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GRACE OWEN’S ENGAGEMENT.—PART I. 


. CHAPTER L. 


June 3, 184-.-—So here I’ am, 
fairly launched on the voyage to 
fame, fortune, and happiness, It 
certainly looks like it, considering 
what means and appliances I have 
for the journey. A table and two 
chairs, so that [ shall not have to 
take my breakfast on the floor, and 
that is an advantage at all events; 
& bed—at least such a thing as they 
call a bed in the Fatherland; a 
chest of drawers, some of which 
will really half open if you pull 
hard enough, and will very nearly 
shut again; a portmanteau, con- 
taining “4 reasonable quantity of 
clothes ;'a pipe; a box of cigars; 
an easel; and twenty-five pounds 
a-quarter of lawful ‘English ‘money, 
And yet I am better Off than I ever 
was in my life before; and, ‘above 
all, Grace loves me. ‘Should I not 
be the most selfish, the most con- 
temptible of men, if I do not work 

with her happiness in view? 
Yes; to-motrow I will begin to 
worl with the energy of & Hercules. 
> ile I will descend from my 
attic and go and smokes cigar on 
the Terrace. 
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June 6.—Two days in my new 
quarters, Tibald received me well 
and kindly, and seemed pleased to 
welcome an Englishman to his 
po ye the man so far— 

ere is ess about him, ‘and 
good- dartodneds too, though’ his 
manner is dry and rough’ enough, 
As to his advice, why of course it 
is obviously sound; but then I am 
no and can’t work eighteen 
hours ‘a-day. Besides, he wants me 
to set'to work as if every year had 
thirty-six m: as if it were Art 
that is short and life that is long: 
and I have to crowd so aliens. 
two years. I see I must guide my- 
self a little, and be more than a 
little hard-mouthed, e I 
never get ond « foot-pace, and 
that y would not suit me; 
nor, I think, Grace either. ' 

Juné 15.—Ought I not’ to be 


com , ? The 
ee a iA freed ‘hom 
the old days of want, zed in 
= pursait’ I eet - “would 
ways choose, ve oO 
under the direciion of its erie 
living master, and surrounded’ by 
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its greatest existing works, ought I 
not to revel in joy? But, how can 
I altogether help fearing? Two 
whole years from her, and no means 
of hearing from her meanwhile or 
of letting her hear from me. I 
trust her, God knows; but still, 
what might not happen in two 
whole years? Oh,.Grace, forgive 
me if my joy in your love is some- 
times ost too great for me to 
bear. 

June 27,—The voyage goes well 
on the whole, though of course 
diversified by many clouds and 
shadows of discouragement. Tibald 
and I are friendly, but I can’t help 
fancying- that he somehow looks 
rather down on my quickness and 
facility, and is always telling me 
what not to do. Besides, I have 
found out a great weakness in the 
master. He dogmatises, and either 
won’t or can’t argue. If I had 
twenty years before me, instead of 
not quite two, well and good; but 
to wait twenty years for Grace |! 

June 29. I have really seen 
it at last, the great Sistine Madonna, 
in the flesh. Is not that something 
to rejoice over? But yet—Bah! 
I never pretended to enthusiasm 
when I did not feel it. Feel it to- 
day I certainly did not. There was, 
however, that ‘La Notte’ of Co- 
reggio. I would have given—well, 
I would give up anything but Grace 
to. have painted that; but I was 
certainly Senppointes with the 
San Sisto, evertheless I must 
copy it, I suppose, Am I not an 
artist.and at Dresden ? 

July 4.—I have thought a great 
—— Grace bendey Is there 
anything in sympathy, I wonder, 
and dare I think she has been 
thinking of me also? Yes, I dare. 
I trust her with my whole soul, 
and I would trust to wait a 
hundred years, if need were. What 
have I. not won in winning her! 
and all the love 


self, other- 
should pay her an ill com- 
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pliment. But yet I cannot help 
feeling that I do not deserve her. 
What am I that I should have ob- 
tained her love? 

But at least I can try not to be 
unworthy of my great happiness, 
I will be as true to her in thought 
and deed as she, I know, will be to 
me. J will bécome great for her 
sake. I have always loved Art, but 
hitherto without ambition. Now I 
have ambition, and of the highest 
kind—ambition for her sake, and 
for Art’s sake through hers. 

July 5.—The maéstro was in a 
good humour to-day. He actually 
paid me a compliment. I appreci- 
ated it, for he seldom compliments. 
But what did he mean by that 
shrug of the shoulders? Bah! 
What do I care for his compli- 
ments, or his shrugs either? I 
know myself pretty well by this 
time, I suppose. 

July 7.—I wonder what she is 
doing at this moment. How shall 
I fancy. her?—among her flowers 
perhaps; or, perhaps—but what 
does it matter? Any way she. is 
beautiful; any way she is doing 
that which best becomes her. 

“Rach your doing 
Crowes what you are doing in the present 


eed, 
That all your acts are queens,” 

July 9.—I could scarcely attend 
to the music this evening; but I 
suppose it was good, as it filled m 
mind with thoughts of Grace. 

I could but write to her and tell 
her how she is ever in my mind, 
how her image is always before me 
in. work, in amusement, even in 
sleep itself{ And yet the world 
will say that I marry for money. 
Well, let it say so. We shall be 
able to laugh at the world. I won- 
der, though, what her father really 
thinks about it. As a meses 
and one who has always loo 

well after the main chance, I Phpuld 
have fancied that he would. haye 
doubted me, were it not forhis 
thinking me not wager eae: to. be 
the husband of his only child. That 
is strange; there I wonder with 
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the world. Yet why should not a 
merchant be unworldly among his 
own ‘household, and as clear-sighted 
in matters of the heart as in those 
of the market? Surely those quali- 
ties are not the monopolies of ar- 
tists: certainly not of the artists 
whom I know. 

Any way, she at least knows that 
Idove her; she at least will never 
doubt me, for she never! will have 
cause. ' 
July 9.—I am getting on with 
the San Sisto. But I do not feel 
it, and dislike my work. After all, 
L-only try at it, I believe, because 
it is the fashion, The maéstro 
himself called it stupid of me, and 
said I had better stick to form, and 
soon—and so I will: But, mean- 
while, I have an idea—I will do 
something of my own—I will paint 
a picture. Meanwhile, I will smoke 
a cigar'on the Terrace. 

July 12.—Dear Grace! I wonder 
after all whether you think of me 
as much as I of you. | I:would 
and paint your portrait if I dared, 
but I am not quite conceited enough 
for that. But I ean paint it in my 
mind. What an age it seems since 
I said good-bye to you in London, 
since I held that little white hand, 
and odked into those pure gray 
eyes! Ah! you need not be’ afraid ; 
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So; Iam in:my own room 

I will’ read it’ before the ' 

that I'am painting for her sake.” “ 
WO “.—— STREET, LONDON, ' 

, | Jui 29, 1845" 

“My pear Epwarp,—I) ‘was 

very glad'to learn from your ‘letter 

that you are settled down and at 

work. ; I was at Dresden If a 


great many years ago; in “it 
ormed part of the tour I took with 
my poor wife; and 1 remember the 
ares te fo | difficulty 

“T trust you found no di 
in duly poet acm the money: You 
will apply for all future remittances 
to Messrs. Rinck, the bankers, in the 
—— Gasse. ne 

“Grace is very well. . 

“JT hope that you will keep» to 
work, and return home a ‘great 
painter. Meanwhile, believe me, 
my dear Edw yours most) sin- 
cerely, CHARD Owen.” 


The devil! Is that-all? 
One thing, however, is clear—he 
does not intend me to continue’ the 
ndence. 


August 11.—My picture is get- 
—— I never: d: so: well 
in England. The e seems con- 
genial tome. Ah, Grace! we may 
not have to wait so very long after 


I shall never see any eyes like all. 


yours, nor hear any voice half so 
sweet. No, my own Grace, if work 
must win you, here goes! 

July 30.—I really think that the 
maéstro is beginning to be pleased 
with me. He certamly seemed ‘to 
be doubtful about me at one time. 
Emil says (what/a chattering animal 
it isd) that he never does like men 
who are above their alphabet. Well, 
I agree with: him, and I candidly 
think he was right in my case. 
However, I have done my share of 
work this week; certainly more 
than any of these slow Germans. 
So I will reward myself-with a 
cigar or two On the Terrace. 

August 2.—A letter at the Post 
Office for Herr Bdward Maurice! 
—a wonder! and from her father. 


August 20.—It was this day two 
years ago that I first saw her.» How 
well I remember being introduced 
by Lawson, and how absurdly and 
pest jealous I became of 
the poor fellow afterwards. = 
way I otight'to write to him. Well, 
I have nothing else to do just now, 
so— 


#25 ——— STRASSE, Aur-Marxs, 
DRESDEN. 
“Dear Franx,—You must have 


pea Nabe ager but far from 
it) [ath as alive as possible. Itis 
you who are dead, you in the Eter- 
nal’ Gity | Dresden «is pleasant. in 
its" way, ‘though dull; not that I 
care about either quality, who-am 
here to work and not! to play. I 
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aime stingily also; but: then 
7eoarey is wealth 
mshi I.had in London. 
my dear fellow, though I 
as — ‘old a 
ht; an _ 0. ut 
tharbargein, God thos 
the eoercationt I shall be 
eall lost for ever; but it 
will certainly be best: for all parties 
a eee ee 
a beggar. You an are too great 
friends for:me not to tell you all. 


pgtegest 
Ha 


reorene -writing; even to you—-perhs 
to you more than to any one, 
you ‘never answer. W. then, I 
am to marry Grace Owen in two 
years’ time. What’ am I to do 
meanwhile? you ask. ' This is the 
very mystery of my being in Dres- 
den. ‘You must have stared at the 
date of my letter, but this is why. 
It is explained in two words. I 
am to study here under Tibald 
himself, at the expense of Grace’s 
father. No making me enter his 
counting-house; no making -me 
give up Art; but telling meto 
make the best’ of the gifts God 
gave me ;) and when I have done 
so, to take his daughter's» hand 
freely, rich — I not 
to work ‘after that? 

“How goes luck with you in 
—_ aos ‘how with Harris, and 

Vere, and Roche? Tell ‘me soon. 
I have a:good set here; but even 
now I sometimes think with a sigh 
of the beer and negrohead of New-~ 
man Street. » 

“You. return: soon 'toHn 
do you not? I suppose you 
be in —— Street. Please 
send me news of Grace, for I have 
promised-not to write-te her. I 
shall envy you: Do you know I 
wesi jealous of you once? 


have begun 
the sonthtiaade ee 


ect, 
ly don’t: know, is 
ees Ei can do) the 
topography’ business) from . nature. 
torre here on 
the road to Pillnitz, w I have 
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directed the smoke of five hundred 


fala. straight across the battles 
I go on sit there 

im the evening: with my note-book, 
and think and sketch and ‘smoke 
and dream in the most: delightful 
manner possible, to the accom 
ment of the rustling of the ‘leaves; 
the song of ‘the’ bi os 
rumbling of the skittle-alleys..» 
wherever there is a pleasant pet 
near the town, — ou will find 
skittles and beer. egin to like 
it, \however. There is somethi 
rather ee about rye nation 

min of romance an sen 

y damien and the inanied 
You find it im all the ways of the 
people, in their’ character, in 'their 
ideas, in all their literature of every 
kind, everywhere, 'in short, except 
perhaps in their: music, and it is 
sometimes even there. 

“What are you doing? I wish 
you were here. Come) and see how 
we paint in Germany, and  espe- 
cially how paints your friend 

“* EpwarD Maveove.” 


August 25.—Another of my an- 
niversaries, the day when she first 
visited my studio, Miserable rub- 
bish she saw there! I know'I was 
half ashamed, and how I afters 
wards loved the little sketch ' she 
= raised, and now keeps for my sake |! 

owl long to hear from her, but 
that eannot be: |Work—that is‘now 
the best thing I -can.do both for 
her and ‘for myself. I almost think 
I make progress; I am certain that 
I. must, for how could I a it 
with such a motive? 

I think it rather a good sign 
that: the maéstro ‘is: always bln 
ing me, and finding faults in my 
work, I used to dislike it at 
first, but I) now understand wey 
a oe and see that-he takes 
terest in me afterall, 1 
could find out what he te 


Ibegededrn “Bo” or, if he ‘is 
in an excessively good: humonr, 
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@-sound something . like ‘Hm 
Hm”, spoken distinetly through 


the nose. re 
» Well, what shall Ihave to show 
her when she enters my studio 
the next time? Rubbish, again, or 
—something great? Who knows? 

I still have a good hour of day- 
light left; I will make it another 
hour of Moreau. 

August 29:—One of those glori- 
ous summer days, when we seem to 
be wasting life even when we spend 
it with Art, when external and su- 
preme nature asserts her sovereign- 
ty. 1 thought of summer — just 
as glorious—I confess that I grew 
sentimental—all past and gone, 
and the sweet scent with which the 
air was filled made me long to 
throw myself upon the grass and 
weep, if need were, from very ex- 
cess of sunshine and beauty. . If 
she ‘were only here, what glorious 
days we could spend together! As 
it-was, everything and ‘everybody 
seemed glad but myself, who found 
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more deli and the: contrast 
of the quiet, soft air which soothed 
with tness which  dis- 


turbed, restored me to the i- 
ness which now ought never to 
invaded, I walked along ——— 
and the hills, and woods, 
water, for once, were more than 
beautiful... I did not think es I 
walked—I only lived; I felt for once 
as if I were one with nature-+the 
leader of a great chorus of and 
earth, of wood and river, of hill and 
plain; and what was it that the 
chorus sang? a 9 

Ah, Grace! what but you could 
be the soul of that song? 


CHAPTER I, 


“ DrespEn, 4th September. 

“Dear Franx,—This —neigh- 
bourhood grows on'me. — It cer- 
tainly is not great, nor is there 
much variety—the river, the hills, 
the woods, the vineyards—that is 
about all. Before I return I must 
make a run into Saxon-Switzerland 
and fill my sketch-book, which is 
as yet rather empty. But one can’t 
do everything. Meanwhile, I am 
rather glad that there is nothing to 
seduce me into dreaming among 
good scenery away from the study 
of lines and muscles, If there were, 
I feel I should be lost. I felt to- 
day an unutterable disgust for the 
studio, the gallery, and all. the 
whole machinery for turning out an 
artistiin the approved style. I had 
@real longing for open nature, and, 
shaking myself free of men and 
statues, to revel in the sun without 
thinking of anything, and so—I 
went to my beer-garden! Why, I 


must be more than half Teutonised 


y. 

“ However, I had not been long 
at my favourite sport, and had’ not 
sent many disc of smoke to- 
wards the death-ground of the 
Marshal, when I was amused. by 
. little adventure that has — 

easant impression upon me, 
cote why, for it was slight 
enough. o begin .with, the ¢- 
wagen was creeping along the ww ad 
zig road, between myself and 
river, I felt my usual temptation to 
see if I could not throw a stone on 
to the top of it, but I have become 
so skilful of late that I was really 
afraid of succeeding, so I restrained 


myself, But what's that?» The 
eilwagen overturned? Impossible! 
—yes, but true, neve So 


I went down the hill to: inquire 
into such an extraordinary circum- 
stance, 


“The wheel had come off. . When 











I arrived, there was the driver hold- 
ing ‘the horses (neither of which 
was the least inclined to move), 
and ‘gazing. on the*wreck in de- 
. The eilwagen had fallen to 
_ and the gers were 
scattered about. ch passengers! 
Where could ‘have come from? 
They were not hurt by the catas- 
trophe, and so I could afford to 
stare. Yet’ I don’t know why I 
should have stared either, only 
they looked so miserable and so ex- 
tremely dusty. First, there was 
an old man, little, lean, as brown 
almost as a coffee-berry, with long 
hair and grey mustache—for the 
close shorn, but. stubbly—very 
as to costume, and with a half- 
smoked cigar ‘still in ‘his mouth; 
he had not parted with that, even 
in’ the moment of calamity. 
Secondly, a woman who might be 
old or might be young, very ugly, 
very fat, nearly as brown as the 
man, quite as shabby, but smiling 
placidly. Lastly, a young woman 
with a family likeness to the other 
two, and therefore, as you may sup- 
pose, not beautiful, and not dressed 
after the fashion-books. When I 
approached the man stooped, picked 
up his hat, put it on his head, and 
then took it off again with a sweep- 
ing bow, and stepped forward easily 
and quite com 

“T hastily asked in German what 
was the matter, and if any one was 
hurt. 

“The man gave @ piteous shrug 
of his whole person—not the least 
like the celebrated shrug of. Tibald, 
which is made with the tips of the 
shoulders only—and said in some 
strange language which I suppose 
he thought was French—— 

“Ah, Mosiou, que sche suis désolé / 
—ne compra la vétra langua, per 
Bacco |” 

“At least it sounded something 
like this, so I repeated my question 
in French, but this would not do 
either, and, my Italian being alto- 
gether drawn from the libretti of 
operas, I ransacked my brain in 
vain for a phrase applicable to the 
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upset of an eilwagen, Very soon, 
however, the younger woman came 
forward, and in good French, but 
with a bad accent, told "me what 
had happened. They were com 
from Leipzig—(considering™ the’ 
road and their direction I:could have 
told them that myself)—all "their 
luggage was with them—whieh I 
suppose meant that “they had no 
luggage anywhere at all» for. I 
could see none—and they. were 
going to Dresden, which ‘was 
equally evident. But what were 
they to do? The driver ‘had to see 
after the horses and carriage, .or 
rather the remnants, and: they did 
not know their way. | Now’ for 
the adventure!’ you will exclaim: 
Well, I told them! and that is‘all» 

“ Imagine the laziness that makes 
me sit down and write a letter like 
this. . The fact is I have, for once; 
taken a whole holiday, and: have 
enjoyed it very much indeed. Also 
I wanted to write to you; but’ re- 
solved not to tell you anything 
until I heard from you. Why don’t 
you write—per Bacco ?---Yours 
eternally, E. Maovrice. 


September 6.—Moreau is advanc- 
ing, but slowly. Legitimate work, 
faster, though the maéstro is as 
taciturn as ever. Life, though, is 
very pleasant. Iam certainly lucky 
in the people I find here, and there 
is at the same time no fear of my 
having too much society, even if I 
wished it. Only I wish I could get 
news of Graee. . How much of two 
years is gone? 

I wonder who that is singing in 
the other attic? A wonderfully 
sweet voice, and not badly taught 
—altogether not such as one would 
expect to find up -half-a-hundred 
flights. I hope she won't use it too 
often though; it will play the devil 
with Moreau. 

It would drive me wild if I: had 
Grisi herself for a neighbour. Good 
or bad, singing or speaking, there 
is something in hearing the sound 
of a woman's voice when one is’ ‘at 
work that drives one wild with 
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nervous irritation—one voice of 
course excepted, ¥ 
It is certainly time Lawson wrote; 
he must have been in England some 
weeks now. , 
September 9.— A - letter. from 
Lawson! 


“Dear Mavricz,—Both your 
letters ‘arrived at Rome after I left, 
consequently I have only just got 
them, and hence the y in my 
answer. 

“T left Rome to escape the lat- 
ter summer, but, instead of going to 
Florence, as I intended, came back 
here at once. Circumstances, and 
so on. Where do you think I 
write this? At the old place in 
Newman Street! I am _ lonely 


ee just: now, though—all the ing 


world is out of town except myself 
-vincluding the Owens. I asked 
after them yesterday, and was told 
they are at Scarborough, so I can- 
not send you any news now. Rely 
on me, however, in October. 

“My dear fellow, I am duller 
than Thames water, or even than 
father Tiber, who is just now duller 
still. You ask after friends. Well, 
I left all in good spirits, the more 
so as none had any money. I don’t 
think we had eight shillings among 
us all. But did you ever observe 
the remarkable phenomenon that 
as our friends’ purses go down their 
spirits go up? So just before I 
went we spent the eight shillings 
in drinking to each other’s speedy 
prosperity—not to yours, old fellow 
--your Bohemian days are over, so 
we drank your memory in solemn 
silence. 

“Depend upon me for sending 
you all the news I hear, I shall 
be sure to see the Owens before 
long, and will make a point of let- 
ting Mademoiselle know whatever 
I hear from you. There are more 
ways of killing a dog than hanging 
him.—Y ours ever, FL.” 


September 11,—Confound _ that 
young woman who sings! Who 
can she be, I wonder? Some chorus 
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singer at the theatre, 
an me saps an 
ten ey 

feel of the - and I. 
to be Italian. d 
- She mi 
from her voice, 
y:  One.doesn't 


: 
E 


+S 
o 
3. 


a 


if 


Hf 


can she be? This grows interest- 
. But has she no piano? Well, 
thank God, I am spared that, at all 
events, 

September 15.—I wonder what 
the result of these two years with 
Tibald will be. I have learned 
something, certainly, but now seem 
at a stand-still. really want 4 
little encouragement, What an ass 
I was not to have stipulated for at 


least one letter during the time! 


For aught I know—no, no! I have 
nothing to do with fear or doubt. 

But certainly Lawson ought to 
have written again. I will stir him 
up. 


“ Dean Franx,—I write for 
news. Having none of my own to 
give in exchange, I send you a 
continuation of the etlwagen adven- 
ture, without reference to the pro- 
bability of oes having forgotten 
it. If you have not, perhaps you 
will not have forgotten my account 
of the passengers who were = 
on that memorable occasion. ell, 
they have turned up again, and very 
oddly. The other day, on. the 
stairs, I met the little old man, still 
with half a cigar in his mouth, and 
still stubbly as to the cheeks. His 
oe must ape unmatchable for 

untness. e exchanged good- 
mornings, and I discovered that 
we are fellow-inhabitants of No. 
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25—in, fact, we Jive im adjoining . . »~ oo * September 26. 
attics... We recognised.each other “Dzar eee letters 
at once. This, to.,another are even emptier than mine, but I 


discovery. From that attic comes 
poe: Bc my delicious voice 
conceivable ; a full. soprano, singing 
scales) and elaborate. exercises in 
the real Italian style. Is not this 
like the. beginning of a romance? 
For I assume that it is not the old 
woman who sings.. - 

“The man seems intelligent, and 
even clever, so far as I can make 
out; but my ignorance of. Italian, 
and his of any tongue: but his own, 
is rather in the way of an inter- 
change of ideas. I wonder how he 
gets his living. I am rather dis- 
posed to think he doesn’t get it at 
all. He is not very communicative, 
and I can’t get him to ask me to 
his apartment. I fancy he is ter- 
ribly poor—he had no apparent 
linen when I first saw him, and 
now he seems to have less, if that 
is possible—and I fancy thinks me 
a sort of millionaire. ell, I sup- 
pose I am, compared with him. I 
think I will him to my own 
attic, so that he may see that he 
has no particular reason to be afraid 
of a comparison of furniture. There 
are many mysteries. about him I 
should much like to unravel. First, 
of course, what brings him to Dres- 
den; secondly, how it is that .he 
always appears to have shaved the 
day before yesterday; thirdly, who 
is the singer; fourthly, how they 
get their living; fifthly—and above 
all—how it is that his cigar is al- 
ways exactly half smoked through. 
There are others too, but these 
will be enough for the present. 

“ What has become of the Owens? 
Have. = seen anything of them 
yet? Let me know all you hear. 

“For myself, I am really doing 
something, both with Tibald and my 
own. private work. ‘The Death of 
Moreau’ is drawing to an end. 

“Remember me to all friends 
and uaintances, ially to 
Roche, if he is in England. How 
does he get on? and, above all, how 
do you? E, M.” 


will beat you in emptiness thig 
time. I have only just: seen’ the 
Owens. Observe the plural number, 
for the father has been im 


plication table, and other commer- 
Lincolnshi ite in the wilds of 
yesterday afternoon. was ex- 
she was extremely pleased. Health 
always is. But I need not si 
have no reason to be afraid of her 
is, not in words, for in looks she 
Bohemia for a pair of bright eyes, 
“JT suppose you don’t want: to 
leave England—yes, even Newman 
ee orem, nor friends—so I am 
would ,ask you to come too, but of 
old address at Rome. I start to- 


town 

some days attending to the multi- 
cial mysteries. But the young lady 
has been staying with two moe 
the fens—where nobody is: ever 
heard of. I saw her, however, 
tremely well, and looking it, .I 
gave her bits of your letters, and 
and pleasure naturally made her 
extremely amiable, but that = 
raises to you; besides, pe 
f shall revive your jealousy. You 
flirting—of that I feel sure. She 
didn’t send you any m 
sent a hundred, Really she is very 
charming, and if you must give up 
why you might have done worse 
than you have. 
hear about anything else? You 
do? Well then, 1 am going to 
Street. on my soul I can’t stand 
it, to live here with neither money, 
ack to Italy, there, if I may, to 
live, and die, and be buried, I . 
course that would be hopeless now, 
so direct to me for the future, at the 
morrow.—Roma o morte / 

“ Roche is well, and has even got 


‘some few half-crowns, so he has an 


idle fit on him, Everybody else is 
helping him to =~ it as pleasant- 
ly as may be. For me I am sick of 
things.in general, and if I were 
only a little less disgusted, I would 
really try to get some half-crowns 
myself—shillings, perhaps, would 
be more in my line. Such is the 
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condition, my dear fellow, of your 
friend, Frank Lawson.” 


“ P.S—What a wonderful fellow 
you are. for weaving romances out 
of, nothing! Your. mystery .is),as 
clear as daylight. Is here. no 


‘ HAPTER Il, 


“ DRESDEN, October 31. 

“Dear Frank, + Thanks; old 
fellow, for your letter and your 
news. 
are going into exile. © Shan’t’ I 
find» you when I: come back? I 
= you don’t mean to cut’ us 
all for ever. 

“T can scarcely say you're wrong 
either. But, selfishly, Iam: really 
very much disgusted. ‘So let: me. 
hear soon that you intend to change 
your mind in a year-and-a-half’s 
time. You speak of moneycan I 
help you at all? I can do so'to the 
extent of a few pounds now, and I 
suppose when I am settled I shall 
be good for one or two more, You 
know there ought to’ be no oe 
of false delicacy between you an 
me. The only thing I won't do for 
you is the only thing: you ask me 
to do—that is, to come to Rome, — 

“T am working really hard, and 
hope to be able to do’ something in 
time according to better lights. But 
beyond barren accounts of work I 
have nothing particular. to say. 
For amusement, I am not badly off 
for society, and I manage to hear a 
good deal of music, which here’ is 
not: very ruinous w and is very 
good on the whole, The opera is 
over’ for the present, but it’ has 
been a very fair season; although 
without any very tremendous stars. 
Still we. bad and ——, and 
our old Paris friend, and we are in 
the land of orchestras, unless, per- 
haps, Vienna beats us, which we 
never allow. 

“Of excursions I have made 
none, though Dresden is the head- 
quarters of tourists for the Saxon 
Schweiz, We have had lots of 
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I am sorry, though, you. 
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them — tourists, I mean;: but no 
one that I knew anything about, 
except some people that you are 
fortunate enough not to know, and 
whom IJ always avoid as muchas J 


can, F ‘ . ry 

“About your bet, you are partly — 
right and cw wrong, so 4 
not take it;. I will tell you ‘the 
whole story of how I found out all 
about the Italians, though you do 
laugh at my tendency to romance, 
Well, curiosity got the better of ‘me 
one idle evening after dusk, ‘and, 
—— an — I went —— 
t passage an at 
door. A woman's. v petalled out 
‘ Herein /* and I opened. It ‘was 
too dark: for me to see who was in 
the room, but, seeing that it was 
not empty, I asked in Frene 

“¢Ts Signor Salvi at home?’ 

“An old woman who ‘had been 
sleeping, I fancy, in a chair, roused 
herself, but did not speak. It was 
the girl who answered,— 

“* Signor Salvi is not at home, 
Monsieur.’ The voice was very 
clear, and soft, and gay assure 
you, without romance. ‘Have you 
yma eT have the honout of apiahdeg 

ve the honour 
with his daughter, have I not, Ma- 
demoiselle ? ’ 

“*To the niece of Signor Salvi, 
Monsieur.’ 

“¢T am your neighbour on this 
floor. | My mame is rice. I 
took the ‘liberty of disturbing you 
to'—the pretence for calling which 
I had intended to make use of was 
that of asking for a light; but the 
room was so cold and so dark—ex- 
cepting for the moonlight ‘which 
shone through the window—that it 











was not difficult to see that my 
teighbours ‘were unable to procure 
a fight for themselves; I hesitat- 
ed, and stocd at the ‘ doorrather 
like’ a ‘fool, I fear’ The~-girl came 
forward’ into the moonlight; but 
as her’ back was to the window I 
could not see her face. 

“*You are quite welcome, Mon- 
sieur,’ she said; ‘I would ask. you 
to sit down and wait, but’—and 
she hesitated in her .turn— but my 
uncle is not in ‘yet, and I am doubt- 
ful when he will be.’ She spoke 
rather anxiously, and looked at the 
window for an instant. ‘If, how- 
ever,’ she added, ‘Monsieur would 
be good enough to leave any mes- 

with me——’ 

“¢A thousand ‘thanks, Made- 
moiselle ; but it is of no conse- 
quence, Another time will do just 
as well.’ : 

“Twas uncertain how to proceed. 
Suddenly a brilliant thought struck 
me, ‘With your permission I will 
call again presently,’ I said. ‘Good 
evening, Madame — evening, 
Mademoiselle.’ And I left the room 
without giving either time to reply. 

“On re-entering: my own room I 
left the door open”in order that I 
might hear when Salvi himself re- 
turned. It was not»long before my 
ears caught the sound of a step on 
the stair, then the opening of the 
door opposite to mine, and then, 
for an instant, the ‘sound of voices 
before it'was closed again. I then 
‘waited a quarter of an hour by my 
watch, filled my ‘cigar took up 
a light, and again tap at my 
neig bour’s door. 

This time it was a man’s voice 
that answered ‘ Herein /’ 
‘.©Pardon me, Mademoiselle,’ I 
said, affecting for the moment not 
to'see her uncle, ‘I think I should 
like to leave a message,’: I then 
turned towards Salvi. ‘A thou- 
sand pardons, Monsieur; I did- not 
see that you had returned, I 
wished to speak to you 
but found you gone out.’ 

“You are most’ welcome, Mon- 
sieur. Pray, be seated.’ The old 


jast now, 
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fellow spoke ‘as if he was welcom- 
ing me to @ en I looked» at 
him—noticed eternal half cigar 
—and took a seat, placing my light 
on’ the table, — Salvi’ sat ; 
and regarded me gravely from his 
yeyes. 
“This time I 


had my pretext 
ready. ‘Knowing that you are an 
Ttalian,’ I said, ‘though not from 
what part of Italy, I want to ask 
you if you could kindly give me 
any information about Florence’ as 
a residence? Some friends of mine 


. are thinking of settling there.’ . « 


“ This’ may ‘appear a stupid pre- 
text at first sight,!but it was care- 
fully calculated to serve two great 
purposes at once. One was that) I 
might learn from what part of Italy 
my host came, and the other that 
he might be embarked in a long 
diseourse, which ‘would probabl 
contain something about himself 
and his family, and would certainly 
give me time ahd opportunity to 
make farther (awndtiton - 

“*T come from Milan, Monsieur: 
but I know Florence well, and will 
tell you what I know with pleasure, 
Does Monsieur understand Italian ?’ 

““* Not twenty words.’ 

“<¢Then I must continue to speak 
French. But« will) not Monsieur 
smoke?’ He put out his hand*to 
the remainder of an old jar, but I 
stopped him. 

“Thank you; but I should very 
much like you to try one of mine. 
I do not think they are very bad, 
but I should like a second opinion.’ 

“The Italian took the cigar I 
offered at once, and was soon em- 
barked in a long story. 

“T now proceeded to ‘examine 
the singer, who was seated at some 
needlework, and was greatly disap- 
pointed in her, . I-had pictured to 
myself a face beautiful enough to 
match the beautiful voice, but only 
saw features which were, though 
not ugly, certainly plain. The face 
was rather square shaped; though 
not harshly or hardly, the sh 
being carried out still more by the 
marked form of the chin, and the 
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way in which the very dark~al- 
most black—hair was pushed. \@way 
from the rather low forehead iand 
es ae and fell in. heavy,.coarse, 
and. neglected ‘waves behind 
her little white ears, and down her 
neck, | Her mouth was ingen stil the 
roportion to. her face+-the nose 
being small—but it»was- well shap- 
Sad the flexible) lips, of which 
= upper wes just shaded by # sus- 
picion of down, and ‘the lowér was 
rather too full,” appeared means 
t. variety of expression, 
Shich seemed most natural to them 
being, though firm, very sweet and 
attractive. Her complexion was, I 
should. judge, one of. those very 
sallow ones which look: well only 
by candle-light, so that I probably 
saw her at her best-—it was quite 
devoid of any colour, and rather 
thick; and her cheeks were not well 
rounded. She had, however, one 
magnificent point—large, soft, liv- 
ing eyes of the colour of genius— 
the glorious golden hazel, rarer than 
genius itself. Their expression 
was not easy to read, but they 
had passion and brains: in them; 
they indicated that combination. of 
qualities which makes men:'great 
and women miserable. , In: figure 
she was just under the middle 
height, fully formed, not slight and 
not slender, but rather stately, with 
good hands and feet, — not, 
perhaps, of the smallest. She was 
dressed very poorly, and. even 
meagrely, in some stuff that was 
changing from black to brown, and 
she wore no ornament except a 
rosary of the commonest sort. What- 
ever others she might ever have 
possessed, had probably been long 
ago sold for necessaries,’ Such was 
the heroine of the mystery. 
“The old woman—her aunt, ap- 
wap gree to bea es 
he was very fat, very ugly, 
dirty,, but also very placi Her 
smile alone ought to save her from 
starvation. But the mobile expres- 
sion of the niece was far remov 
even when in repose, from placi 
ealm, and now was filled with a 


vushvamnteaniie andl "he- 
less to isan 0 sequal about: the placid 
aunt—showed signs of ¢ulture and 
= sch wrhigh sald Salvi, ‘hed 
ong speech w a 
auitien nha -Florence—of a I 
must. eaten I had not. heard very 
much—I said, | i 
“¢ Ty am overy much obliged to 
you, and have been very ‘muchwiti+ 
terested.» May I ask if you. have 
been long in Germany?! bs «we 
- &4Only..a few months, » My 
brother—Antonia father—had an 
ae agg at the opera ast Leip- 
e was a violinist, like my- 
ng '—he drew himself. up -in ‘his 
seat—‘and he got:'me en 
there to. fill =" vacancy. ae 
engaged atthe time, came ; 
but, ah, Monsieur, we are all mor- 
tal!’—here he puffed vigorously «at 
the eigar—‘and my Pe eae» Carlo had 
only time to bless daughter— 
and Monsieur knows the: ways of 
theatres '—-he. gave a omen 
shrug‘ and -eccomi qual’ 
tried to-smile, but failed mitra 
“T just glanced. at Antonia, 
eyes and hands were unnaturally 
busy with her work. I looked at 
Madame Salvi. She «was, grave, 
but: still. »» 41 
“* And so, Monsieur, I thought 
I could not do better than come 
here, Perhaps I may get an en- 
gagement for the opera season; 
na em they say, I shall havé@ a 
tter chance than at Leipzig, But 
an see '—he began to speak quickly 
and y—‘ meanwhile one 
must live. So I have spent my 
monéy—I have wandered about-— 


L have sought e¢ nts—and 
, Monsieur, I have foundone,’ 
«And I hope @ good one,’ 


«¢Tt-is a8 second -violin...at- the 
theatre. It is a poor thing, Mon- 
sieur, for a man who has talent; 
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all, . nc neeegerg al protean 


ty meet ena thence» a0 T:bave been 
heavy straits myself, Besides, 
ose aly hp — if ‘you re- 

perry rege 
But 


Mensiow: flatters | 
es live, shall see.’ 

“‘And hear also, I hope. But 
Mademoiselle your’ niece—is 
not also an artist?’ 
 “$Antonia will bes great artist. 
But remem pe ‘broken. 
If all had gone well at:Leipzig——’ 
») 4* But. surely yor own: instroc- 
tions——’ 

»/ Such as she. is, Monsieur, my 
own and my poor: Carlo’s have 
made her: But she wants prac- 
tiee—she wants form.’ 

“Could you not get her an en- 
Gnas bast) 

‘Impossible, There is nothing 
going on at: present; and —— 
no: namie; NO money, :no introduc- 

' ne —— ‘Ah, Monsieur 
does not know’ the ways of the- 
atres.’ 


4 ‘Well, I shall live in the hope 
of applauding both of you before 
long. 
and a thousand thanks: I hope 
this will not be the end of. our 

acquaintance, and that we shall be 
good cond. mnighthehré —especially as we 
are both artists.’ 

“*Ah! Is Monsieur then also 
of the theatre?’ . Salvi’s. eyes 
sparkled, as if he saw.an opening. 


(June, 


» Nos Lani apainter!) 
“-Phis dingo adintossié - looked. up 
with interest. » i AO 
“ * Pardon, ‘Monsieur,’ answered 
the uncle. ‘I too hope that» we 
ey 9 et ge ay ee ial 4 

“ After a few expressionsiof cours 
tesy on both sides, I left themi:.; 

“ Now, ‘as you know, I am pretty 
well acquainted with Bohemia in .all 


she its tracts, and the old violinist is :no 


me eaiie to oy - understand 
im thorou, tis the old story 
—the man being forced by circum, 
stances rather than talent into that 
artist-life which, when it once lays 
hold of ‘a man, never lets him» go, 
Have you not seen, a hundred times 
over, that type of man; without any~ 
thing like common sense or common 
prudence, running wildly on vac 
count of some vague promisejoand 
without means, say from Milan to 

Dresden, and then usted if he 
is lucky ‘enough to find able 
to keep body and ‘soul together? 
May I not even add that we too 
know something of such things 
from our owm experience of our 
selves?: I have weathered the 
storm now, and am entitled to 


“And so, my dear Frank, I have 
not sent you long s with- 
out a moral, I will not set it out 
in full, but it comes to  this—re+ 
turn to England, and share, so far 
as may be, the fortunes of your 

7 


For the present, good night, preach. 


“Epwarp Mavricr,” 


OHAPTER IV. 


Edward Maurice. was perfectly 
right in his estimate of the violin- 
ist. Salvi was a hanger on of Art 
—« man of sufficient technical skill 
tobe able to make a sorry living 
by it; but without a particle of 
genius, and—what was worse— 
without. the self-knowledge which 
alone could have improved, or even 
have made him his position. 
His brother had been a man of a 
higher order; though also without 


genius, A Maren Arsen himself 
more just cultivated 
himself better as a musician, 
Though not a great artist himself, 
he knew what was requisite for the 
formation of a great artist, and had 
believed with truth that he vhad 
found all the material upon which 
to work in his only child, Antonia. 
From his earnings, which | were 
never large, he had spent. freely 
upon her musical education what- 
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ever he could possibly,spare, and 
the one dream of his toiling, life 
had. been to give her ® sound and 
thorough training, and to bring her 
out upon the lyric stage.. Antonia 
had. entered heart..and soul,.into 
all: her. father’s plans,, She .had 
acquired from the influence .of .all 
the circumstances. which had. sur- 
rounded, her... from. , her.’ earliest 

an intense passion. for: musi- 
cal. art, and especially for that 
branch of it which belongs to the 
drama. But from nature she had 
acquired much more than. this. 
She had that mysterious, that di- 
vine faculty which certainly exists 
in some independently of circum- 
stance, of culture, even of intellect 
itself,, and of whose. source and 
nature we are ignorant, which, 
for want of a better and more. ex- 
act knowledge, we vaguely ‘and in- 
sufficiently call genius.. But genius 
itself requires culture . to. produce 
Art. The most, expressive .voice 
that ever sang, the . most: perfect 
musical instinct, the most divinely 


ingered soul, must still be. taught 
trained; and the finer and 
subtler the material, the more skil- 
ful must be the hand,.and the more 


elaborate the pr that is. requir- 
ed to weave it into shape, ., Antonia 
Salvi was, at an early age, a formed 


ra 


ihe 


At ,Dresden she.had no means 
whatever of. self-cultivation —not 
even access to a musical instrument 


woman physically end mentally— mists 


for she was of. southern ;race, and 
artistic genius is ever ious— 


of magnificent capabilities,.of ~in+ i 


tense impulses, of -grand \natural 
gifts; but she required. that ¢ul- 
ture which can only be. gained in 
the beaten track—the,. technicali- 
ties, the restraints, the .traditions, 
and: the useful, if mot altogether 
necessary, conventionalities “of art. 
Such was the utter wantof worldly 
tact and knowledge of herself and 
of .her present yprotectora, -that it 
seemed probable that, wnless some 
most, unlooked-for piece ef good for- 
tune should befall her,.she would be 
doomed to waste her. great talents 
upon some obscure stage, or m, en- 
deavouring to teach;the rudiments. 
of an art with which she herself was 


‘A 


7 
ibeEe: 





@réssed ‘and more’ ehreless about 
herself—she had "heer very 
conspicuous for néafriéss, or | for” the 
time arid’ trouble that she spent up- 
on’ her dress of person--sallower, 
thinnér “in® ‘the’ face, "@arker’ under 
the eyes, and less upright of car- 
. “She'alsd grew’ more’ nervous 
‘irritable, ‘thi ’ ihe “never 
showed ‘this to “hér"whclé or aunt, 
and mMére ‘shy and sflefit’ than ¢ver. 
Bat nothing’ irijuréd the beauty of 
hervoide or of her éyés) 

Her‘ voice” was‘ singolarly clear 
and ‘strong, with the’soft and mel- 
low fulness that tieVér belohgs to the 
true séptano; and ‘the’ liar kind 
of swéetnéss'with which the women 
of Ttaly and of Britain alone seem 
favoured! ‘Though hot of the true 
soprano, it was quite removed from 
the contralto quality, and would have 
been popul classed as being of 
the former. aurice was, however, 
not quite right when, in one 6f his 
letters to’ Lawson, he spoke of her 
perfect style. ‘She sang in perfect 
tune, certainly, but her school was 
fall of ‘faults, such as would have 
offended the least ‘fastidious of 
critics. Often, however, she would, 
by what seemed a happy chance, 
light upon some new rendering of 
a phrase, or some few effect which 
showed that her worst fatlts arose 
from’ ahything but want of feeling 
or intelligence. Mid 
- “The 


nglish artist ‘could’ not bat 
be ‘interested ‘in ‘her, atid’ his inte- 


rest could not’ but iw propor- 
tion to-the growth of ‘their acquain- 
tance: Otherwise, ‘however; ‘and 
independently of het voice, she had 
no -attractioh ‘for hint whatever; 
but'rather the contrary) The lover 
of 'the® betutifal, the graéeful; and 
the’ amiable Grace’ Owen; about 
whom everything was’ diways in 
perféct taste and‘in perfect: ing, 
was the last ‘man who: >was Ik ; 
to feel the! least attraction’ to 
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ture had taken care of that\—but 
as ‘fat rethoved fromthe ideh of 
&dame “det ‘Stloris és could well 
be. “All the refining influetives ‘of 
life had alwaivs ‘surrounded’ 
Owen* very" few, “always excepting 
those Of Art, had touched the im 
pérfeét ‘life of Antonia’ Salvi.” And 
a8 to yes Edward Maurice” had 

ken the exaéet truth wheti''he 
said ‘that’ none; however bea 
could Surpass’ the sweet, Ear, eyés 
of the fair girl’ in England, “who 
was to be ‘his wifeé—eyes in which 
he ‘had read “a hundred times’ ‘all 
the trath and love of ‘a true and 
loving heart.’ ’ i. 
“The interest, however, ‘such “as it 
was, that he took in the’ Be oe 
and character of Antonia Ted him 
to repéat his visit to the apartment 
across the ‘passage. The ‘ Ttafians 
were’ always pled to see ‘him, as 
they ‘had ‘no “friends, and scarcely 
any aequaintancé; and a real ‘liking 
spravig &p among them. All, how- 
ever, “their ‘illusions about each 
other—that’ of ‘Salvi himself being 
the idea that the charm of his own 
very mediocre performances on the 
violin’ was the attraction for the 
English painfer';’ for, although vain 
td excess of his niece’s talents, he 
was infinitely more vain of his 
own. : 

Tt ‘was ‘no ‘very unusual ‘thing, 
then, that one day in the following 
January Maurice tapped at Salvi's 
door, or that he heard the clear 
voice of Antonia’cry “Come in!” 
ot that he entered and found her 
alone. Her uncle was out, as’ ‘usual, 
and her aunt’ was probably aslee 
in thé ‘néxt*room. ‘Antonia herself 
was’ éngaged ‘in her never-ending 
task of tryitig to make’ her ‘silber- 
groschen come Tight, ' * “> 

“How busy’ you look; Antonia,” 
said ‘Maurice: “You look like a 
Minister of ‘Finance, at the least.”” 

She shrugged’ herself together, 
something after’ the ‘mantier of her 
unde.” “E° often wish I was a 
qiiéeri)”" she” Said," bet  riéver” 80 


' much’ as*when 'T’ have my accounts 


to’ do!” 
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“ Why.so ? " 

“Because then I. should, have .s 
Finance Minister to ‘Seve, me. the 
trouble. ” 

“ Perhaps , the Queen, that is. to 
be—of Bong-<rmnll appoint me to 
the office?” 

“Look . here!” . she ine & 
wrinkling together her pu Se 
black ,eyebrows, and pushing, to 
him, petulantly a small 
count-book. 
make of that.” 

It, would have taxed the utmost 
skill of the most skilful accountant 
to, have made heat or tail of the 
extraordinary specimen , of .com- 
pound addition and subtraction 
that; was put into. the hands of 
Maurice, who, not being even. .so 
much as an unskilful one, looked 
at it)vaguely upside,.down.; His 
look of bewilderment changed An- 
tonia's mood in a mena and she 
burst into a fit of laughte 

“T am afraid. you wil. J haye to 
appoint me to some other office,” 
said Maurice, ‘ Finance, was rs 
very..much in my line... But 
haps,I can help you, ,neverthele 
Shall we try ?.” 

Antonia ,really brightened at,.the 
suggestion, and for some minutes 
the two were deep in ; the mysteries 
of Saxon coinage. Certainly the 
disbursements were small, but enor- 
mous in proportion to, the receipts, 
At last the discrepancy became. so 
glaring, and there seemed go little 

ope of inventing any new system 
of management, that if Antonia had 
been. alone she would haye .wept 
herself into a headache with de- 
spair;, but, as. she; chanced .to have 
@ companion, her iqnate. Bohemian- 
ism and. her defiant spirit got the 
better of her, and she worked her- 
self into a recklegy vein.of talk and 
a a 

t is as unnecesaary as it would 
be impossible to produce any ex- 
tracts from the little volume that 
formed at once the day-book and 
ledger. of the. family.of the violinistj 
But, prosaic as were the contents, 
Maurice was really touched) to the. 


“See what, you can 


heart. |. Probably, not ninety-nine 
persons:ont .of a\ hundred ‘really 
understand the intense distrese.that 


Soma Ge 


Antonia, Jf she: 
greatest enemy; he would, swith 
pleasure and eagerness, have 
4 = is mie 
ve en in 
tion. , nS reg eg he-. 


whereby it mo be amends | But 
as yet-he formed no resolutions: 1 

_About, this time he. wrote :the 
fallawing letter to Lawson :—~ he 

; PF 70 ii 

: ‘DRESDEN, ‘January 15, Blew ot 

* Drar: When [ : last 
wrote. to. you; the leaves were still 
onthe trees, What a-:long, time 
back, that makes it seem! Now, 
we are ice and do little else 
than skate...Which is most to be 
envied of. us. two? You, on the 
whole, I think. But we have om 

agures £00, 

“T wish: you could see, anygion 
ture, as I want some one to give 
me & genuine  opinion--some one 
who knows what I used) to be,and 
could say whether I have improved 
or no I cannot do very.much:to 
it juat now, as the days are so 
recat) at it, is, Bors eres ——— 

being yan 

ii; month or two, — wat 

never have any news) from 
England now, except Y what I read 
in he wepapers, end about: that d 
don’t mocheare. That is not. news, 
in my sense, as you know. I some- 
times think of taking a holiday and 


running over for a month; but the 


—— - be too dangerous. 
ve got over —_— 

of, Soudan prone it has seemed 

Sieh ln hu is ¥ 








on What in the world shall I find 
td! write about? You won't care 
to hear about skating, coffee-par- 
ties-which in dulness beat even 
the British tea-fight hollow—or any 
one whom I know, and of whom, 

img my ‘cantatrice on the 
‘ou never 
D had 


8 a will 
rasse, you . 
her often enough in time. 
however, an amusing person 
to, with no more brains than 
She is very' naive and 
original too; and ‘though her criti- 
cisin ‘is not exactly secording to 
rule, it generally has’ meaning. 
How many of us could say as 
much? dl 
Af You see that: I am writing 
tnore to ask you to’ write than to 
tell you anything. Sometimes I 
get a sort of home-sickness on me, 
and long to hear a voite from my 
old world. | Work is not enough to 
fill one’s ‘whole  life—especi 
mine, with whom it' is ‘so muc 
more a means than an end. With 
some men, I know, it is different. 
Tibald | himself, for ‘instance, never 
seems to have an idea in his head, 
ora. feeling in his heart, that has 
hot reference td his work, If he 
were) ‘the most’ hopelessly stupid 
and unsuccessful man in the ‘world, 
instéad ‘of being the contrary, I be- 
lidve» hel would still: work on in his 
own way, though the result were 
starvation, I sometithes feel quite 
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even talks about pictures’ exce 


in the way that a carpenter ta 
about = A on = —all the 
energy an e enthusiasm that 
he a havé abdut him sotmewhe 
he bottles up and lets out from~his 
rr never from his tongu 
or his eyes. He never needs rest 
or amusement, He seems an in- 
carnation of Goethe’s “Without 
haste—but without rest.” Every 
hour of. daylight he is at wotk— 
every hour that he is awake He 
is thinking, in’ company with his 
meerschaum, He never dreams, not 
even in sleep, He ‘tells me that he 
only had a dream’ once in his life 
aad what do you suppose it was? 
Some vague striving after idéal 
beauty ?—some great attempt to 
express an unattainable’ thought? 
Not the ‘least, ‘He dreamed: that 
Titian told him that he better keep 
clear of heaven, for they got white 
beer there, and not Bavarian. Then 
he works ' so ' provokingly slowly. 
But what results? You know those 
works of ‘his, so honestly emula 
those of the giants of old, so gran 
so full of y, and yet almost 
so over-faultless. He seems, ‘too, 
as a teacher, to read’‘the nature 
of one’s talent ‘by intuition, and 
knows ‘how té bring it out; and 
he’ has a genius for criticism 
though it is always of the cold and 
judicial orderhe fever seems to 
hate or to love. Sheer power and 
strength, without’ beauty—that’ is 
his character; he ‘seems to put so 
much beauty into his work that’ he 
seems to’ have ‘left none to spare 
for life. ~ ° — 
“I confess IT do not understand 
such # man. T say, let life be 
beautiful as a Whole. Art is’ not 


augry | with” him, « He is deaf to qveey tang. "What say ‘you’ ‘at 
thusic;' and» apparently the’ most Rome ?— Yours ever, yun 
prosaic man’ in the worldnever “KE. Mavgror” 


CHAPTER V. 


ANTS bittow wiTK, xo 
«However much or ‘little Maurice 


she certain- 


thought about An 
about ‘him. 


ly thought a great de 


He was the ‘firét ‘person she had 
ever known’ who’ was capable of 
giving her enything like sympathy 
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in her vague aspirations—who could 
share! her feeling about Art‘as some- 
thing more thau a means of obtain- 
ing one’s share of the good things 
of this earth, When but a child, 


_ her questions and her dr which 


she then used to pour forth with 
impulsive frankness; had been as 
little understood by. those about 
her as if she talked the language of 
another world—as, in fact, she did. 
With the quickness of all children 
in such matters, she soon found 
this out, and drew into herself 
more and more, and became strange 
and solitary. The wandering life 
her family led had always perven 
ed her forming more than the most 
passing acquaintance with other 
girls of her own age, and those 
with whom she did meet interested 
her but little; and so she passed 
the unhappy youth which such 
natures must inevitably undergo— 
unhappy even when surrounded by 
affectionate sympathy, but unspeak- 
ably miserable when, as is usually 
the case, it is misunderstood. When 
such natures have grown old enough 
to appreciate the world and them- 
selves, the bitterness passes away. 
True genius accepts with a proud 
and silent resignation its solitary 
fate, and rejoices in shedding abroad 
its warmth and light without even 
wishing for the least return, But 
Antonia, as yet, understood neither 
herself nor the world. She still 
longed for sympathy and to meet 
with some nature that might speak 
her own language and comprehend 
something of what filled her soul. 

She was not an acute analyst of 
the characters of others—her expe- 
rience was too confined, and her 
nature too introspective and self- 
contained. She always accepted 
others who showed her any kind- 
ness at an estimation higher even 
than that at which they vaiued 
themselves; and, as Maurice was, 
in many points, really her superior 
—in experience and cultivation, for 
instance—she was only too willing 
to lean on and confide in him. She 
was woman, after all. 

VOL. OIlI,—NO, DOXXXII, 


Maurice, on the con was, 


consciously and itentio: , ‘an 
analyser of men and things, ‘hough 
of a lighter and less intense char 
ter than Antonia, his imagination, 
his experience of men and women, 
and that almost feminine sibil- 
ity which is » common phenome- 
non of the artistic temperament, 
him to comprehend Antonia’s’ 
acter very soon, He could not, 
perhaps, feel quite like her, but he 
could understand her feelings much 
better than she could understand 
them herself. : 

It gradually became more and 
more the habit of Antonia, as the 
familiarity of friendship increased, 
to ask Maurice for advice in her 
difficulties.. One day—it was at 
the end of February—she entered 
his studio for the first time. The 
affair was urgent, and as he had 
not visited his neighbours for some 
days, she was obliged to anticipate 
his coming. When she en e 
was at work upon his picture of 
‘The Death of Moreau.’ Her eye 
immediately rested upon the work, 
which was very nearly finished. 
She was the first person who had 
seen it except the painter him- 
self. 

Maurice noticed the direction of 
her look with an anxiety which he 
would not have confessed even to 
himself, and it was with a feeling of 
unconscious disappointment ‘that 
she made no remark on what she 
saw, but entered at once on the 
business upon which she had come. 
Before she left him, however, he 
was determined to sound her upon 
the subject of his picture—not that 
he doubted the favourable naturé 
of her opinion, but that, like all 
artists—and he certainly did, not 
differ ior his Piowed ~ ne 
respect—his soul lon or 
enco ment of praise, capegany 
as he felt sure that hers would not 
be unappreciative. He therefore 


said :— 
“T am glad that you have at fast 


visited my cent, atelier,” ' 
wish, though, I had eee 
Y ys 
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ter to show you. You see even 
this is unfinished.” 

She looked well at the great his- 
torical picture of the dying Marshal, 
but said nothing, mething in 
her expression reminded Maurice 
—strangely enough—of Tibald; 
and the fancy made him smile. In 
point of fact, she wanted to find 
something to say, but could not. 
Who among those who frequent the 
studios has not felt so a thousand 
times? And who among artists 
has not felt the chill that follows 
that unwilling silence on the part 
of some valued visitor? Not paint- 
ers only, but musicians and poets 
also know it well—and their friends 
even better than they. 

Antonia was certainly anything 
but a gushing person — she had 
no flattery at the end of her 
tongue. 

“"T see,” she said at last. “ Will 
it be long before it is quite finish- 
ed? I never like to say what I 
think before the end.” 

“You are right in that. Pro- 
cesses should always be kept con- 
cealed.” 

“ Besides, I am a bad judge of 

ictures,” said Antonia. 

“T doubt that, very much.” 

“But I am, indeed. At least I 
always differ from everybody.” 

“ So do all good judges.” 

“ But I mean from good judges.” 

“For instance? ” 

“Oh, I hardly know. In fact I 
have never talked much about such 
thin ” 

“ But you must have seen a great 
many pictures?” 

“A great many—but I remember 
very few.” 

“You must have seen more than 
I—I know only London and Paris 
and here—you know Florence, and 
Rome, and Venice, besides Dresden 
and Paris,” 

“Yes—and Munich as well. But 
you beat me by London. Are there 
many pictures there?” 

“A great many, ButI envy you 
Italy.” 

“You will go there some day, I 
suppose ?” 
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“‘T hope so, most devoutly... But 
do you not care for Art—for paint- 
ing, I mean?” Perhaps the unex- 
ted failure of Moreau rankled in 

a little. 

“Not care for them? Why do 
you ask that?” 

“You said they do not remain in 

our memory. Now that I rather 
ook on as a test,” 

“JT dare say you are right,” she 
answered——“ and yet I am not sure, 
The fact is, that when I leave a gal- 
lery I generally remember one pic- 
ture and no more; and the more I 
look at, the less I can remember of 
the others and the more of the one, 
You know the Louvre?” 

“ Well,” 

“Well, then—out of all the pic- 
tures there—I believe I saw them 
all with my father—I only remem- 
ber one.” 

“ And that is——?” 

“Our Blessed Lady.” 

“You mean the great Murillo, 
no doubt—I have known it affect 
others in the same way. But do 
you remember no more?” 

“That, and an angel.” 

“T guess which you mean.” 

“ And then in Florence I remem- 
ber again Our Blessed Lady, and 
here——” 

“What is it you know best 
here ?” 

“Our Lady again — but the 
most beautiful of all.” 

“I suppose you mean the San 
Sisto?” 

“T daresay it is called so.” 

“But do you not remember my 
favourite—‘ La Notte’—the Coreg- 

iO ? ” 

“ Which is that?” 

“The picture where Mary is 
bending over the cradle. Do you 
not remember it by the wonder- 
ful light streaming upon. the 
mother’s face from the glory of 
her child?” 

“T rethember! It is besutiful 
indeed. But the other—-I know it 
by heart,” 

“Tt is indeed a great. picture. 
But, somehow, it disappointed 
me.” 
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“ Disappointed you?” 

“Tt is very heretical, but I con- 
fess it.” 

“What could you have expected, 
then?” 

“T hardly know—but 80 it was.” 

“ There—did I not tell you I am 
a bad judge?” 

“But in this it is I, not you, who 
differ from the good judges.” 

“But you are a painter.” 

“We are both artists. Art is One. 
But what do you say, Antonia? 
Let us see the two pictures together, 
and decide the question.” - 

“JT shall always love the San 
Sisto best—but I love the other, 
too,” 

“Shall we go, however?” 

Antonia consented with joy, and 
the visit to the gallery which en- 
sued was by no means the last. It 
soon became even a matter of course 
that whenever Maurice had time 
and opportunity at his disposal, he 
spent it in company with the Ital- 
ian girl at the gallery in the Neu- 
Markt. Her enthusiasm was at 
first intensely uncultivated; but 
she had, even at the beginning, and 
in a much higher degree than her 
more skilled companion, the faculty 
of going straight to the soul of a 
picture, and her free and impul- 
sive criticism, though often really 
wrong, often threw upon the sub- 
jects which it touched a light which 

e could never otherwise have 
gained during the study of a life- 
time. He often rightly differed 
from her, but her remarks, even 
when wildly wrong, were sugges- 
tive, and opened out to him new 
regions of idea and new lines of 
criticism. Her method of study- 
ing a picture was illustrative of her 
nature. She would stand before 
some painting, selected, Heaven 
alone knew why—often really from 
caprice, and very often apparently 
so—and wait before it im silence 
until she had established between 
it and herself a strange kind of 
sympathy. When in this state she 
was sometimes physically affected, 
in the same way as marily persons 
are by music. The tears would 
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come into her eyes, and she became 
unconscious for a time of the things 
and people around her—of time 
and place—of all save the cause of 
her excitement. Her living human 
soul entered the dead canvas, and, 
as it were, raised it from the dead. 
As is almost always the case, her 
excitement became contagious, and 
Maurice himself could not help 
sometimes coming under its influ- 
ence, and the oftener as time went 
on. When the rapport between 
herself and a comps was once 
established, it was easily renewed; 
and on entering the gallery after- 
wards, she was drawn at once to 
some painting which had acquired 
this sort of fascination over her. 
But, in time, the skill and know- 
ledge of Maurice educated her as 
much as her enthusiasm had opened 
a new world to him, so that at last 
they nearly met half-way. And so 
they, the man and the woman, 
passed through the long lines of 
paintings as if through life—he 
through knowledge, she through 
emotion, helping and aiding each 
other to probe to its real depths 
the world of beautiful ideas—the 
world of Art, in which dwelt both 
their souls. 

The peta passage occurs in 
a letter written by Maurice to Law- 
son, in April:— 


“You see that the iron of work 
is more and more entering into my 
soul—what I used to call Tegiliansse 
work, I mean, and not. my. own 
picture. I wish, though, you could 
see the latter still. I don’t know 
what to say of it. I am sorry I 
chose such a subject, but I suppose 
Ihad better get it done. It was 
very wrong of me to go in fora 
battle-piece, with red coats, and so 
on. But still I had an idea, and 
should like you to help me to make 
"Fou know my love of pecuat 

“You know my love o 
ing about other people. ell, my 
attempt to set the maéstro before 
you has set me _ thinking, about 
many things. This is the result, if 
you care to have it, so far as he is 
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concerned. It is my attempt to 
solve what used to appear to me 
the intensely prosaic nature of the 


man, 

“Men of large natures, and wo- 
men too, cannot use the small lan- 
guage of the world. The highest 

guage of the world is inadequate 
for the expression of any but small 
ideas. Thus those who have large 
ideas must necessarily give up, as 
utterly vain, any attempt to talk 
them. They very soon find, that it 
is utterly impossible, All super- 
latives and conventionally poetical 
expressions are thus quite mean- 
ingless, except when used to express 
the highest flight to which small 
minds can reach, <A school-girl is 
quite justified in going into ecsta- 
sies of words, but how should the 
enthusiasm of a Tibald find vent? 
Not even the highest poetry can 
exactly express that form of en- 
thusiasm which finds its true outlet 
in form and colour. How tame, to 
@ very great painter, must appear 
any attempt to describe in words 
nee can only be expressed by the 


“T believe this to be the reason 
why the talk of painters, like that 
of musicians, is generally confined 
to technicalities, about. which they 
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can talk, and of money, of which 


genius is as y as it is profuse 
—and why they, as a rule, beliey 
only in small poetry, which only 
attempts to express small ideas. 

“T imagine to myself, then, a 
nature full of impulse and passion 
that cannot be suppressed, denied 
its proper outlet, and the conven- 
tional idea of the enthusiast is the 
result. It would be always ying 
to pour itself into all sorts of - 
nels—would be talking for ever, 
and incapable of doing anything, 
But, let it once find its mnght course 
and it would flow on calmly an 
silently, doing great things, though 
bearing a smiling and perhaps even 
stupid front to the world. The 
enthusiasm would be there, but 
fully developed—it would have 
turned to energy. 

“Tt is the most terrible thing 
that can happen to a man or wo- 
man to be denied, or not to be able 
to find, the proper outlet. And 
yet, I fear, it happens daily. This 
rather commonplace truth has come 
home to me of late with a new 
force, and as if it were a Emon | 
of my own, I suppose you wi 
say you knew it long ago, I 
should have said I knew it too— 
but I should have been wrong.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


May 2.—I have been just eleven 
months in Dresden to-day, and 
cannot. help feeling that have 
made good progress in the time, 
Certainly in many ways I am very 
different'as a painter from what I 
was a year ago. I shall deserve to 
be able to get my bread, I hope and 
believe; but shall I ever be able to 
do anything really great? Shall I 
ever be able to carry out in truth 
one single idea? 

I am not, however, altogether 
without encouragement. ibald 
has certainly noticed me very fa- 
vourably of late, and clearly takes 
an interest in me. He no longer 
contents himself with “ So/” and 
“Hn! "—he really goes out of his 


road to give me advice. But inde- 
pendently of Tibald—-though it is 
no doubt owing to him—I certain- 
ly feel my ideas about all, artistic 
matters considerably enlarged and 
expanded. For one thing, I begin 
to see clearly—what I have never 
properly understood till lately— 
that Art, to be worth anything, 
must be its own end. Of course 1 
have said so a hundred thousand 
times, but I believed and said it 
only in the way that a man believes 
and says that he is mortal; he 
would not dream of denying the 
assertion, of course, and would 
laugh at the absurdity of any one 
who might be so daring as to do 80 
—but the truth of it, I see now, 
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was never part of myself. TI really 
do not seem to be the same person 
who began to paint’ that absurd 
daub of ‘The Death of Moreau.’ 
How strange is a sudden waking 
up like this! I can almost date 

e moment of it. 

There is only one thing about 
which I do not feel quite at ease. 
I have the same old desire still to 

aint a picture now, and at once, 
know what Tibald would say, 
“No—not yet,” but I must let 
myself out somehow. Perpetual 
and unvaried taking in is very 
right, no doubt, but it restrains 
one’s energy rather too much, I 
really must do something, as well 
as learn. I shall not attempt any- 
thing very immense, though, this 
time. 

May 7.—What a strange _ girl 
Antonia is! And yet, somehow, I 
understand her, though I should 
certainly be unable to give any idea 
of her character to any one else. 
Suppose I was writing to Lawson, 
for instance, and wanted to give 
him my impressions of her, what in 
the world could I ‘say ? Very en- 
thusiastic—yes, but so are a million 
women. Good natural talent for 
Art—so have a million more. Very 
uncultivated—well, how few women 
are not! So that won’t do, I 
should only have described a wo- 
man very little above the average, 
and not really like Antonia at all. 
Perhaps I could get at it by means 
of cataloguing her peculiarities. 
For instance, she is the only en- 
thusiastic woman I ever came 
across who is silent—from which I 
should infer that her enthusiasm is 
real, She is the only clever woman 
I ever.saw who is not always saying 
clever things—so I infer some other 
obscure virtue in her; and the only 
uncultivated woman who does or 
does not something or other quite 
as much to the point; and so on, 
Well, it isn’t worth the trying, for 
I certainly don’t want to describe 
- her to anybody, and I need not tr 
to explain to myself why I think 
understand her. 

I wish, though, I could help her 
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to cultivate her own special ‘talent 
—music. I believe that she would 
do on the . She has ‘all ‘the 
qualities, and is a born Italian ‘as 
well, which is a piece of good for- 
tune that ought not to be wasted. 
Well, I must try and make a little 
money—I should rather ~ like to 
play the art patron to some ‘one 
who would do me justice. 

The worst of it is that she ought 
not to be wasting all this time if. 
she is ever really to do anything. 
. . . By the way, a good idea! 
There is one thing I can do—I will 
hire a piano, and she shall use it as 
much as she likes—or, better, it 
shall stand in their room, I shall 
ask them to take care of it for me 
as a favour, for I certainly have no 
room for it here, and my work will 
not be disturbed—that would never 


do. 
May 29.—I almost wish to Hea- 
ven that I had never thought of the 

iano, or else that the lady would 
et it alone sometimes—say for half 
an hour or so once. a-week. 

Perhaps, however, when the sum- 
mer is really here, I shall have a 
little less of it. If she is at all like 
me she will find Art go a little to 
the dogs when Nature has it all her 
own way ee ee when 
Art calls to work and Nature to idle- 
ness. I wonder what Lawson is 
doing—I have not heard from him 
for an age. But then, on the other 
hand, I have not written to him— 
and what is the advantage of friend- 
ship if it cannot exist without cor- 
respondence? This is the feminine 
idea—but then feminine friendship, 
I take it, isa very queer thing. 

Well, if I mean to enjoy myself 
a little when the summer comes, I 
must work all the better now. Cer- 
tainly I have a®very good example, 
if not always before my eyes, yet 
always in my ears. What a glorious 
voice it is! I must manage to get 
acquainted with somebody or other 
who may be able to do something 
for it—it is infinitely too to 
be lost in the chorus, and the uncle 
and aunt seem a couple of imbeciles. 
If I could but get that splendid 
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voice of hers only half a mile away 
from myself, what a relief it would 
be to me! Perhaps I might manage 
to do something with this picture of 
mine in that case. 

Certainly, we painters stand at a 
great disadvantage with respect to 
musicians. We can’t annoy them 
with our practising, but they can 
drive us to desperation with theirs. 
I must find out some method of 
revenge. 

How she is attacking those exer- 
cises! Well—I give in—and in 
sheer despair will attack mine. 

To-morrow I will lay in a stock 
of cotton wool. 

June 16.—Summer is come again, 
and I have wasted its first real day 
by—working. 

I am ashamed of myself, but the 
fact remains. I had made such 
good intentions only last night. I 
was not to do a stroke of work, but 
was to walk by myself to my old 
place on the Leipzig road. hat 
an age it is since I was there last! 
There I was to drink a bottle of 
Riidesheimer, and then do what- 
ever I might feel inclined, except 
go back to the town. What demon 
put it into my head to give just one 
touch to my confounded canvas ? 
Alas! I yielded to temptation—the 
touch multiplied itself—and here I 
am still, with my head one whirl 
of scales. 
bought the cotton wool? 

Well, I vow that the very next 
fine day I will not even look to- 
wards my easel. To-morrow—vwell, 
I may as well finish off what I have 
been doing to-day—and the next 
day I must spend entirely with 
Tibald—and the next, I have pro- 
mised to take Antonia to the theatre 
—and the next—well, I will do 
nothing as soon as pessible at least. 

And now let me see what I have 
done to-day. I should like Antonia 
to see it also, though—to judge how 
far I have succeeded in working out 
that idea of hers. I will get her to 
look at it to-morrow, when it will be 
in a better state, and make her give 
me her opinion. 

I must write to Lawson soon— 
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one day next week, perha And 
yet, perhaps, I had better eit till I 
hear from him., I don’t even know 
whether he is in Rome or not; an 
if he did not get my letter there 
don’t suppose he would get it at 

What shall I do with myself this 
evening? I have been keeping my- 
self so close lately that I am begin- 
ning to lose all my acquaintance, [ 
could go to Emil's, certainly—but, 
ten to one, he will be at the theatre 
and I am getting tired of that eternal 
method of killing time. I might 
take a stroll on the Terrace—I 
should be sure to meet some one [ 
knew—but no, I think I will sta 
at home, after all, In that case, 
may as well fill my meerschaum, 
Confound it! I left it last night 
at Salvi’s. Well, then, there is no 
help for it—I must go over and get 
it. That will have one good effect 
at least—it may stop the piano for 
a time. 

June 27.—I thought yesterday 
that my new picture was really get- 
ting on;:but on looking at it this 
morning I am disgusted. I think 
I shall give itup. I never felt be- 
fore such a sickening sense of im- 
perfection. The worst is, that I 
cannot see how I'am going wrong, 
I have already stood before the 
canvas for two hours at least, and 
can find nothing to alter, except— 
the whole thing, which I might 
therefore just as well cut to pieces 
at once. 

It is so frightfully dead—a mere 
copy of a possible combination of 
natural forms, and nothing more. 
In the hands of a great master a 
touch or two would put into it the 
life-giving soul—but that is just 
what I despair of doing. If I could 
only let out into it something of 
what I have received from that Ti- 
tian we studied yesterday, I should 
be content. If I cannot create, 
surely I might hope to reproduce. 
But this is neither creation nor re- 
production, nor can be. I may as 
well dismiss all hope, if this is the 
best I can do, There are enough ~ 
mere copyists in the world without 
A <b is 
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“ Antonia ?—I never heard you 
come in.” 

“You were at work? Do I dis- 
turb you? I only came to ask— 
but how pale and sad you look! 
Are you not well?” 

“Qh, it is nothing. 
disgusted.” 

“What has happened?” 

“Look at this.” 

“ Ah, that is beautiful !—but—” 

“Yes, ‘but/’—that is the very 

int.” 

“Tt is not finished?” 

“Not finished—but done with.” 

“Shall you not finish it, then?” 

“T cannot.” 

“Ah! you are tired of it, 
wants so little—it is a pity.” 

“Tired? I am sick of it—and it 
is just that little I cannot do. You 
see, Antonia, just think of the San 
Sisto and all those great pictures 
we know so well, and then look at 
this. They are alive.” 

“ And so will this be soon.” 

“Never, without the hand of a 
master.” 

“Of course not. But it must live 
_soon—it wants so little.” 

“Do you not see what that little 
is? It is everything.” 

“You mean life—soul?” 

“That is what I mean. Ah, 
Antonia, if I could throw into my 
hand the soul that you throw into 
your voice, this would be a picture 
then.” 

“T throw nothing into my music 
—I only find what is there. It is 


I am only 


Yet it 


ye 
“ Would I could find it so! ” 
“Ah, my friend, you feel as I 


often feel. Shall I tell you what I 
do when I cannot make music come. 
right?” 

“What?” 

“T do three things—I laugh at 
myself; I call myself stupid; and 
I try again.” 

“And if that does not an- 
swer?” 


“Then—I don’t try it again. One 
cannot do everything, you know. 
But you are not to be like me in 
that. You must try my first re- 
medy. You have already called 
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or stupid, and now you must 
“By all means, Antonia, if you 

will ans me.” é ont 

“Oh, you shall be made to 
laugh ! t you must do some- 
thing else too. You must promise 
me not to look at your picture for 
three whole days.” 

“TI won’t look at it for three 
whole years, if you like.” 

“No—but you must promise me 
something more still.” 

“ Well ” 

“TI will not tell you unless you 
promise.” 

“T promise, then.” 

“You must spend the three days 
among the woods. You must indo 
some sketches, and you must give 
them to me.” 

“But, Antonia——” 

“You have promised.” 

“But I have promised Herr 
Tibald——” 

“But you have promised me.” 

“ But——” 

“There!—there is a cover over 
the poor picture! Now come over 
to us, and try to make us laugh. 
And to-morrow you will sketch me 
some oaks, the finest you can find, 
and some water—and the next day 
some more, and the next day too— 
and then——” 

“Then?” 

“We will make a great hole in 
your picture !—-How the sun shines, 
it is almost like Milan.” 

“Would you like to go into the 
country, Antonia?” 

“Oh, of all things!” 

“Then could not you, and your 
uncle and aunt, help me to get 
through one or two of the three 
days? As you have condemned 
me to exile you ought to make it 
as endurable as possible.” 

“Oh, my aunt in the woods! 
That is a good joke.” 

“Well, what do you say? Any 
way I will come over to them, and 
talk of it.” 

July 1.—I certainly never spent 
my time in a more absurdly idyllic 
manner than I have spent the last 
three days. But I have as certainly 
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enjoyed them. I believe I wanted 
rest, and so far Antonia was # good 
physician. Now, let, me see this 
picture of mine. But here comes 
my doctor. 

“My friend, I have come to see 
you.make the hole.” 

“Wait a minute, Antonia! I 
have an idea.” 

“ But it will not do.” 

“Ah, you are laughing at me. 


Do you know what happened yes- 
terday?” 
“What? An adventure?” 
“ Yes.” 


“What was it?” 

“T found this picture of mine— 
where do you suppose ?” 

“ Where?” 

“That is my secret. But have I 
not told you that Art is One?” 

“How mysterious! Come, I 
am waiting to see you make the 
hole.” ; 

“Well—I found it in a song, 
into which you had put life, for 
once.” 

“ Pazzie!—now then—the hole!” 

“‘Look—I will prove to you that 
I understood your song. Give it 
me.” 

“What? The knife—or the scis- 
sors?” 

“ Neither—we will try the pa- 
lette first. But don’t go yet—I 
shall want you.” 

July 8.—“ Well, Antonia?” 

“Not quite, yet. But it will do— 
let me see—in three days.” 

“In three days? I could not 
find myself another three days’ 
work here. I should be overdoing 
things.” 

“ You have nothing more to do.” 

“ What has to be done, then?” 

“My friend, now you ought to 
call yourself stupid indeed, Cover 
it up, and look at it in three 
days.” 

“ For the fairies to finish?” 

“Yes—for the fairies. When a 
thing is good, the fairies always 
come and make it better. So cover 
it, and. go and tell every one that 
you have painted a picture.” 

“ But have I in truth done so?” 
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“My dear. friend, you know ‘in 
your own soul that you have,” 


“Not so, Antonia! I know it 
in yours.” tos573 

August 5.—‘ Antonia!” 

“My friend?” ok 

“Do you believe what the world 
says?” ; 

“When I like. What does: it 


say now? It says so many things,” 

“Tt says that the English Herr, 
Edward Maurice, the pupil of Ti- 
bald the painter, has painted: 
great picture.” 

“Oh, my dear friend, I am glad 
indeed! Has Herr Tibald seen it?” 

“Yes—and this is indeed some- 
thing to be proud of—he agrees 
with the world.” 

“And you—what do you say 
yourself?’ 

“T say that the world is wrong, 
and Tibald too, for once.” 

“Bravo! It is so likely you 
think so.” 

“T do, though. I say that the 
person who painted that picture 
is not the English Herr, Edward 
Maurice, the pupil of Tibald, but, 
through his hands, the Italian 
Fraulein, Antonia Salvi—the pupil 
of Raphael and of Titian. My dear 
Antonia, you cannot tell what I 
owe you,” 

“* Anch’ to pittore!’ I congratu- 
late myself heartily, then.” 

“Believe me, it is so, And now 
will you let me do something for 
you, in my turn?” 

“That depends on what it is.” 

“T have just received a very 
valuable commission. It isa govern- 
ment one, and I was recommended 
by Tibald. In fact, my good for- 
tune is such that I wish my friends 
to share it. No, Antonia—I do 
not ask you to accept anything that 
you may not accept freely. Heaven 
alone knows how much of my good 
fortune—I speak seriously—I owe 
to your companionship, I now 
wish to carry out a very great: wish. 
of mine. I wish you to complete 
yourself as a singer, and areal to 
be the means by which you will 
achieve your fame.” 
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¥ Tuere are few things more curi- 
ous than the shape ‘taken by ex- 
treme cultivation in ‘these days in 
many well-known examples. It is 
the result of causes sufficiently nat- 
ural, but yet at variance with the 
established principles of thought, 
Wisdom, according to the’ received 
idea, ought to be something above 
the common prejudices and prepos- 
sessions of man, above the dreams 
of youth—infinitely calm, exquis~ 
itely reasonable, taking into account 
not only all the essential elements of 
humanity, but also its outward con- 
ditions, the way by which it has come 
in the past, the limits which bind it 
in the present. Such are the quali- 
ties we expect from philosophers 
when they enter upon the conside- 
ration of social questions, and cast 
anxious eyes away from their books 
upon the sad and weary world in 
which they live. All of us, whe- 
ther philosophers or not, are but 
too wel] aware that it is a weary 
and a melancholy world. Might is 
still right among us far more fre- 
quently than it ought to be. or 
gets uppermost notwithstanding 

efforts to the contrary. Money 
swamps merit; falsehood gets the 
better of truth. Nor is the reckon- 
ing more reassuring when we leave 
considering the ways of man to 
man, and come to look at those 
which we broadly call Providence, 
the ways of God. God crushes as 
well as man; the hearts that are 
most sweet and full of divine cha- 
rity are often the most hardly’ tried; 
the weary labourer to whom one 
touch of simple happiness, one word 
of kind encouragement, would give 
heart and strength for his work, 
has to toil on without either; no 
miracle drops down from heaven 
upon the suffering. Man,.sets his 
heel on the neck of his brother; 
and when the sufferer is at his 
earthly worst, heaven steps in with 
bereavements, — disappointments,— 


pangs of the soul. Such is’ the 
common fashion of - the world. 
When thoughtful’ man’ ap- 
proaches ‘this subject, it is but nat- 
ural that we should from 
him @ breadth of apprehension, a 
sober calm of vision. If it were 
but @ complicated machine which 
had ‘to. be set right this would be 
necessary; and the world is more 
complicated than any machine. A 
thousand ‘things have to be taken 
into consideration -by him who 
would throw any light upon its pro- 
blems, There are its laws to study; 
and when ‘the laws have been ‘stu- 
died, there are countless exceptions, 
modifying circumstances, individ- 
ual peculiarities, to be taken ‘into 
account, Neither will it do to look 
upon it arbitrarily as it is to- 
day. Our philosopher must’ con- 
sider how it came to be what 
it is to-day. He must realise the 
power of those dumb wunreason- 
able forces that are always at 
work among human things; he 
must acknowledge the innate de- 
ficiencies of the line and plum- 
met to measure the needs and 
capabilitities of men. It ‘would be 
endless work to make a ‘catalo 
of all the restrictions under which 
he would have to bind himself, 
Where is the man to be found ''so 
calm, so clear-sighted, so tolerant, 
so reasonable, as to take up this 
greatest of all subjects, and throw 
any real light to us as we toil ‘in 
the dark upon the difficulties ‘of 
our time ? : 
It is curious, and it would be 
laughable, were it not so profound- 
ly sad and beyond reach of mirth, 
to note the spirit and manner of 
thought -in which the subject is 
really approached by many of our 
latter-day prophets. To those who 
argue upon strict law there is little 
to be said. | The science of political 
economy may or may not true 
but it is at least a science dealing 
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with real or supposed laws, and~ 


bound to follow them out to what- 
soever cruel consequences they may 
involve. We do not pretend to 
discuss any such system at the pre- 
sent moment. It is its avowed op- 
ponent who stands before us with 
the. scroll in his hand, which is 
written avithin and without with 
other things besides lamentation 
and woe.* Mr, Ruskin has taken 
up his position of prophet at his 
own hand. Nobody called him to 
that solemn and fatal eminence. 
The world received him with ac- 
clamation long ago into a high place 
in what seemed his natural sphere. 
He talked to us of art, and we lis- 
tened, if not always agreeing, yet 
bound by the fascination of a voice 
full of the finest harmonies, the 
purest enthusiasms. He talked to 
us of clouds, and seas, and moun- 
tain lines, and those stones in which 
lie. better things than sermons, 
and his audience hung entranced 
upon his lips. Nobody contested his 
excellency in his own walk. We 
ney indow, hold his opinions 
less sacred, and retain some 
certain right of private judgment 
of which our critic was as jealous 
as any Pope; but nevertheless Eng- 
land was proud of her critic, who 
was in himself as great an artist as 
the old Venetians or the modern 
painters of whom he spoke. We 
are not. informed what was the sud- 
den inspiration or call of unknown 
voices which prompted him to leave 
this fair and peaceful eminence and 
rush up to the bleak hill-top where 
the prophets gather. He has him- 
self avowed that their gift was not 
his, “By rights, I ought to be 
out among the budding banks and 
hedges, outlining sprays of haw- 
thorn and clusters of primroses; 
that is my right work,” he says: 
and between this work and that 
of legislating for a nation there is 
little analogy or even resemblance. 
Society, we fear, can never be trained 
into those fine and tapering lines 
which regulate the leaves of our 
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trees, the petals of our flowers, 
There is nothing in it of kin 
with the innocent and _ spon- 
taneous blossoms of the spring. 
The painter, the botanist, the ob- 
server of rpc | require different. 
faculties and another frame of mind 
from that demanded of a lawgiver; 
yet since Moses there have few 
more ambitious and. catholic law- 
givers risen among men than he 
who now addresses. us from his 
blossomed orchard with the coun- 
sel of birds and the breath of 
flowers to help him in his self- 
appointed task. 

ut we are wrong in saying that 
we do not know by what inspira- 
tion Mr. Ruskin has been thus forced 
from his natural occupation, and 
thrust up fo that mount of vision 
on which the prophets dwell. He 
has himself told us the reason :— 


“Tt is not,” he says, “in the inner 
gist and truth of itright nor good for you, 
or for anybody else, that Cruikshank, 
with his great gift, and I with my weak, 
but yet thoroughly clear and definite 
one, should both of us be tormented “ 
agony of indignation and compassion, ti 
we are forced to give up our peace, and 
pleasure, and power; and rush down, 
into the streets and lanes of the city to 
do the little that is in the strength of 
our single hands against their unclean- 
liness and iniquity. But as in a sorely 
besieged town every. man went to the 
ramparts, whatsoever business he leaves, 
so neither he nor I have had any choice 
but to leave our household stuff and go 
on crusade such as we are called to; 
not that I mean, if Fate may be any way 
resisted, to give up the strength of my 
life, as he has given his; for I think he 
was wrong in doing so; and that he 
should only have carried the fiery cross 
his appointed leagues, and then given it 
into another hand; and for my own part 
I mean these, my letters, to close my 
political work for many a day; and I 
write them not in any hope of their 
being at present listened to, but to dis- 
burthen my heart of the witness I have 
to bear, that I may be free to go back to 
my garden lawns and paint birds and 
flowers there.” 





* ‘Time and Tide by Weare and Tyne.’ Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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Let us allow, without any further 

uestion, that this is a just and 
feasible reason why any man, what- 
ever his private avocation, should 
interpose in the ill-regulated affairs 
of the world. He has a burden on 
his heart because of their misery 
their hardships, all the wrongs and 
pangs they involve, and he must 
utter his burden or die, It has 
been such an impulse which has 
moved the greatest of prophets; 
once possessed by this fire in hi 
veins, the man’s opinion is worth 
ondering, though his trade had 
cor to work flowers in Berlin wool, 
instead of to paint them; and for 
this cause, if no other, we are ready 
to give our best attention to Mr. 
Ruskin. He has a fancy for foolish 
titles, which give a fantastic char- 
acter, or at least the appearance of 
a fantastic character, to his books; 
but, after all, that is a trifling and 
superficial weakness. It is not to 
be denied that he is eloquent, that 
he is in earnest, and that he thinks 
there is something in what he has 
to say. What does it matter though 
a book be called ‘Sesame and 
Lilies,’ if there is really something 
in it worthy, at this crisis of human 
affairs, of the attention of men? 
‘Time and Tide by Weare and 
Tyne’ may suggest sketches of 
rude Northumbrian life instead of 
the polished musings of a_philo- 
sopher in his garden; but that is 
a matter of the most trifling no- 
importance, if it be the fact that it 
conveys valuable information to us 
upon the problems of the day. We 
grant all these preliminaries with- 
out grudging to our new ar oc 
All we ask of him is that he shall 
really have this burden of pro- 
phecy, and that however fantasti- 
cally in his own way, not in ours, 
he shall utter what wisdom is in 
him, and cast such light as he pos- 
sesses upon the workaday puzzles of 
the world. 

And in case our readers should 
not recollect what kind of globe 
this is, let us set before them the 
sphere and material upon which 
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Mr. Ruskin means to operate. The 
system he propounds is not a mo- 
dification or improvement of .exist- 
ing things, but an entire new code 
of laws. He proposes to make us 
new from top to toe. Therefore it 
is fit that we should realise, to 
with, who and what we are, e 
are, in the first place, a nation which 
has long held itself up before Chris- 
tendom as a model of freedom and 
constitutional perfection. We have 


his struggled for hundreds of years 


against everybody who attempted 
to restrain our individual. liberties, 
We have thought nothing of sacri- 
ficing a dynasty to secure to our- 
selves the right of being consulted 
either, in pretence or reality about 
everything that was done for .us. 
Age after age our struggle has been 
to extend further and further the 
bounds of personal freedom, In- 
quisition of every kind is utterly 
obnoxious to us. An Englishman 
is born with the proud privilege of 
going where he pleases, doing as he 
pleases, and, so long as he keeps the 
law and his reputation, being ask- 
ed no questions. Even what he 
says, except in the most extreme 
cases, is his own affair, and one 
with: which no official interferes. 
A Frenchman must be furnished 
with ses papiers, words which mean 
volumes to every Continental ear. 
A German, if he happens to be 
“wanted,” has always a neat suc- 
cinct little biography to go, with 
him, compiled by a watchful State. 
But an Tnglishtpan’s boast is that 
there is no biography of him any- 
where—that nobody cares whence 
he comes nor whither he goes— 
that he may wang si ces 
he pleases, work when he pleases, 
idle when he pleases, subject’ him- 
self to private tyranny if he likes, 
but resist all public espionage . to 
the death. Our history is full of 
this leading principle. Generation 
after generation has thrown off an- 
other and another coil of social re- 
striction—not convulsively, nor all 
at once, but with a patient deter- 
mination, which shows how it has 
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entered into the heart of the nation. 
All this is as well known as their 
A BC to most’men.’ And it is to 
@ nation of this kind that Mr. Rus- 
kin, a well-educated “Englishman, 
on & his new code of laws. 

e is a Tory and Conservative, he 
says—he has no such horror of slav- 
ery, and no such unbounded faith 
in‘ freedom, as have Englishmen in 

ral. But still, we suppose, he 
sane and in his right mind, and 
understands something of the an- 
slogy'of facts. He’ would not pro- 
pose to a community of Puritans 
an instantaneous plunge into all the 
dissipations of fashionable society ; 
nor would he propose a course of 
severe philosophical study te the 
members of, say, the Pytchley or 
any other hunt. But what he pro- 
poses to do is stranger and foolisher 
than either—so strange indeed and 
so foolish that the public in the ex- 
treme absurdity of it is apt to lose 
a useful lesson, and greet with 
scornful laughter alone a sight 
which is well calculated to arouse 
more painful emotions. 

For human folly, especially when 
in conjunction with human wisdom, 
8 an affecting sight to behold; and 
there is something amazing in the 
calm with which a man, who is im- 
mensely above the average in in- 
tellect, and still more so in cultiva- 
tion, can look down from his emin- 
énce on hearts breaking and lives 
perishing, and utter forth his child- 
Ish panacea. In such circumstances 
the destructive has a great advan- 
tage over the constructive philoso- 
pher. The former cannot but have 
a great deal of reason in his denun- 
ciations, and so long as he confines 
himself to these he is safe, No 
= can raise his voice too 

udly against modern, as none has 
been too energetic against ancient, 
crimes and miseries. Our world is 
full of sordid sins, of shameless 
follies, of mean and shortsighted 
perversity. Whole classes among 
us bellow for freedom one moment, 
and bind themselves under a volun- 
tary system of slavery the next. 


Others make loud proclamations’ of 
uprightness, and while they “dre 
doing it,exert their whole strength 
to defraud their neighbours.  Sinée 
the world began, its history has 
been that of a series of cri 
more or less violent, in whi 
everything that was bad 
to the top with a force which 
threatened to swamp everything 
that was good and noble. ‘The 
motive of the crisis changes from 
time to time, but the fact does not 
vary. And we are now in the midst 
of one of those violent emergencies, 
The special sin of the time is law- 
lessness or lawless selfishness—the 
reign of every man’s special interest, 
or of whatever every man thinks his 
special interest, in antagonism to that 
of the species in general, and of all 
and every other man. Ours is a 

in which every man does his wor 
for his pay, and for no other motive; 
in which excellence has ceased to be 
desired or thought desirable, and 
fame, that last infirmity of noble 
minds, has gone out of fashion—a 
day in which we no longer care 
what becomes of our neighbours, 
but centre all our thoughts on our- 
selves. Ours is the age of trades- 
unions—societies which (whatever 
advantage may be in them, a ques- 
tion which it is not our business to 
discuss) hold their members down 
to a level of compulsory mediocrity, 
and wield over their enemies the 
mysterious power of a Vehme Ge- 
richt ; of competitions in which 4 
man’s ability to govern a province 
is proved by his capacity for re- 
membering a date; a day of fraudu- 
lent bankruptcies, of mercantile dis- 
honesty, of rampant tradesmanship. 
It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the real evils of the time. 
And there are plenty of voices— 
not sweet, perhaps, but serious 
enough—to proclaim it; voices, no 
doubt, that sometimes shriek fana- 
tically, and sometimes overstep the 
boundary between the ridiculous 
and the sublime. There is Carlyle. 
with thunders of Jove, with wild 
lightning and storm-blasts, blazing 
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and, resounding in the upper hori- 
zon—to little practical purpose, yet 
with something of rugged grandeur, 
like a Norse demigod; there ig the 
“philosopher” in and out, of Par- 
liament, perfect in theoretical wis- 
dom, and logical beyond all human 
possibilities ; there are. the tri- 
bunes who rave against aristocrats, 
and the champions who rave against 
the people; there is, to go from 
great to small, the ‘Saturday Re- 
yiew’ in a corner, swearing, blas- 

heming, and tearing its hair in a 
blast. against all women. In short, 
both the halves and all the ranks of 
humanity are indicated before many 
tribunals, and a very true bill—too 
true a bill in most cases—is found 
against them. The prophets, in 
their rage and passion, are always 
partly in the right, Tt would be 
difficult, in this present moment of 
commotion and internal ferment, 
to say of any that he was entirely 
wrong. 

But it is a totally different affair 
when we come to schemes to set all 
this wrong right. Even in such a 
matter as the tenure of land ‘in Ire- 
land, how many plans are afloat— 
what wild suggestions are made— 
how bewildering are the chances on 
one side and the other! How much 
more when it is the reformation of 
a nation instead of the tenure of so 
many acres of soil! Yet, notwith- 
standing the difficulties of this, vast 
subject, Mr. Ruskin has ventured 
upon it. His project is not put 
forth in one formal scheme, but. is 
to be found in a series of letters 
addressed to an apparently intel- 
ligent working man. Their desti- 
nation is the most appropriate 
thing in them. Had it been pos- 
sible to imagine any intelligent 
working man in possession of a 
style so perfect as Mr. Ruskin’s, 
these suggestions for a new code of 
national laws would have been ex- 
actly such as we could have ima- 
gined him to produce. The lion 
meets with the lanib in this new 
but ever recurring paradox. The 
dreams of an anddncated intelli- 


gence and the dreams of extreme 
and recluse cultivation encounter 
each other upon common ground, 
The defect in both is the same 
defect. . The clever artisan ‘ who 
is .superior,.to his fellows, who 
reads and thinks, and_interests 
the educated spectator, goes wild- 
ly astray in his yisions of the 
better time that is coming, be. 
cause he draws all his ide f it 
from books and his own crude rea- 
sonings, and leaves practical con- 
siderations aside aS unimportant 
things, The student who lives in hig 
library and his orchard, who takes 
counsel, he also, with his, poets, 
and with the birds that believe in 
him and sing him their. secrets 
outside, does something precisely 
similar, The two are each. other's 
natural confidants and companions, 
The one by force of circums 
the other . by free-will or nat 
constitution, has put himself out of 
that training-ground of actual life 
in which all the complications, all 
the difficulties of humanity, come 
into play. This is the chief explan- 
ation of the curious foolishness, 
Utopianism, impractical character 
of the suggestions of so many men 
whose opmions ought to be’ emi- 
nently worth having. .Men who 
have accumulated all kinds of in- 
formation, and to whom the trea- 
sury of all the ages lies open, amaze 
us with plans as pretty and as futile 
as the fancies of an untrained in- 
tellectualist, or the generous visions 
of boy or girl in the age of optim- 
ism and all-belief, Such dreams 
may be noble in the case of the 
youth; they are pathetic in the 
case of the partially educated, who 
express in them at once the beau 
and the weakness of superfici 
knowledge. But how shall we de- ° 
signate them in the case of those 
who ought to know better, to whom 
an acquaintance with the long re- 
sults of time is a duty, who ought 
to be fully aware of the lessons of 
i and the capabilities of life? 
In such the folly is monstrous; the 
blindness weilnigh unpardonable; 
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for it is a blindness which gives 
itself forth as insight, and holds 
out a reckless hand to guide the 


blind. 
We will do our best to give our 
readers , an idea of Mr. Ruskin’s 


scheme, for their and our and Eng- 
land’s deliverance from the evils 
that overwhelm us, in a consecutive 
form : that is, we will give his pro- 
posals in such sequence as we can, 
though it is hard to know precisely 
where to begin. We shall, at hazard, 
and because it is of all points the 
most picturesque and attractive to 
the general world, choose the period 
of youth, the age of romance, and 
open the exposition by a sketch of 
what will be, in his new-formed 
world, Mr. Ruskin’s way of dealing 
with his youths and maidens. As 
his mode is to expose the miserable 
inefficiency of our present arrange- 
ments, before producing his plan for 
their improvement we may mention 
that it is after a painful opening up 
of the subjects of over-work, and 
of rash and improvident marriages, 
the last being, in the cases he 
mentions, the cause of the first, 
and the whole ending in premature 
death, beggary, orphan asylums, and 
a liberality on the part of our our phi- 
losopher which makes him unable 
to buy an edition of the ‘Flora of 
Java,’ which he particularly want- 
ed—that he proceeds to his own 
suggestions for a new system. Let 
us say, however, by the way, that 
Mr. Ruskin is singularly indiscreet 
in instancing the cases in which his 
help has been called for. His de- 
scription of the poor people who 
appealed to his not silent charity, 
is clear enough to be, no doubt, 
identified by many. It may be 
wrong of a poor barrister to die 
and leave a widow with eight chil- 
dren penniless on the world; and 
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no doubt it is very wrong for pe 
sonal friends of Mr. Ruskin to teen 
the brink of bankruptcy. But still 
that és no reason for holding them 
to the public in all the deformity of 
their social wickedness. The gen- 
eral fact is strong enough, without 
these particular instances. There 
are thousands of people in the world 
who would rather give twenty 
pounds to a poor widow than to 
Quaritch the bookseller for the 
‘Flora of Java;’ and, important 
though that work may be, and ‘still 
more important as may be the work 
which Mr. Ruskin could have pro- 
duced by its aid, still there are in- 
stances of self-denial more griey- 
ous. The argument, as it hap- 
pens, would have been a great deal 
stronger without the illustrations, 
But now for Mr. Ruskin’s plan to 
prevent imprudent marriages, and 
to secure such unions as will not 
lead to orphan asylums and death 
by over-work. 


‘* You leave your marriages,” he says, 
“to be settled by supply and demand 
instead of wholesome law. And. thus, 
among your youths and maidens, the im- 
provident, incontinent, selfish, and fool- 
ish ones marry whether you will or not, 
and beget families of children, necessa- 
rily inheritors in a great degree of those 
natural dispositions, and for whom, sup- 
posing they had the best dispositions 
the world, you have thus provided, by 
way of educators, the foolishest fathers 
and mothers you could find.* On the 
other hand, whosoever is wise, patient, 
unselfish, pure, among your youth, you 
keep maidor bachelor, wasting their best 
days of life in painful sacritice, forbidding 
them their best help and best reward, 
and carefully excluding their patience 
and tenderness from any offices of pa- 
rental duty. Is not this a beatific and 
beautifully sagacious scheme for a Celes- 
tial Empire“such as that of these British 
Isles ? 





* Here Mr. Ruskin interposes a parenthesis. (‘ The only rational sentence in 
their letters, usually, is the invariable one in which they declare themselves ‘incap- 


able of providing for their children’s education. 


»” 


He has just before quoted a 


letter from an artist’s wife asking for a presentation to Christ's Hospital, in which 
this sentence occurs. Poor mothers, who may chance to have a visionary faith in 


the great writer, beware! 


Other men may equally refuse to grant your prayers; 


but few are likely to turn a happy sentence by means of such pitiful petitions. 
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“Briefly, then, and in main points, 
subject in minor ones to such modifica- 
tions in detail as local circumstances 
and characters would render expedient, 
these following are laws'such as a pru- 
dent nation would institute respecting 
its marriages. Permission to marry 
should be the reward held in sight of 
its youth during the entire latter part 
of the course of their education, and it 
should be granted as the national attes- 
tation that the first portion of their 
lives had been rightly fulfilled, It 
should not be attainable without ear- 
nest and consistent effort, though put 
within the reach of all who were willing 
to make such effort, and the granting of 
it should be a public testimony to the 
fact that the youth or maid to whom it 
was given had lived within their proper 
sphere a modest and virtuous life, and 
had attained such skill in their proper 
handicraft, and in arts of household eco- 
nomy, as might give well-founded expec- 
tations of their being able honourably to 
maintain and teach their children, No 
girl should receive her permission to 
marry before her 17th birthday, nor any 
youth before his 21st, and it should be 
a point of somewhat distinguished hon- 
our with both sexes to gain their per- 
mission of marriage in the 18th and 
22d year, and a recognised disgrace not 
to have gained it at least before the close 
of their 21st and 24th. Ido not mean 
that they should in any wise hasten 
actual marriage, but only that they 
should hold it a point of honour to 
have the right to marry. In every 
year there should be two festivals— 
one on the lst of May, and one at the 
feast of harvest-home in each district, 
—at which festivals their permission to 
marry should be given publicly to the 
maidens and youths who had won them 
in that half year; and they should be 
crowned, the maids by the old French 
title of Rosiéres, and the youths, per- 
haps, by some name rightly derived 
from our supposed signification of the 
word ‘bachelor,’ ‘laurel fruit,’ and so 
led in procession, with music and sing- 
ing, through the city street and village 
lane, and the day ended with feasting of 
the poor, but not with feasting theirs, 
except quietly at their homes.” 


Listen, ye heavens, and O earth! 
this is how the first great social dif- 
ficulty of England is to be cured. 

This pretty Watteau picture, 
however, is but the _beginning. 


When we have led our Rosiéres and 
our bachelors through the streets, 
with music and singing—a little 
ceremonial which, when con 
by way of Bond Street and Picca- 
dilly, will be a sight for the gods— 
we have but. completed the preface, 
and have yet a hundred things to 
think of We will. not ask Mr. 
Ruskin if he is aware of. the. fine 
strokes of wit to be found in French 
dramas in respect to these same 
Rosiéres, but assume them to: be 
just what he supposes them—spot- 
ess young creatures brought up 
in accordance with his own instruc- 
tions in the ‘Ethics of Dust,’ to 
dance, sing, dress, and cook, the 
great arts and offices of women, and 
taught to consider this permission 
to marry as the great object of their 
cmmnene he a mode of education 
differmg from most recent sugges- 
tions, but yet proposed on the 
whole by as competent a critic as 
M. Duruy, or the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge assessors, or the ‘Saturday 
Review,’ the principal authorities 
on the subject. We go on, how- 
ever, to the necessary steps which 
follow. Mr. Ruskin does not in- 
form us that these young graduates 
in life are to be publicly guided in 
their choice of partners. On_ this 
point we have only mysterious hints 
about the “regulation of marriage; ” 
about looking after the marriages 
of the poor, in order to correct 
irregularities of feature and expres- 
sion among their descendants; and 
“giving some of the attention. to 
the conditions affecting the race of 
man, which has hitherto only been 
bestowed on those which may bet- 
ter ita races of cattle.” For. the 
moment, .however, it seems. plain 
that our philosopher bas shrunk 
from direct legislation on this sub- 
ject. -He has left the young people 
to their own likings, or to a vague 
general direction. .We are lett to 
imagine that they do make a selec- 
tion and settle into pairs, and here 
again the beneficent paternal law- 
giver steps in. 

“Every bachelor and Rosiére should 
be entitled to claim, if they needed i 
according ‘to their position in life, a fix 








ineome from the State, for seven years 
from.the day of their marri for the 
ang up of their home; and however 
ich they might be by inheritance, their 
income should not be permitted to ex- 
ceed a given sum proportioned to their 
rank for the seven years following that 
in ‘which they had obtained’ their per- 
mission to marry, but should ‘accumu- 
late in the trust of the State until that 
seventh year in which they should be 
put(on ‘certain conditions) ‘finally in 
possession of their property; and the 
menthus necessarily not before their 
twenty-eighth, nor usually later than 
their thirty-first year, become eligible 
to offices of State; so that the rich and 
poor should not be sharply separated 
in the beginning of the war of life, but 
the ohe supported against the first 
stress of it long enough to enable them 
by proper forethought and economy to 
secure their footing; and the other 
trained somewhat in the use of moderate 
means, before they were permitted to 
have the command of abundant ones. 
And iof the sources from which those 
State: incomes for the married poor 
should be supplied, or of the treatment 
of those of our youth whose conduct 
rendered it advisable to refuse them 

rmission to marry, I defer what I 
have to say till we come to the general 
subjects of taxation and national dis- 

e. 

“These latter questions are not 
attained to in ‘the present volume, 
so that we can throw no light on 
the two important matters above 
indicated; nor are we able to sa 
what amount of dereliction of duty, 
what depth of ignorance of proper 
handi and arts of domestic 
econiomy ‘would disqualify our boys 
and girls for the rank of bachelors 
and iéres, We may ‘mention, 
however, at this point, that Mr. 
Ruskin has a— 

“Tong-fixed conviction that one of 
the’ most important conditions of a 
healthful spirit of social economy would 
be'the: restraint of the properties and 
incomes of the upper classes: within 
certain fixed limits. The temptation,” 
he adds, “to use any energy in the 
accumulation of wealth being thus re- 
moved, another and a higher ideal of 
the duties of advanced life would be 
necessarily created in the national mind: 
by withdrawal of those who had at- 
tained the prescribed limits of wealth 
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from commercial’. .competitions, earlier 
worldly success and earlier marriage, 
with all its beneficent moral resulta, 
would become to the young; 
while, the older.men of active intellect, 
whose sagacity is now lost or warped in 
the furtherance of their own meanest 
interests, would be induced unselfishly 
to oceupy themselves in the superinten: 
dence of public institutions or further, 
ance of public advantage. Out of thig 
class it would be found natural and 
prudent always to choose the memberg 
of the legislative body of the Commons,” 


The picturesqueness at least of 
this scheme is even more distinctly 
visible than that of the previous 
sketch, Let us imagine the flood 
of elderly personages sent back to 
us from the City when the mystic 
numerals are set against their 
names, and their wealth has reached 
that’ point of well-defined — perfec- 
tion; the merchants stopped | at 
their office doors, and the manufac- 
turers sent back from their manu- 
factories; even such a thing might 
be as that a benignant and paternal 
Government should take gently the 
pencil from the hand of the suc- 
cessful painter, the pen from. that 
of the popular author. “ Enough,” 
would England say, shutting the 
ledgers, the looms, the libraries; 
and it is of course quite natural 
that the dismissed workers should 
spread themselves over the face of 
the country without delay, and look 
after museums and public libraries. 
The House of Commons would em- 
ploy but few; but Mr. Ruskin must 
feel that the gain to public instruc- 
tion from the superintendence. of 
such emeriti would. be, unspeakable, 
No. doubt the regulations to be 
adopted in the case of those who 
are born to an income beyond 
that permitted by the State, will 
be worked out along with other 
details of this most feasible and 
reasonable proposition. Curiously 
enough, however, our lawgiver sug- 
gests that this law, which “would 
never be imposed on themselves 
by the upper classes,” should be 
“gradually brought into force from 
beneath, without any violent or im- 
patient proceedings.” The sugges- 
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tion is certainly a strange one; but 
it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Ruskin is a Radical and a Leveller. 
He is “‘a thoroughbred Tory and 
Conservative,” and as such, of 
course, incapable of any proposal 
of a revolutionary kind. 

All this time, however, we have 
left our young couples married and 
with their State allowance for seven 

ears to make themselves comfort- 
able. They have been so paired as 
to secure good’ looks and perfect 
health for their children, who, as 
soon as they are born, become the 
care of the State. Whether they 
are to be permitted to remain in 
the charge, and be influenced by 
the individual fancies’ of their 
parents for some small measure of 
time, Mr. Ruskin does not tell us; 
nor indeed are we sure whether we 
are not doing great injustice to his 
young couples by supposing that 
they may have individual fancies; 
but, however, by the time the new- 
born citizens are fit for school, 
the State is to be ready to relieve 
their progenitors: of all trouble. 
“The first elements of State educa- 
tion should be calculated equally 
for the advantage of every order of 
person,”—which, we presume from 
what follows, is to say that all are 
to begin school together, peasant 
and prince. The first thing taught 
them is to be “the laws of health 
and exercises enjoined by them,” 
—a study to which, even in the 
present imperfect state of affairs, 
we are apt to believe but too much 
attention to be given in our great 

ublic schools as at present exist- 
ing. The difference of the schools 
in Mr. Ruskin’s new world seems to 
be that all the population will meet 
in them without distinction of class. 
They must be “in fresh country 
and amidst fresh air, and have great 
extents of land attached to them in 
permanent estate.” Nor is Eton 
itself so liberal in the exercises pro- 
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vided as Mr. Ruskin will be. His 
elementary course of instruction is 
to consist of “riding, running, all 

the honest personal exercises of 
offence and defence” (in which, of 

course, le bowe would figure in the 

first rank), ‘‘and music.” Eton, as 

we have said, does not attempt any- 

thing so liberal. The exercises of 
offence and defence are there left to 

nature, and riding is forbidden; so 

that the new + et will appeal 

much more to a ae sym- 

pathies than does the old. 

“Next to these bodily accomplish- 
ments, the two great mental graces 
should be taught, Reverence and Com- 
passion; not that these are in a literal 
sense to be ‘taught,’ for they are innate 
in every well-born human creature, but 
they have to be developed, exactly as 
the strength of the body must be by 
deliberate and constant exercise. , . . 
To test reverence rightly is to attach it 
to the right persons and things; first 
by setting over your youths masters 
whom they cannot but love and respect; 
next by gathering for them out of past 
history whatever has been most worthy 
in human deeds and human passion; 
and leading them continually to dwell 
upon such instances, making this the 
principal element of emotional excite- 
ment to them; and lastly by letting 
them justly feel, as far as may be, the 
smallness of their own powers and 
knowledge as compared with the attain- 
ments of others.* Compassion, on the 
other hand, is to be taught chiefly by 
making it a point of honour collaterally 
with courage, and in the same rank (as 
indeed the complement and evidence of 
courage), so that in the code of unwrit- 
ten school law, it shall be held as shame- 
ful to have done a‘ cruel thing as a 
cowardly one, . . . Reverence, then, and 
compassion we ara to teach primarily, 
and with these, as the bond and guar- * 
dian of them, truth of spirit and word, 
of thoughts and right. Truth, earnest 
and passionate, sought for like a trea- 
sure and kept like a crown. This teach- 
ing of truth as a habit will be the chief 
work the master has to do; and it will 
enter into all parts of education. First, 





* This one little touch of real good sense and judgment shows strongly amid the 


exalted nonsense which surrounds it, To teach dead lan 


may or may not 


be the soul of education; but where is the schoolmaster that would undertake to 


teach a mental grace? 
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you must accustom the children to close 
accuracy of statement; this both as a 
principle of honour and an accomplish- 
ment of language, making them try al- 
ways who shall speak truest, both as 
regards the fact he has to relate or ex- 
press, not concealing or exaggerating, 
and as regards the provision of the 
words we express it in, thus making 
truth (which indeed it is) the test of 
perfect language, and giving the inten- 
sity of a moral purpose to the study and 
art of words, thus carrying this habit of 
accuracy into all habits of thought and 
observation also, so as always to think 
of things as they truly are, and to see 
them as they truly are as far as in us 
rests. . . . For this, as well as for many 
other reasons, the principal subjects of 
education after history ought to be nat- 
ural science and mathematics; but with 
respect to these studies your schools 
would require to be divided into three 
groups, one for children who will pro- 
bably have to live in cities, one for 
those who will live in the country, and 
one for those who will live at sea—the 
schools for these last of course being 
always placed on the coast. And for 
children whose life is to be in cities, the 
subjects of study: should be, as far as 
their dispositions will allow of it, mathe- 
matics and the arts; for children who 
are to live in the country, natural his- 
tory of birds, insects, and plants, to- 
gether with agriculture taught practi- 
cally; and, for children who are to be 
seamen, physical geography, astronomy, 
and the natural history of sea-fish and 
sea-birds.” 


When our lawgiver has come to this 
point, finding it all perfectly plain 
sailing, and entertaining no doubt 
that moral qualities may be taught in 
his schools instead of Greek or Latin, 
he suddenly finds himself in a di- 
lemma. It strikeshim all at once 
‘that there is a weak point in his 
armour. “ Probably,” he cries, “ you 
may say after they have learned to 
ride and fence and sing, and know 
birds and flowers, it will be little 
to their liking to make themselves 
into tailors, carpenters, shoemakers 
blacksmiths, and the like. And I 
cannot but agree with you,” adds 
the candid philosopher, “as to the 
exceeding probability of some such 
reluctance on their part which will 
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be a very awkward state of things 
indeed (since we can by no meang 
get on without tailoring and 
shoemaking), and one to be medi- 
tated upon very seriously in next 
letter.” 

But by the time Mr. Ruskin has 
come to the next letter he has 
managed to give his problem the 
slip. He allows. that it is not to 
be expected that “a youth properly 
educated—a good rider, musician, 
and well-grounded scholar in natu- 
ral philosophy ’—should like to be 
made a tailor or a coalheaver; and 
then he turns upon his supposed 
questioners, “my sensible and 
lite friends,” indignantly, and asks 
them if “it is necessary to limit 
the knowledge, the active powers 
and the enjoyments of a certain 
portion of mankind from child- 
hood upwards, .so that they may 
not be able to conceive of any 
state better than the one they were 
born in, nor possess any know- 
ledge or acquirements inconsistent 
with the coarseness or disturb- 
ing the monotony of their vulgar 
occupation?” This, of course, is 
simply begging the question; for 
he himself has granted that tailors 
and shoemakers are indispensable. 
To escape from the difficulty of 
having made such homely crafts- 
men impossible, our lawgiver im- 
mediately turns to another side of 
the dilemma in which he has placed 
himself. Supposing the coalheay- 
ers to be found, what would be 
made of the rest? He should 
want no soldiers in his new econ- 
omy, “for all my boys would be 
soldiers; lawyers should be ban- 
ished altogether from the country ; 
doctors would be of no use to this 
athletic population, and would 
starve ; clergymen we should want, 
but of a totally different character 
from the existing class.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s answer to our dif- 
ficulty. is thus to produce an- 
other. He winds up with a scorn- 
ful suggestion that the two great 
classes of religionists, the evan- 
gelicals and ritualists, should be 
requested to take upon them, by 
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way of a proof of their Christian 
humility, the ‘servile offices” for 
which his pupils would be too 
well educated. We scarcely like 
to venture to remind our teacher 
that the children of these very ritu- 
alists and evangelicals might per- 
haps have faces of angelical expres- 
sion as well as the children in St, 
Giles’s, and that their benighted 
fathers could only last out a certain 
time, so that it would be short- 
sighted and improvident to trust to 
them as providing a constant sup- 
ply of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. The question demands 
deeper consideration than he has 
chosen to give it. Who are to be 
the tailors and the coalheavers in 
the new England ?—if not the young 
fellows who can ride and fence, 
who shall fulfil these necessary 
functions? Or must we accept it 
as Mr. Ruskin’s intention that we 
should all fall back after this per- 
fect training on the economy of 
primitive times, and become every 
man his own tailor and shoemaker? 
Shall we all weave our home- 
un, and make and wear it? 

all we re-establish among us the 
habits of the day when Adam 
delved and Eve span? It was as 
good a system as another, or perhaps 
better, as Lord Dundreary says; 
and a young man who could ride 
and fence, &c., might not have the 
same reluctance in making his own 
shoes that he would have in making 
shoes for his neighbours. In this 
way everybody would have some- 
thing to do. The born coalheaver, 
after he came in from his daily 
canter in the Park, might not 
refuse to take off his coat and re- 
lenish his own coal-cellar. The 
ordling, after he had run through 
the chief airs in the last opera, or 
practised a difficult sonata, might 
take a turn at a coat for the even- 
ing, and thus keep himself out 
of mischief. A sweet unanimity 
would thus be established in the 
lives of those who had been bred 
in the same noble educational 
establishment, though there would, 
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we fear, be little unanimity inthe 
cut of their garments. And the:men 
who pray bane be soe nee 
nor docto: ight e 
his ehildren in’ boots without any 
loss of self-respect. At least if he 
could not, we don’t see where the 
boots would come from, nor does 
Mr. Ruskin. The only other solu- 
tion of the problem is. one which 
we dare but whisper under our 
breath. Perhaps this crowning 
generation, born of the wedded Ro- 
siéres, trained at the schools of a 
new world, may be intended: as a 
solemn climax to the population of 
England, not to increase and mul- 
tiply at all, but to die of their own 
perfection, with no children ‘to 
seek boots or training from them, 
the fine fleur of humanity, the cul- 
mination and apotheosis of our 
race. 

We cannot think, however, that 
Mr. Raskin intends this. He means 
the tailoring and shoemaking to 
get itself done somehow; and might 
we not avail ourselves here of the 
prophetic warnings of another great 
social philosopher, and suggest that 
the women should be made to do 
them—those women of whom the 
‘Saturday Review ' despairs? Being 
good for nothing else, and not, we 
suppose, being trained to ride and 
fence, why should not they be put 
into the servile occupations? Is 
not this the case in all the free 
primitive nations—those glorious 
pristine races whom civilisation has 
not spoiled ? Z 

Our chief reason for suggesting 
this simple way out of the diffi- 
culty is, ‘that Mr. Ruskin ‘has 
provided for: the rule and gov- 
ernment of his new world, and con- 
sequently cannot mean it to come 
to a y end. We have already 
mentioned that all incomes are to 
be confined within a perp 
and every’ man who has attai 
to that limit is to be turned adrift, 
and made use of in the way of 
looking after. museums, Thus the 
population is clearly accounted for; 
and in the most symmetrical way. 
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First, the bachelors who are led 
through the streets with music and 
singing, each with his permission 
to marry in his ket; then the 
young couples with an allowance 
from Government, and their chil- 
dren, who are all learning to fence 
and ride under the rational inspec- 
tion of the State; and, lastly, the 
apex of all, the fathers who have 
made as much money as it is law- 
ful to make, and who have retired 
to South Kensington and the 
Boilers. Now we come to the 
practical government of this pic- 
turesque and well-constructed so- 
ciety. So far as we can make 
out, the House of Commons is 
not tobe abolished; on the con- 
trary, indeed, Paterfamilias, from 
the office where he is not allowed 
to make any more money, may step 
in there and make himself com- 
fortable; but the active officers of 
the State are to be the Bishop and 
the Duke. The bishop is not ex- 
actly the solemn personage in lawn 
sleeves whom we are apt to think 
of in connection with that title. 
He will be found described in 
‘Sesame and Lilies’ in the forty- 
fifth and forty-sixth pages of the 
same. The description is rather a 
vague one. It is one which “the 
ecclesiastical journals laughed at 
as a rhapsody when the book came 
out, none haying the slightest no- 
tion of what I meant; nor indeed 
do I well see how it could be other- 
wise,” says Mr. Ruskin, with mag- 
nificent superiority. We, however, 
less modest than the ecclesiastical 
journals, have a kind of notion of 
what he means. He tells us that 
“the first thing a bishop has to do 
is at least to put himself in a posi- 
tion in which at any moment he 
can obtain the history from child- 
hood of every living soul in his 
diocese, and of its present state. 
Down in that back street, Bill and 
Nancy knocking each other’s teeth 
out:—does the bishop know all 
about it? Has he had his eye 
upon them? Can he circumstan- 
tially explain to us how Bill got 
into the habit of beating Nancy 
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about the head? If he cannot, he 
is no bishop, though he had a mitre 
as high as Salisbury steeple.” We 
humbly venture to conclude from 
this that a bishop, according to Mr, 
Ruskin, is what many people be- 
lieve the office to be—an overseer, 
not over priests and pastors, ‘but 
over souls,—in short, a parish priest, 
and nothing less or’ more; a fact 
which he has chosen to disguise 
under the title of bishop, popularly 
supposed to mean something quite 
different, he himself alone knowg 
why. Supposing this to be the 
case, let us proceed to consider the 
place held in Mr. Ruskin’s new 
social economy by this important) 
functionary. 


“ Putting all questions of forms and 
names aside, the thing actually needing 
to be done is this—that over every hun- 
dred (or some nof much greater num- 
ber) of the families composing a Chris- 
tian State, there should be appointed an 
overseer or bishop, to render account to 
the State of the life of every individual 
of these families, and to have care both 
of their interest and conduct to such an 
extent as they may be willing to admit, 
or as their faults may justify; so that 
it may be impossible for any person, 
however humble, to suffer from unknown 
want or live in unrecognised crime ; such 
help and observance being rendered with- 
out officiousness either of interference or 
inquisition (the limits of both being de- 
termined by national law), but with the 
patient and gentle watchfulness which 
true Christian pastors now exercise over 
their flocks, only with a higher legal 
authority, presently to be defined, of. in- 
terference on due occasion. And with 
this farther function, that such overseers 
should be not only the pastors, but the 
biographers of their people,—a written 
statement of the principal events in the 
life of each family being annually re- 
quired to be rendered by them to a supe- 
rior State officer. These records, ‘laid 
up in public offices, would soon furnish 
indications of the families whom it would 
be advantageous to the nation to ad- 
vance. in position or distinguish with 
honour, and aid by such reward as it 
should be the object of every Govern- 
ment to distribute, no less punctually, 
and far more frankly, than it distributes 
punishment; while the mere fact of per- 
manent record being kept of every event 
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of importance, whether ful of 
worthy of praise, in each family, would 
of itself be a deterrent from crime, and 
a stimulant to well-deserving conduct, 
far beyond mere punishment or reward.” 


Let us take our breath a little 
after this. If there was any pro- 
bability in the nature of things of 
Mr. Ruskin becoming the lawgiver 
of England, should not we do 
well to follow the steps of another 
hilosopher, for whom this poor 
island appears more and more a fail- 
ure, over the Atlantic, or to the end 
of the world? Perhaps it was a 
prevision of the time when his 
bishop would furnish a yearly 
biographical sketch of him and 
his’ family, and all their doings, 
to the State, which prompted Mr. 
Goldwin Smith to shake the dust 
from his shoes, and betake himself 
to a worthier place. We too will 
faire nos paquets before this search- 
ing enactment becomes law. Long 
ago in the distant ages, we remem- 
ber to have travelled in a German 
Schnellpost with an old lady, Eng- 
lish by birth, whose home was by 
the banks of the Danube, and who 
was eloquent on this very quality 
of a paternal government. Nobody, 
she said, could be lost or hide him- 
self in guilty obscurity who lived 
under the Austrian rule, A sketch 
of his life, history, antecedents, and 
prospects, was always to be found 
at the nearest police office. It was 
a system beneficent, and almost 
divine, which only such a govern- 
ment as that of Austria could have 
carried out. In those days most 
people were young, and one listen- 
ed with comic respect and amuse- 
ment. But our new lawgiver goes 
farther than our old lady, It is in 
England—irregular, many-cornered, 
eccentric England, where every 
man’s house is (said to be) his 
castle, and intrusion on your neigh- 
bour is the sin of sins—that this 
beautiful arrangement is to come 
into being. All our little errors of 
judgment; what our brothers, were 
about that time when they were 
absent from home, and the mother’s 
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eyes were red; whose debts had to 
be paid; what burdens had to be 
taken up; all the famil “ and 
struggles, to be chronicled ‘by our 
overseer, and laid up in the State 
records for ever and ever, from year 
to year! Before that time comes, 
oh innocent households, people not 
living recluse in gardens, but astir 
among the agonies, the secret pas- 
_—_ the pangs and martyrdoms 
of life, let us pull up our stakes and 
fold our tents, and move away into 
the silence and the wilderness, 
where no prying philosopher nor 
chronicling bishop ever peeps into 
our sacred gates! 

There is, however, another office 
above that of a bishop which has 
yet to be set forth. This is the 
office of Duke, which is explained 
as follows :— 


“ Above those bishops or pastors who 
are only to be occupied in affairs of fa- 
miliar supervision and help, should be 
appointed higher officers of State, hav- 
ing executive authority over as large 
districts as might be conveniently (ac- 
cording to the number and circumstan- 
ces -of their inhabitants) committed to 
their care; officers who, according to 
the report of the pastors, should enforce 
or mitigate the operation of too rigid 
general law, and determine measures ex- 
ceptionally necessary for public advan- 
tage. For instance, the general law be- 
ing that all children of the operative 
classes at a certain age should be sent to 
the public schools, these superior offi- 
cers should have power, on the reports 
of the pastors, to dispense with the at- 
tendance of children who had sick par- 
ents to take charge of, or whose home- 
life seemed to be one of greater advan- 
tage for them than that of the common 
schools, or who, for any other like cause, 
might justifiably claim remission. And 
it being the general law that the entire 
body of the public should contribute to 
the cost, and divide the profits, of all 
necessary public works and undertak- 
ings, as roads, mines, harbours, and the 
like, and that nothing of this kind should 
be permitted to be in the hands of pri- 
vate speculators, it should be the duty 
of the district officer to collect whatever 
information was accessible res 
such sources of public profit; and to re- 
present the circumstances in Parliament, 
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and then, with Parliamentary authority, 
but on his own sole personal responsibil- 
ity, to see that such enterprises were 
conducted honestly, and with due energy 
and order.” 

Such is to be the Duke, a bus- 
tling, serious, out-of-door official, 
evidently with a degree of possibil- 
ity about Lim, At least his Grace 
would press less hard upon us than 
his reverend colleague, and if he 
would procure us some _ dividend 
from our taxes, some infinitesimal 
fraction of profit from the tolls we 
pay and the imposts we groan un- 
der, would be a highly serviceable 
official, and commend himself to all 
our hearts. 

These principles of domestic gov- 
ernment being settled, Mr. Ruskin 
goes into a few details in the region 
of social economy, but, unfortun- 
ately, in a vague way. He calls 
the book in which this code is con- 
tained the ‘ Laws of Work;” but it 
is clear that he is by no means so 
sure about how to manage work as 
he is about the bachelors and Ro- 
siéres, the schools for riding and 
fencing, and the bishops and dukes, 
In general the rule he gives is, first, 
that everybody shall do every- 
thing well; second, that everybody 
shall be sufficiently paid for doing 
so; third, that nobody shall be too 
much paid. There is a kind of ap- 
proximation in the two latter pro- 
visions to the law of+ the trades- 
unions, which we take to be that, 
first, everybody should be paid as 
much as he can manage, by fair or 
unfair means, to get for his work; 
and second, that nobody should be 
permitted, by superior workman- 
ship, patience, industry, genius, or 
the like, to gain more than his 
beighbours. In this general view 
Mr. Ruskin agrees. We quote be- 
low a few sentences on the co- 
operative system, which treat, 
though vaguely, of the first unfair 
advantage which a man has over 
others—that of capital; and after- 
wards as to the second—that of 
skill or genius. His views on the 
former subject are as follows :— 


“The question is really whether the 
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profits, which are at present taken, as 
his own right, by the person. whose 
capital, or energy, or ingenuity hag 
made him head of the firm, are not in 
some proportion to be divided 

the subordinates of it. I do not wish 
for a moment to enter into any inquiry 
as to the just claims of capital, or as to 
the proportions in which profits ought to 
be, or are in actually existing tng 
divided. I merely take the one assu 
and essential condition that a somewhat 
larger income will be in co-operative 
firms secured to the subordinates by the 
diminution of the income of the chief, 
And the general tendency of such a sys- 
tem is to increase the facilities of ad. 
vancement among the subordinates; to 
stimulate their ambition; to enable 
them to lay by, if they are provident, 
more ample and more early provision 
for declining years; and to form, in the 
end, a vast class of persons wholly 
different from the existing operative- 
members of society, possessing each a 
moderate competence. : On the 
other hand, by the exact sum which is 
divided among them more than their 
present wages, the fortune of the man 
who under the present system takes all 
the profits of the business would be 
diminished, and the acquirement of 
large private fortune by regular means, 
and all the conditions of life belonging 
to such fortune, will be rendered impos- 
sible in the mercantile community. The 
magnitude of the social change hereby in- 
volved, and the consequent differences in 
the moral relations between individuals, ' 
have not as yet been thought of, much 
less estimated, by any of your writers on 
commercial subjects.” 


Thus the system to be adopted 
under the new code is one by which 
the income of every clerk, assist- 
ant, and workman will be increased, 
and the acquisition of private for- 
tune made impossible. As to the 
second point—that of personal 
talent—the deliverance is as fol- 
lows :— 


“Large fortunes cannot honestly be 
made by the work of any one man’s 
hands or head. If his work benefits 
multitudes, and involves positions of 
high trust, it may be (I do not say that 
it ts) expedient to reward him with great 
wealth or estate; but fortune of this 
kind is freely given in gratitude for 
benefit, not as repayment for labour. 
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Also men of peculiar genius in any art, 
if the public can enjoy the product of 
their genius, may set it at almost any 
price they choose ; but this, I will show 
you when I come to speak of art, is un- 
lawful on their part, and ruinous to 
their own powers. Genius must not be 
sold: the sale of it involves, in a tran- 
scendental but perfectly true sense, the 
guilt both of simony and prostitution. 
Your labour only may be sold; your 
soul must not.” 

The natural consequence of this 
is that every worker must become 
a stipendiary of the State—that all 
the profits of all the trades, from 
the highest to the lowest, must go 
into one immense treasury, from 
which the whole of us—day-labour- 
ers, skilled artisans, merchants, 
painters, scribblers, poets, and all 
the rest—shall obtain, “ according 
to the rank of it, fair pay for' fair 
labour ”—a state of affairs under 
which the capital of the Barings 
will not serve them, nor the genius 
of Mr. Ruskin advance his interests, 
but all be lost in a blank of equal 
income and equal rights. We 
have no objections, for our own 
part, to be thus put on a level with 
the last lawgiver; but yet surely 
he is aware that the world is not a 
new world created yesterday, but 
an old world, with a history show- 
ing very clearly what human nature 
is, and the principles upon which 
men have lived and laboured for 
some few thousand years. 

Our readers will probably ask 
with amaze how it is possible to 
regard with any sort of gravity 
this system of impossible economy, 
and whether anything but inex- 
tinguishable laughter is fit criticism 
for such aschéeme. But the laugh- 
ter with which such dreams must 
be received is always tinctured 
with a deep gravity. The folly 
of wisdom is a melancholy thing, 
and the egotism and self-worshi 
of genius is more lamentable still. 
Mr. Ruskin is not a common man 
nor an ordinary critic; and it is 
sad to see him thus holding him- 
self up to the ridicule of men, No 
doubt it is a beautiful thing, theo- 
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retically, when a man of high at- 
tainments applies himself to the 
instruction of the ignorant, and, 
with a friendliness and brotherli- 
ness beyond praise, enters into 
correspondence with the homely 
artisan whose aspirations after 
intellectual and moral progress 
have so just a claim on his sym- 
pathy. ut there is a drawback 
even to such goodness, The artisan 
may be no way inferior in nature, 
and is, without doubt, equal in the 
sight of God, to any prince or peer, 
But yet, the gulf of education and 
training is one over which no man 
can pass to go to the other, any 
more than Lazarus could. The 
want of education is more than it 
seems on the outside. Mr. Ruskin’s 
humble friends may have as deli- 
cate sensibilities as he has, They 
may appreciate and enjoy that in- 
heritance of literature which be- 
longs more or less to every Eng- 
lishman. They may perceive as 
keenly the beauty of nature, and 
may be as sensible of the broad 
rules of justice and truth, What 
they cannot have, except in very 
special instances, is that artificial 
experience—if we may use such a 
word—which is given by liberal 
training and knowledge of the 
world. A man who is confined all 
his life within a narrow sphere 
must be wanting in knowledge of 
all those curious complications of 
civilisation, all the wonderful net- 
work of opposed interests, which 
make up modern life. Time or 
temperament may give him that 
true wisdom, insight, and human 
toleration, which are the highest 
qualities of the sage, within the 
bounds of his personal influence. 
But an uneducated statesman is 
about the one impossibility. Book- 
knowledge, such as can be acquired 
wherever there is a library, is not 
enough to form this development 
of human power. The lowly legis- 
lator dreams, and his dreams may 
be beautiful. To his inexperienced 
eyes there is no reason why the 
most unlikely results should not 
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be made to ensue. He has a belief 
in power even when he resists it, 
which exists in no other class, In 
the generosity of poverty he can con- 
ceive of any surrender of fortune. 
To a man who must always, at the 
worst, have ten, twenty, a thousand 
times more than he has at his best, 
it must be so easy to give up the 
immeasurable superfluity, He be- 
lieves in reason, too, with a simple 
faith which is often accompanied 
with the sublime of unreasonable- 
ness, He thinks the world may 
be convinced by eloquence, and 
will bend to truth, and answer 
infallibly to the touch of the helm, 
when it is touched by Genius, 
Beneficence, Wisdom. There is a 
beauty in this noble folly in the 
mind of the inexperienced and 
uneducated. In the abstract it is 
finer, perhaps, purer, more attrac- 
tive, than anything practicable. 
But its very beauty is the mark 
of its weakness. It is a thing of 
air and clouds, incapable of life. 
Such is precisely the system 
which with deadly seriousness, and 
with all the graces of genius, Mr. 
Ruskin has set before the world. 
He does not even introduce it with 
the consciousness of a speculatist, 
but rather with the air of a pro- 
phet, who knows that the scheme 
propounds is absolutely and di- 
vinely right. We may laugh or 
smile or cry at the exhibition, so 
far as he is himself concerned; but 
it is impossible to think of any- 
thing more injurious to the class 
which he specially addresses. We 
da, not say that he flatters this 
class; on the contrary, he gives 
them very hard hits on many occa- 
sions, and points out their practical 
weaknesses with zeal and unction. 
The harm he does them is, that he 
sanctions by his example their own 
Utopian fancies—that he justifies 
this dreaming, which in them is 
excusable, Ks practising it himself, 
though in him it is inexcusable. 
For this reason the smile with 
which we began to consider his 
code sinks into seriousness. In his 
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case, peculiar as his mind is, and 
curious as is. the conjunction of 
absurdity, simplicity, and beauty, 
the tenderest grace of thought an 
speech with the utmost foolishneag 
of suggestion, the mischief may not 
be great. For Mr. Ruskin’s folly 
is too ethereal and his schemes too 
elaborate to catch the common eye, 
But he is not the only philosopher 
who has thus suffered his position 
as popular preacher and guide of 
untutored understandings to reduce 
him to the fancied level of those 
whom he instructs, There can be 
no greater danger both to the taught 
and the teacher. What we gain by 
the intercourse between the classes 
which is involved in lectures and 
correspondences like this, we lose in 
the perversion of influence which 
seems to follow—the lower class, 
with its necessarily rarrow views 
and fantastic hopes, dragging down, ° 
as it seems, the higher withits advan- 
tages of culture and liberal educa- 
tion, instead of the latter widen- 
ing, calming, and opening up, as it 
ought, the intelligence of the former. 
It is this which gives any import- 
ance or seriousne:s to the curiously 
futile little book which is the last 
of Mr. Ruskin’s works. It is to be 
hoped that his readers, more acute 
than himself, may perceive how he 
shirks every question he raises, and 
to what a comical chaos of impossi- 
bility he brings his supposed new 
social world; but it is a pity that 
any gentle reader of the ‘ RAL oi 
ter Guardian’ should be misled by 
so distinguished a name and so fine 
a talent to think that these wild 
dreamings are social philosophy. 
This little book, too, in itself is 
a curious illustration of the evils. of 
self-regard. There are many quo- 
tations in it, but they are mostly 
from Mr. Ruskin’s works. ‘Modern 
Painters,’ ‘Sesame and Lilies,’ and 
‘The Crown of Wild Olive,’ would 
seem to form the largest portion of 
his library, or, at least, to be the 
books he most believes in. His cor- 
respondent varies the selection by 
allusions to Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick:’ 
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but Mr. Ruskin would not seem to 
set much store by ‘Frederick,’ or 
indeed anything beyond the little 
list given above. These books are 
weighty and precious to him. He 
gives thanks to heaven for having 
been permitted to write this and 
that golden sentence. And then he 
is eloquent in little pictures of him- 
self and his surroundings. He 
meditates “before breakfast under 
the just opened blossoms of my or- 
chard, assisted by much melodious 
advice from the birds, who (my 
gardener having positive orders 
never to trouble any of them in 
anything, or object to their eating 
even my best peas if they like their 
flavour) rather now get into my 
way than out of it when they see 
me about the walks, and take me 
into most of their counsels in nest- 
building.” He “never reads any- 
‘thing in spring-time except the Ai, 
Ai on the ‘sanguine flower inscribed 
with woe.’” In short, Mr. Ruskin 
himself, his garden, his blossoms, 
his birds, and his works, rank peril- 
ously high in the estimation of that 
brilliant writer and man of genius, 
He is charitable, but impatient of 
men who will have ta families 
and die of over-work. He is spite- 
ful at the poor lady who asks for a 
presentation to Christ’s Hospital, 
After all, it would not be worth 
while being a governor of Christ’s 
Hospital if there were not some 
people in the world incapable of 
providing for the education of their 
children. And Mr. Ruskin is ready 
to weep when he tells us that his 
subscription of £20 for the poor 
widow made him unable to buy 
the ‘Flora of Java,’ and his con- 
tribution to the Eyre Defence and 
the Cruikshank Memorial Funds 
kept him from going to Switzer- 
land.. With a certain acrid Satis- 
faction he tells us that in both 
cases it is the public which will be 
the eventual loser ; for 


“T am writing a book on botany just 
now. .. . And though you may think 
it not the affair of the public that I 
have not this book on Indian fiowers, 
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it is their affair, finally, that what I 
write for them should be a on a8 
broad knowledge as ible. again: 
“T suppose that a people see my 
name down for a hundred pounds to the 
Cruikshank Memorial, and for another 
to the Eyre Fund, they think only that 
I have more money than I know what 
to do with. Well, the giving of these 
subscriptions simply decides the ques- 
tion whether or no I shall be to 
afford a journey to Switzerland this year 
in the negative: and I wanted to go, not 
only for health’s sake, but to e the 
junctions of the molasse sandstones and 
nagelfluh with the Alpine Jimestone, in 
order to complete some notes I meant 
to publish next spring on the geology of 
the great northern Swiss valley—notes 
which must now lie by me at least an- 
other year; and I believe this delay 
(though I say it) will be really some- 
thing of a loss to the travelling public, 
for the little essay was intended to ex- 
plain to them, in a familiar way, the real 


wonderfulness of their favourite moun- 


tain the Righi; and to give them some 
amusement in trying to find out where 
the many-coloured pebbles of it had 
come bg 

The’ public thus, by forcing Mr. 
Ruskin to subscribe for the widow, 
and for Cruikshank and for Gover- 
nor Eyre, has’ balked itself of two 
pleasures; which clearly proves that 
the public needs to be totally re- 
modelled, and earth and heaven 
re lated on 8 new plan. 

Tt is curious ‘how thin and queru- 
lous the richest voice grows when 
it deplores and sympathises with 
itself We are sorry to say it of Mr. 
Ruskin, whose voice is capable of 
so much. better things. In these 
very books, spoilt ‘as they are with 
this’ narrow spirit of egotism, there 
are “bits” of the tenderest feeli 
charming touches of criticism, 
of thought and insight. Why will 
not he forget a little that he is 
Mr. Ruskin, and suffer himself to be 
and to write, spontaneously without 
so much fuss about it? Hither 
among the pictures or the prim: 
the mountains or the cathedrals, he 
will then be the best of com 4 
But heaven forbid that he should 
bring with him his bachelors and 
Rosieres, his bishops and dukes! 


. 
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UNLUCKY TIM GRIFFIN, HIS LOVE AND HIS LUCK, 


CONCLUSION. 


Tue catastrophe related at the 
end of the former part only made 
us, as I said, more determined to 
carry out the scheme of the elope- 
ment. The situation was, however, 
one of unquestionable difficulty, for 
it was evident that there was a 
female in COayrasso’s house who 
acted as a spy. 

It must have been her window 
we mistook for Amalia’s, and she 
of course had denounced us to the 
father; and a female spy, particu- 
larly in matters amatory, is the 
very deuce. We determined at 
last to make a counterfeit start in 
the morning, as, if this came to 
Cayrasso’s ears, which it was pretty 
sure to do, it would lull his sus- 
picions and free Amalia from his 
surveillance for the evening. I 
then went home to my _ barracks, 
and, after two or three hours’ sleep, 
was back betimes in the “Case- 
mates” ready for a start, As it 
was expedient that our departure 
should be as public as,_ possible, 
we delayed our start till past 
ten o'clock, and strolled leisurely 
across the square, just as all the 
dismounted guards were passing 
home to their quarters, We were 
just turning out of the square 
when Cayrasso drove into it at the 
other end. 

“Now, Tim,” I said, “I do call 
that luck!—he’s going to have it 
out with you, of course, and they'll 
tell him we're really off—nothing 
could be more fortunate,” 

We were both overjoyed, and 
hopping gaily on to @ car drove 
to the “Mole.” We found every- 
thing in readiness, and having un- 
moored the felucca, had begun to 
pole her out from the jetty, when 

ayrasso rushed on to the scene, and 
standing on the brink of the land- 
ing-place shouted after us, “Ah! 
you run away, you scoundrels, but 


when you come back I will find 
you, and we shall see—we shall 
see.” 

“You had better check him, Tim,” 
I suggested; “it'll make him think 
that you’ve quite abandoned the 
affair.” 

“All right!” said Tim, and he 
shouted in the style of an indig- 
nant mariner, “Slack your jaw, 
you confounded pork-pickling, rum- 


adulterating, thieving, smuggli 
old son of a broken-backed Moow 


ish donkey! Slack your jaw, or 
we'll put back and duck you, and 
wash some of the garlic out of your 
obscene carcass!” 

This unexpected counter stag- 
gered the assailant, and his second 
attempt was feebler: ‘ Who breaks 
into honest men’s houses at night, 
ladron ?” he shouted. 

“No one in ‘Gib,’ for there 
isn’t an honest man on the Rock 
except the soldiers, and they live _ 
in barracks, you hoary villain,” re- 
plied Tim. 

“Perhaps you think there’s no 
law at Gibraltar, but you'll find 
the reverse,” screamed the Sefior. 

“There can’t be ‘much, or it 
would have hanged you long ago, 
you bloodsucker!” was the reply. 

“Will you repeat that on shore, 
bree 

“The next time you ask me to 
dine with you, you d—d old Jew,” 
shouted Tim. All this time the 
crew were punting us out and 
trimming the lug-sail to the wind, 
and we were nearly beyond ear- 
shot. Cayrasso, decidedly short of 
repartee, had been ignominiously 
reduced to bawling after us a string 
of epithets quite unfit for publica- 
tion. So Tim finally waved his 
cap, anti shouting, “ Adieu till 
Sunday next; have a good dinner 
for me, and tell ‘somebody’ not to 
pine in the meanwhile,” sat down, 
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lighted a cigar, and remarked that 
“the eyes of the ancient one had 
about as much dust in them as 
they could well hold.” 

“Yes, Tim,” I said, “ you gave 
it him heartily—serve him right; 
and now we had better steer for 
Europa Point and lay-to behind 
the Rock till evening, when. we'll 
creep back to the Mole, Briggs is 
on guard to-day there. I have ar- 
ranged everything with him : he is to 
ive us dinner (and a good dinner 
ifr. Briggs always gives); and then 
he is to let us go in peace when 
the clock tolls the hour for retir- 
ing; but we must be alongside the 
Mole before gunfire.” 

The felucca’s head was accord- 
ingly laid in the required direction. 
We were not long in rounding Eu- 
ropa Point, and, gliding well round 
the southern extremity of the Rock, 
dropped anchor in still water, under 
a beetling crag that screened us 


from landward observation. And 
“there we lay all that day;” and 
what a day it was! The breeze 


dropped down and died; the sun 
rose up and tormented us, as if it 
had been in league with Cayrasso ; 
the liquor had been forgotten, and 
we were athirst, without a drop to 
drink ; but what were all these suf- 
ferings compared with the boredom 
T underwent at the hands of the love- 
lorn Tim! There was no escape 
from him here; he had clawed 
me in his clutch; I had ‘to play 
“Wedding Guest” to his “ Ancient 
Mariner,” and “I could not choose 
but hear.” Amalia was offered to 
my contemplation in a thousand 
phases and in myriads of mixed 
metaphors, with a truly “ damnable 
iteration.” In this way she was his 
“desert bride,” his “ Lalage sub 
curra nimium ardentis ;” she was 
“Beatrice, donna bella e beata;” 
“ Zuleika,” “a peri,” a turtle-dove, 
a fawn, a star, a sea-gull, a cup of 
sparkling wine, a diamond, a pearl 
a whole jeweller’s shop. In vain 

remonstrated ; vainly I pointed out 
that it was un-English to strike a 
man who was down ;—it was of no 
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use. Sleep deserted me—“ swift 
on her downy pinions flew from 
woe ’—and left me scorched by the. 
sun, dazzled by the sea, and parched 
with thirst, with no better quencher 
than Tim’s “ full- flowing river of 
speech.” Oh! those eyes of Am- 

ia’s ! how I—blessed them during 
that long sweltering day. Time 
and the hour, however, worked 
their mission, and at last Romano 
the skipper announced that we 
must start if we wished to make 
the Mole before gunfire. We were 
lying so sheltered by the Rock and 
its projecting cliffs that no breath 
of wind could touch us, and it was 
necessary to row the felucca out 
to meet the breeze—a method of 
locomotion by which one progressed 
about half-a-mile an hour, so clumsy 
were the boat, the o and the 
rowers. But we met the breeze 
in a few hundred yards, and went 
away merrily before ‘it. ra 
little the wind became shifty, 
squally, and intermittent, as all the 
winds that blow about the Rock are 
apt to be, and displayed a predomi- 
nating bias in favour of bearing us 
away towards the opposite coast, 
which the clumsy rig of the felucca 
made it impossible to contend with, 
It was no good remonstrating with 
Romano. en I did he only gave 
some hopeless tugs at a rope, and 
replied 
«“ All ri,  Sefior— lenty time— 
wind ge things. Pronto, pronto ; 
& ora no possibile. Dam beastly 
sail nomove. Car-r-ramba! borrico 
moreno!” ahd he would give an- 
other tug. 

This was neither very lucid nor 
very consolatory, but the worst. of 
it was that the wind didn’t change, 
but carried us away past the Mole, 
past the town, ie the Rock, right 
up to the head of the bay, where 
it left us suddenly becalmed, close to 
the mouth of the “ First River.” 

“There is nothing for it but to 
row, Romano,” I said; “get your 
fellows to it at once, and pull back.” 
But so slow was our progress that 
we were obliged to abandon all 
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hopes of. reaching the Mole, and 
were only just in time before the 

n fired, to reach the Ragged Staff 

ding. This was a great nuisance. 
After all, we were to lose all the 
advantages of the Mole, with its 
superior security, unlimited margin 
of time, and Briggs his dinner ; and 
here we had to negotiate with some 
unknown officer to let us out at 
night, and even if he consented, we 
must embark before ten o’clock, and 
then would have a chance of bein 
stopped by the sentries on the Wall 
It was a bore, I felt angry, and 
inclined to attribute everything to 
Tim and his bad luck. 

“T don’t like this last symptom,” 
I said to him—“ it’s too like you, 
Tim; this foul wind, and missing 
the Mole, and all that, is a great 
deal too like your usual form, and 
it’s a d—d deal too bad.” 

I spoke in an injured tone. I 
felt injured—how often one does 
with an unlucky man. I suppose 
it’s part of the cross he has to 
bear, Tim’s tone was correspond- 
ingly humble; he was sanguine, 
he said, that my good fortune would 
overcome his evil genius, “as it 
always did.” The poor devil was 
actually trying to propitiate fortune 
by flattermg me as her nearest 
representative! Still feeling ag- 
grieved, I vaguely cautioned Tim 
‘to be very careful,” which he 
abjectly promised to be. We then 
repaired to the officer’s guardroom, 
to see what arrangements we could 
make for the night. We found the 
Officer to be an acquaintance; in- 
deed, it would have been difficult 
to find any one on the Rock who 
wasn’t, 

He was decidedly restive at first, 
however, about letting us sail from 
his steps, and for some time we 
beseeched in vain; he was even 
idiotic enough to talk about his 
conscience, tis duty, and other 
irrelevancies, At last it became 
necessary to give him a remote hint 
of the real.state of things, wrapping 
it up in a delicious haze of mystery, 
against which the sub’s resolution 
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was not proof; so he. eventually 
> amg to let us go, and to warn 
is own sentries to give us free pas. 
sage. In return for his complai- 
sance we helped him to eat his din- 
ner, and, at last, after cautioning 
the crew to remain quietly in their 
laces, we duly turned northward 
or the momentous tryst. As we 
passed Tim’s barracks, I suggested 
that he should run in and get some 
more wraps, and it was lucky I did, 
for he shortly after emerged, hold- 
ing a note in his hand, and very 
much agitated, 

“ What is it, Tim?” 

“ Tt’s from her.” 

“Well?” 

“She says her father has insisted 
on her going to the charade-party, 
and that we are to devise somé- 
thing.” 

“Well?” 

“T’m afraid it’s all up, then—all 
up,” whimpered Tim, wringing his 
hands. 

* All up, you chicken - hearted 
rabbit! d—l a bit. Come on— 
look sharp!” _ 

“Where to?” 

“To the charade-party, of course.” 

“ But we're not dressed, and what 
can we do when we are there?” 
whined Tim, quite demoralised. 

“Leave it to me,” I replied, and 
we steered straight for Mrs. La- 
ranga’s house. 

Arrived there, I stationed Tim 
under an adjacent archway, direct- 
ing him to await my return. I then 
knocked at the door, was admitted, 
and walked boldly up to the draw- 
ing-room. There was a very large 
party; a charade was just over 
when I entered, and the compan 
were buzzing about the room, pend- 
ing the introduction of a new one. 
People who had been acting or who 
were going to act, were in all sorts 
of costumes, so my a 3 at- 
tracted no attention. was look- 
ing for the hostess, when, to my 
horror, my eyes fell upon the form 
of Cayrasso. His back was half 
turned, and he was deeply engaged 
in conversation, so, fortunately, he 
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did not observe me, and I dodged 
like lightning into an anteroom; 
Here f found my hostess in the 
middle of a group who were con- 
cocting a new charade, and here, 
too, was Amalia. 

“Most welcome!” cried Mrs. 
Laranga; “you are absolutely in the 
nick of time, Mr. Onslow; we want 
a sailor, and here you drop from 
the clouds, ready equipped.” 

I explained that I had been de- 
tained out yachting, and had ven- 
tured to come as I was, rather than 
miss the charades. 

“And now, somebody give Mr. 
Onslow our plot, and let us begin 
as soon as possible.” 

Buttonshaw, who was among the 
group, hereupon exclaimed, “Come 
to me, Fred Onslow, I will en- 
lighten your darkness; I have a 
specialty for unfolding plots to weak 
intellects.” 

“Then,” I retorted, “let me re- 

commend you to exercise your 
ype nearer home.” Even in 
hat moment of agitation I had 
a triumphant feeling that my 
retort was a double entendre, and 
that he had not had the pluck 
or the talent to plot an elope- 
ment with Amalia. “Miss Cuy- 
rasso,” I continued, “you are a 
person of intelligence; will you 
instruct me?” 

“Willingly,” she replied; and 
going aside with her I whispered, 
“If you have courage all may yet 
be well.” 

“T have courage,” she replied. 

“Then there is not a moment to 
lose; the landing from which we 
must sail will be shut in half an 
hour. Come with me at once; they 
will think we have gone out to dress 
for our parts.” 

“No, Sefior; you go first, I will 
follow.” 

“But why so?” 

“T wish to speak to———— to say a 
word—a last word to a friend.” 

“A friend? Who? Not a con- 
fidant? - Surely you have not a 
confidant in this matter?” 

“T will say good-bye to the Sefi- 
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ora,” she said, with a sudden heat; 
“and where shall I find you?” 

“You will find Timothy and me 
under the archway two doors off to 
the right;” and I glided from the 
room and out of the house. 

In a minute or two Amalia joined 
us. What pluck the girl had! 
She had even had the presence of 
mind to steal into the cloak-room 
and carry away @ bundle of things 
that had been sent over to equip 
her for the various parts of the 
evening. . Tim sprang upon her 
with a ery of joy, but I interfered 
with a high hand, and threatened 
him that I would wash my hands 
of the whole affair if he spoke an- 
other word till we were under 
way. 

“And now, Miss Cayrasso, let 
me be lady’s maid ;” and, so saying, 
I enveloped her in'a long d 
capote which Tim had brought, 

ulling the hood right over her 
ace. We then started at a rapid 
pace, and, passing through the lanes 
and less frequented streets, were 
soon safe in the precinct of ‘the 
guard, 

Twice over I thought I heard 
footsteps behind us, and imagined, 
on looking back, that I saw a figure 
stealthily following; but a guilty 
conscience is full of inventive 
power. 

The officer was hanging about the 
door in a fever of curiosity. 

“Ah! here you are,” he said, 
coming forward with the evident 
intention of unriddling Amalia, - 

“Yes, here we are, old boy,” I 
cried gaily, stepping in front of 
her, “just in time, so good-night, 
and many thanks to you. You've 
squared your sentries ?” 

“Yes, I have,” he said, trying to 
dodge round my. flank, in which I 
baffled him; “but there are only 
four of mine; so you must get clear 
out to sea beforé you overshoot 
them. Have a glass of sherry be- 
fore you start?” 

“Not a drop; many thanks; 
good-night;"” and turnin sharp 
round outmanceuvred him, an 
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reached the stairs before he could 
get in front of us... In another 
second we were on board, and about 
to cast off, when I remembered a 
cloak I had left in the guard-room, 
and ran back for it,, To my sur- 
prise I found Buttonshaw there, 
whom I had left in Mrs, Laranga’s 
drawing-room ten minutes before 
— Buttonshaw in deep converse 
with the officer of the guard. 

» “Halloal” cried he, with a great 
start. 


“ Halloa!” said I, much discon- 


ted. 

“T thought .you were acting,” 
said he. 

“T thought you were.” 

‘Oh, I wasn’t wanted,” he re- 

lied ; “and it was so hot I thought 
would slope down here and smoke 
a@ cool pipe with Weston; there's 
nothing like the Ragged Staff for 
fresh air. But you—whither away ?” 

“Oh, I’m off for a grand chasse 
at. Tangiers; and I stole quietly 
away from the party because Wes- 
ton, had promised to let me sail 
from this to-night, and it didn’t 
do to compromise him by alluding 
to. my real reason for going so 
early; indeed I only went to the 

rty asa blind: and now good- 
night.” As I left, I contrived to 
wink to Weston, in the sense of 
“ Not a word to Buttonshaw;” and 
he returned it as who should say, 
“ Not a whisper.” I had no trifling 
suspicion, however, that these wor- 
thies had been canvassing the affair 
as I entered. “ But, after all,” I 
thought, “Buttonshaw couldn’t be 
such a blackguard as to split on us; 
what could be his inducement? and 
even if he did, we have a night’s 
start, and that should distance any 

er.” 

“Now shove off, Romano;” and 
we shoved off and hoisted the sail ; 
but a stiff breeze was now blowing 
right along the Line Wall, and my 
experience of the boat told me at 
once that we should’ not be able to 

t out to sea with the sail alone 

e we had far overshot the 
warned sentries. 


“Out sweeps!” I cried, “and 
row straight out as hard as you 
can.” The order was obeyed, and we 
moved slowly seaward, but i 
a terrific amount of leeway at the 
same time. 

“Row! row! row! and I'll give 
you each a bottle of rum,” I cried, 
as I saw we had drifted past the 
second sentry. The men strained 
furiously at their oars, but the sea- 
ward progress was scarcely percep- 
tible. Another sentry past ! 

“Pull! pull for your lives!” J 
bawled. “Cheer them on, Romano; 
do something!” but it was too 
late. At that moment there came 
a roar from the Line Wall as of an 
infuriate bull. 

“Who goes the-r-r?” 

Despair! we had drifted past all 
the friendly sentries, on to the flank 
of the next line, and the man 
posted there was arresting us. The 
men dropped their oars, and we 
gazed at each other in silence, 
drifting always nearer to our fate. 

“Who goes the-r-r?” bellowed 
bo sentry again, rattling his mus- 

et. 

“friends,” piped Romano, tim- 

idly. 
“The divil a frind here, ye d—d 
smugglin’ thayves! come in close 
and let’s have a look at yez,” was 
the rather uncivil reply. 

We continued comatose. 

“Arr ye comin’, thin, or will I 
fire?” inquired our tormentor, to 
whom we were now quite close. 

“Oh! speak to him, Mr. Onslow; 
speak to him, Timo; the dreadful 
man is going to shoot,” beseeched 
Amalia. 

“Tonder and torf! will I come 
down and comb yer uglee hids wid 
mee bagonet?” urged the fiend 
ramping on his post like a chained 
watch-dog. 

Thus invoked I bade the men 
back the boat as close as they could 
to the wall, and rose to parley with 
our captor. 

“We're officers, my man—officers 
of the garrison,” I said. 

“Thrue for you, mee jool,”’ re- 
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plied the fellow, incredulously, 
‘and ye'll be officers of the guard 
this blissid night; ee Dg 
sleep in the guard-room. ilk yo 
be in a hurry now and surrinder, till 
I alarum the sarjint, or will I fire at 
wonst?” and he rattled his firelock. 

“We're coming, my good fellow, 
as fast as we can; don’t call the 
sergeant; I'll explain it all to you; 
you're Foggarty of Number Nine?” 
for I at last made the fellow out, by 
a peculiarity of his voice, to be a 
man of my own company, and an 
uncommon black sheep too. 

“Yes, I’m Foggarty of Number 
Nine, lory be to God; but it’s an 
ould thrick, an’ it won't do, ye 
Spanish vagabones, Ye can’t play 
the affisher wid Dan Foggarty, 
though ye shpake Inglish fit to 
chayte the divil and all his angels, 
rist their sowls—surrinder.” 

“ How the deuce can I surrender 
any more, you blockhead?” I said. 
“JT can’t climb up a fifty-foot wall, 
canI? Don’t you know me?” 

“Sorra a taste ov Dan Foggar- 
ty would know yer mother’s son, 
ye shpalpeen; surrinder hastilee,’ 
was the inexorable reply. 

“Now look you here, you Fog- 
garty,” I said, growing calm with 
the desperate situation; “just you 
be sensible for a moment, or it will 
be worse for you. You know per- 
fectly well that I’m Mr. Onslow, the 
lieutenant of your own company.” 

“Och! Mr. Onslow, is it yersilf? 
—is it not funnin’ ye arr?” 

“ Devil a bit; I’m Mr. Onslow.” 

“Arr ye shure it’s not a jhoke 
yer passin’ on me, yer anner?” 

“There's no joke about it, I tell 

ou.” 

“Ach, thin, be japers, it’s the 
black night for me! why would 
ye go schmogglin’, Mr. Onslow? 
why would ye _ do’t, liftinent, 
acushla? puttin’ a poor bhoy on 
the crass betune djewtee and ri- 
epict, and him wid a wife and a 
child, and a good conduct badge 
comin’, and the bullet in his lift 
knaycap this blissid minit, Why 
would ye do’t, sor, at all!” 


. “I’m not. sthuggling, you idiot. 
We're going over to shoot in Afri 
and there’s no difficulty about ‘it, i 
= just. hold your, tongue, and 
et us paddle out quietly.” ‘ 
“Don’t ax me to yr anner; 
don’t say the worrd to honest Dan, 
I’ve, got. mee arders; obaygience to 
arders is the- first djewtee of the 
sojer, as ye tould me yersilf last 
Choosday. I must alarum the sar- 
"ad 


“Bribe him—bribe him,” whis- 

red Tim and Amalia together. 

ere was an abyss of crime to jump. - 
into, but I took the plunge. 

“T say, Foggarty, I'll make it 
worth your while to let us go,” 
The scoundrel’s manner changed on 
the instant. 

“ Faix and it’s yer anner always 
had the kind harrut; and what 
would ye do for a poor bhoy that 
ran the rishk to plishur his af- 
fishur ?” 

“T'll give you five dollars.” . 
. “Holy Moses! I couldn't tayke 
it on me canscience for five dollars.” 

“T'll make it ten.” 

“Tin dhollars. could niver give 
me back me payce of mind.” . 

At this moment we heard the 
tramp of feet, and Dan challenged; 
the usual formalities were exchang- 
ed, and a patrol came up and 
halted. 

“What's all the noise here?” 
said a voice, 

“ Noise, sarjint darlin’, was there 
a noise?” said Dan, innocently. 

4 “ Yes, there was a noise, ag you 
know very well; what was it, 


sir?” 


“Shure it would be the shay- 
gull.” 


iggest shay-, iver 
e seed—been Sborlin’ te me 
id, scraichin’ like Ould Nick; he’s: 
always on this > ; 

“But Ih your voice.” 

“To be shure I wor shpakin’ to, 
the bord. ‘Blarm ye for a bi 
shay-gull,’ says I, ‘an’ if iver——’’ 

“Stop your jaw. Is there any 
one about this post ?” 
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A search yee to be made, 
but nothing being discovered the 
patrol moved on. There was a 
pause for some time, and, at last, 
the patrol having repassed, Dan 
put his head over the parapet 


again. 

“Did ye hear thim, Mr. Onslow?” 
he said. “Did ye hear the dayngers 
Tm in for ye? Tin dhollars! it 
isn’t in rayson. Will ye. make it 
a double-oon, and shpake to the 
carnel to make me carp’ral?” 

- “Certainly not,’ I said; but 
added, in despair, “I'll give you two 
doubloons.” 

“Haive thim up, yer anner— 
haive thim up, haystilee.” 

“But you'll lose them in the 
dark.” 

“Ts it lose?” Me? Faix it’s 
mesilf that would see the yillow 
bhoys wid the back ov me hid in a 
coal-pid.” 

I heaved up the ransom accord- 
ingly. 

‘Now pull down that uglee big 
sail, and row back and out at won 
time, and ye'll do’t.” 

We followed Dan’s advice, and 
at last found ourselves clear of the 
Rock, half a mile out to sea, and 
running bravely before the wind. 
With a sense of security my injured 
feeling against Tim immediately 
returned, aggravated by the fact 
that, before Amalia, I could not 
pitch into him properly. I relieved 
my feelings, however, by muttering 
bitterly, “ Your luck again, Tim— 
it will be the ruin of us after all} 
it’s too bad—it’s scandalously too 
bad;” and, to thwart him, I tried 
to persuade Amalia to retire for the 
night into a little den under the 
half-deck, where we could make up 
a couch for her with the wraps. 

“ Not yet awhile, Sefior,” she said. 
“*T will stay here and look at the 

and—and——” She smiled 
and looked at Tim (the ass!) So, 
taking this as a hint that “three 
aré- no company,” I went ‘sulkily 
to the waist of the boat, — 
niyself up, lighted a pipe, and lay 
down to sleep. 


It had been a fatiguing day, and 
my sleep, if not the ales of the 
righteous, was uncommonly sound 
andlong. When I awoke, the sun 
was up, and there was a total si- 
lence ; we were not moving. 

“ Halloa! somebody,” I cried; 
“where are we?” Nobody an- 
swered. “Zeb, you scoundrel, 
where are you ?” 

“ Here, sir,” said Zeb, rising from 
under an adjacent tarpaulin. 

“Well, where are we? Have we 
arrived ? ” 

“Lord bless you, sir, no! We're 
at sea, and there's the Rock not ten 
miles off. We've had a foul wind 
all night, and been beating, and now 
its a dead calm. I don’t think 
Romano’s much use with a boat, 
sir.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Sleeping. They don’t expect a 
breeze till afternoon, and they’ve 
all lain down till then.” 

“The deuce they have! We'll 
see about that. Meantime go and 
make some tea, and bring some 
grub to. the quarterdeck. I'm 
hungry.” Amalia was not on 
deck, but there was Tim coiled 
up, and sleeping like a dormouse. 


_I kicked him, and shouted, “ Hal- 


loa! we're becalmed !” 

“Calm — oh, so calm! — holy 
ca — ca — ca——” murmured the 
sleeper; whereupon I infused all 
the venom of the previous twenty- 
four hours into another kick, which 
brought Tim up to a sitting posture. 
“Get up and look at your luck,” 
I said savagely. Tim rubbed his 
eyes, 

“Eh? what? I say, you kick 
like an elephant.” 

“T wish I was an elephant, or a 
rhinoceros, that I might trample 

ouas you deserve. Look at your 
uck, sir! look at it!” 

“Why, it’s a glorious morning,” 
said Tim, hazily. 

“Yes, and a glorious view we 
have of the Rock too!” — 

Tim, at last quite awake, looked 
round and saw our situation, “By 
Jove, it’s quite close!” he said, « 
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“Yes, and if you go on like thi 
we'll be drifting back into Gar? 
rasso’s jaws. By heavens! you 
ought to be ashamed of . your- 

! ” 

I felt much better after this, and 
was able to greet Amalia, who now 
appeared, with equaniniit, and 
ie do justice to Zeb’s breakfast 
Under the cheering influences of 
that meal, we consoled ourselves 
that after all it was only ten o'clock, 
that Cayrasso could not leave the 
Rock till six or seven, and that his 
first. search would bein the direc- 
tion of Spain, and Africa quite a 
last resource. “ But we must get on 
somehow,” Isaid.. “ We're many 
miles from Ceuta Point, and far 
to the eastward, and if we don’t 
round it before gunfire, it will be 
a bad business. We must row; we 
can’t wait for the wind.” I then 
had Romano and the crew un- 
earthed, and set them to the oars 
and we crawled along slowly and 
heavily. The hours went on; the 
sun blazed down upon us, and’ the 
rowers got tired with the heat and 
unwonted exertion, and insisted on 
arest. It was tiree o'clock, and we 
were still a long way from Ceuta, 
I reviewed the situation, and got 
an idea, “I'll tell you what it is,” 
Isaid; “we must give up the at- 
tempt to round the Point; we'll 
steer straight for the town (which 
is in the middle of ‘the peninsula), 
and if we can make it before gun- 
fire, which we ought to do, we'll 
walk across the strip, 'and charter 
another boat on the other side; it 
will save us a deal of time.” The 
idea was applauded, the course alter- 
ed accordingly, and the crew worked 
with a better will, in the prospect of 
abridged labour. Things were going 
on very well, and we were all getting 
as cheerful as possible, when sud- 
denly Romano gave a ery of joy. 

“breeze come quick now, se- 
fiores |” 


“ How do you know?” 
“T look—I see—I. know; »small 
boat got.” 


We looked back and saw, some 
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miles; béhind' us, a small vessel, her 
white sails filled, coming rapidly 
along with a breeze. At 

this breeze failed, at a distance of 
perhaps a couple of miles from us, 
which we observed by the abrupt 
division between the smooth and 
ripply water. 

We're lost!” Isaid, for it did 
not me that the boat was 
shaping her course neither for the 
Point nor for the town, but, obvi- 
ously, to cut us off. “It’s your 
father, of course, Sefiorita, but ‘we'll 
do our best in the way of a forlorn 
hope. Come, Tim, tackle to an 
oar; I'll relieve ‘you presently. 
Each of the crew shall have an 
extra dollar if:we get into Ceuta 
before gunfire, and before that 
boat.” 

Our pace improved visibly, but 
the white sail came on—on—on. ©’ 

“ Thank ness, the breeze: is 
not increasing its area much,” I 
cried. ‘They'll be becalmed be- 
fore long; our only chance now— 
lay in to your dars.” 

The crew worked well, but the 
pursuers came rapidly on, At last 
they reached the limit of the breeze, 
and we saw their sail begin to flap. 
The next moment they were ata 
stand still. atts 

“Hurrah! they're becalmed!” 
shouted Tim. 

Premature ecxultation; the next 
moment down came the sail, and 
four gleaming oars shot from the 
side of the boat, and began to work 
with businesslike strokes. 

“Nothing but pluck can save us 
now!” I cried. ‘‘ Another extra 
dollar a-head if we beat the boat 
into Ceuta!” 

We really seemed to get on some 
pace for a little, but the men were 
greatly distressed, and each stroke 
looked as if it would be their last— 
and still the boat behind kept gain+ 
ing. At last Romano stopped w 
the crew at once following suit. 

“No possibile, Sefior! ” he cried.’ 

“No possibile ! ”  chorused/ the 
crew. , Lb 

‘Confound you! it shall be ‘pds- 

3a 
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sibile,’” I shouted, hitting Romano 


hard over the head with @ loading- Bedford has, for so many: yea 
maintained his position in the dra- 
matic world. 

“ Answer them, Zeb.” 


'  Boohoy—oy—oy—oy!” ° shout- 
ed Zeb. 


rod, and distributing a few similar 
argumerts among the crew, which set 
them to work again in a twinkling. 
“Take the rod, Zeb, and hammer 
any fellow you see pas gy, and 
on we went; but, oh, how we 
seemed to, crawl! I gesticulated, 
bawled myself hoarse, coaxing, pro- 
mising, and threatening. 

“Put your backs into it! pull 
away! well pulled, all! Think of 
two dollars! It’s only half a mile! 
Lick that hound with the red shirt, 
Zeb!» Romano, I'll cut your throat 
from ear to ear if you don’t work! 
All together! Harder! harder!” 

“Til-ump!  ill-ump! ill-ump!” 

infully went our colossal oars. 

ore me I had a faces, ashi of 
crests, purple — ashing 
teeth, and starting eyeballs, of Zeb 
constantly replacing broken instru- 
ments of torture—of Tim’s face 
white with anxiety and exertion. 
But soon the steady plash of well- 
rowed oars began to be audible 
from behind, and I was compelled 
to admit that it was “no possibile.” 
I gave the orders to the rowers, there- 
fore, to row easily, and set about 
making final dispositions. We had 
already sent Amalia under the half- 
deck, and thither Tim and I now 
also went, placing Zebedee at the 
rudder to parley with the pursuers 
when they overhauled us, There 
was a hatchway in the deck, just 
at his feet, and under this I took 
up my position, so that, without 
being seen, I could advise him. 

“They're close up to us now, 
sir,” said Zeb, ina few minutes. 

“ Can you see who they are?” 

“No, sir; there’s a tall man 
standing in the bows, but he’s 
muffled up, face and all, in a pon- 
eho. I can’t make him out; there 
doesn’t seem to be any one else, 
except the crew. Are we to fight 


them, sir?” 
« Gertainily not.” 
“ Ahoy — oy — oy — oy —oy |— 


eM a 
ey were hailing us, and the 
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cry resembled that by which Paul 


fs Ahoy ! ahoy!” bawled the pur- 
suer again, now close under our 
quarter; “what ship’s that, ahoy!” 

This sounded like a burlesque, 
but Spaniards are such odd fel- 
lows, especially when they speak 
English. 

“Ahoy! ahoy!” shouted Zeb, 
“You mustn’t speak to the man at 
the wheel, ahoy !” 

“Come, Zeb, no chaff,” I said, 

_ Wher-r-r-r ye bound for-r-r ?” 
hailed the pursuer again, still as if 
we were two hundred yards off. 

** Ceuta!” 

“ Whar-r-r-d’ye r-r run away for, 
ye skulking thieves?” 

“We thought ye were pir-rer- 
rates, ye bieche-tousaled scoundrel,” 
replied Zeb. " 

“We're no poi-oi-oi-rates; I'm 
the Alcalde of St. Ro-o-oque, and I 
want a man ye've got hidden. on 
boo-oord !” 

“We've nothing on board but 
the cargo,” said Zeb. 

“Wha-e-ar is it?” 

““A general cargo.” 

“A cargo of growing gene 
you See And | this last —s 
spoken in a familiar voice, an 
followed by a well-known laugh, 
brought my head out of the hatch- 
way, and I beheld Buttonshaw, 
Amilia's ex-lover, ‘ standing on 
board the little cutter, which had 
lain-to beside us. 

“Oh! Fred Onslow, Fred Ons- — 
low,” he cried, “sold! sdld!+-was 
there ever such a sell? Iisaw you 
all through this glass for iles; 
how you made these ‘scorpions 
work! and how that rascal of yours 
licked them!—it’s nearly been 
the death ¢ me. But don’t be 
mysterious; know your es, 
and who is on Sound,” pail ir the 
rest. All Gibraltar knows it by 
this time, thanks to your friend ‘on 
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the Ragged Staff Guard; he had 
been round every mess before 
eleven this morning telling his tale, 
and I thought I would just hop 
over and see the fun with my 
brother the padre—that’s him ly- 
ing in the stern, smoking and 
thinking (he’s a devil to smoke 
and think); but let me board yo 
you'll want assistance, I can 
you.” 

He climbed on to the felucea, 
and Amalia and Tim came from 
their den. There was a non- 
chalant meeting between the Se- 
fiorita and Buttonshaw; and Tim 
was presented to his predecessor, 
who had much ado to keep his 
countenance. ‘ 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said 
Buttonshaw, with mock gravity: 
“ information, observation, and 
strong natural sagacity have thor- 
oughly acquainted me with this 
interesting affair. There are no 
secrets between us; therefore, I 
pray you, let there be no false deli- 
eacy. You seem to be making for 
Ceuta,—good ; you can’t reach it 
before gunfire unless I tow you— 
good; I will tow you,—better ; 
send your fellows on board our 
craft, then, to help at once, for 
verily the day is far spent.” 

This was done, and we began to 
move again. 

“ Now,” said Buttonshaw, “ let 
me tell you that the angry father 
—Lord Ullin, as it were—was 
waiting at the Landport Gate this 
morning before gunfire, and the 
moment the drawbridge was down 
he flashed into Spain on his fiery 
quest. If he had waited for an 
hour or two, till your Ragged Staff 
friend had thoroughly ventilated 
the affair, he would now be here, 
instead of, or in addition to me. 
As it is, he’ll soon find he’s on a 
false scent—will hark back to Gib, 
and get laid on to the right one. 
Now, what are you going to do?” 

“We're making for etuan,” I 


replied ; “the Vice-Consul there is 
to unite these two young persons, 


and when that is over we're all 
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right, you know. We hoped’ to 
make Tetuan to-night; but. the 
wind has failed and here we ane, 
We must sl at Ceuta—there’s 
some kind of hotel, I suppose ?— 
start at dawn, and trust to our 
luck not to be overhauled by the 
enemy.” 

“ Well,” said Buttonshaw, “I 
don’t see that you can do any 
more; but the rowers must loo 
sharp—it’s close to gunfire, and 
Ceuta is as strict as Gib. Wake 
them up, padré! we'll be late.” 

I may here mention that Ceuta, 
in the hands of the Spaniards, oc- 
cupies the same position to Morocco 
and the Moors as Gibraltar in the 
hands of the English holds to 
Spain and the Spaniards. It isa 
small peninsula jutting from the 
mainland, strongly fortified, and 
employed by the Spanish Govern- 
ment as an important penal settle- 
ment. 

At last we reached the land, and 
had just time to collect: our tra 
and get within the gates when 
gun fired, and they were closed. 

“The nick of time,” said But- 
tonshaw. “ Now for the hotel. I 
know the way.” 

But at this moment a Spanish 
official stepped in front of us and, 
extending his hand, said laconi- 
cally, “ Pratica.” 
ad By Jove!” I exclaimed, “I 
forgot all about a bill of health. 
What's to be done?” 

“T have one,” said Buttonshaw, 
extending the document to the 
gendarme, who perused it, and 
then remarked, “This is good for 
three English—where is the other? 
for you are six.” 

“T haven’t got one,” I said, BY 
forgot it, but it can’t signify m 
mer o pcon Gibraltar, which is 
perfectly healthy at present.” 

“Pardon me,” said the man, “it 
signifies much—to which three does 
this bill apply ?” 

“ To 
man ” ’ 

“and me,” said Buttonshaw, quick- 
ly. ° 
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“You are free to pass,” said the 
man. “For the other three, you 


must go to quarantine for the 
ight, and in the morning the Al- 

a e will fine 

without ‘ pratica,’ 
* Bribe him,” said Buttonshaw, 

in En 
“ 


you for landing 


lish. 
ow large will be the fine, 
Sefior ?” I inquired. 

“ Five dollars, perhaps, and per- 
haps more.” 

“T am sure you can manage it 
for us without quarantine,” said I, 
at the same time extending a five- 
dollar piece, which he gravely 
pocketed. 

“Oh! I’m sure you can,” said 
Tim, producing a similar douceur, 
with the same results. The fellow 
looked at Zeb, but that worthy 
making no sign, he went on, “ Un- 
questionably, Sefiores, you are libe- 
ral, and I thank you; but, rigor- 
ously, you must go to quaran- 
tine.” 

“The thief! I’m afraid there’s 
no help for it,” said Buttonshaw. 
“What a lucky thing Fane didn’t 
come with us, so that Miss Cayrasso 
gets his place—quarantine here 
would have been dreadful for a 
lady —all rats and mosquitoes. 
I'll take every care of the Sefiorita, 
Mr. Griffin; but you must be early 
astir and bribe your way out be- 
fore gunfire, for we'll have all Gib 
down on us in the morning. 
Adios.” 

Tim clasped Amalia’s hand tragi- 
cally, but that young lady preserved 
the extraordinary sang-froid which 
had astonished me throughout ; 
and wishing us a smiling “ good- 
night,” tripped away up the hill 
on Buttonshaw’s arm to the hotel. 
The gendarme then took us to the 
uarantine building, which was 
close by. 

“The Alcalde,” he said, “ visits 
the bath at gunfire, and with a 
little arrangement ” — ai TY 
emphasis on the word)—“he will, 
I daresay, deal with you at that 
hour.” 

The 
place. 


uarantine was a dreadful 
We were shown into a long 
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and squalid “saloon,” as it wag 
called, off which opened a sort of 
barrack-room, with beds 
round the walls. The odours of 
the place were awful, and the air 
was alive with mosquitoes, 

“Here you will dine,” said our 
guide, “and there you will sleep, 

he rooms are clean and spacious, 

ou will be comfortable.” 

e put no great faith in his 
prophecy, but felt thankful that 
Amalia had been spared this fate, 
and that we were alone. We ar- 
ranged that Zeb should be put 
in a separate place, and ha 
nothing farther to do, proceeded to 
dine on the cold victuals we had 
brought with us. ‘I shall not at- 
tempt to recount the tortures of 
that awful night in detail. 

Tim’s mental sufferings were in- 
tense. He became a prey to agonies 
of doubt and jealousy; he vilified 
Buttonshaw for not taking the qua- 
rantine for him; he abused me for 
forgetting the “ pratica ;” he blamed 
Amalia for indelicacy, in going to 
the hotel without bis protection ;— 
in short, he was unreasonable and 
abominable to the last degree. Then 
the mosquitoes attacked him un- 
mercifully, and did not spare me, 
They kept me awake, and supplied 
the furnace of Tim’s indignation 
with perpetual fuel. Altogether I 
had a dreadful time of it. I must 
have dropped off to sleep towards 
morning, however, for I awoke with 
a start at gunfire. The first object 
I saw was Tim standing over me, 
and what an object he was! The 
mosquitoes had freely pastured on 
his open countenance, and de- 
veloped on his forehead bumps 
enough for the phrenological re- 
quirements of a dozen One 
eye was partially closed, and his 
whole appearance reminded me of 
Nat Langham five minutes after his 
victory over the lamented Sayers. 
He was unconscious of the extent 
of his injuries, and took umbrage 
at the mirth with which I greeted 
him. 

What are you sniggering at, 
e ” 


an 
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“Only at this absurd situation 
for a man to be in on his wedding 
morning—that’s all.” 

“Oh, that’s all, is it? Then, in 


_ order that it may be my wedding 


morning, perhaps you'll get up and 
take some steps towards getting us 
out of this place.” 

I turned out at once, and we 
went into the yard. It was empty; 
We shouted, and no one answered ; 
we tried several doors and they 
were locked. At last, a small door 
in the back of the building yielded 
and we went in. There was a bed 
in the room and a man in it, 

“Que quiere aqui?” was his 
gruff question. 

“We're the English officers who 
were brought here last night, and 
we wish to get out.” 

“Ah! very likely; so do most 
people—anda /”’ 

“Aren’t you the gendarme who 
brought us in last night, and pro- 
mised to get us released at gun- 
fire?” 

“No, I’m not the gendarme who 


i, you in last night, and, if I 


was, I couldn’t let you out—anda/ 
T’m sleepy.” 

“But he said he would get the 
Alcalde to deal with us at gunfire.” 

“Ah! did he now?” (sleepily.) 
“ Be off with you.” 

“T'll make it worth your while 
to arrange it,” I said. “I'll give 
you anything in reason.” 

The fellow woke up in a passion 
and swore freely. “If you gave 
me a thousand doubloons I couldn’t 
do it,” he said. “I am alone here, 
and here I must remain till the 
guard of the day comes, and so 
must you and be —— to you.” 

We could not choose but wait 
therefore. Seven, eight, nine o’clock 

assed—no gendarme, no Alcalde. 
it was close on ten o’clock when 
the great door, in front of which we 
were pacing, was opened, and our 
official friend of the night before 
walked briskly in with a cheery 
salutation. 

“Good morning, Sefiores—good 
morning. I hope you have reposed 
well. am later than I expected, 


but press of business has /me; 
and as for the Alcalde, he pes one 
at work since gunfire, and I could 
not move him to come he i 
ously it was impossible. But cour- 
age! he will be here soon; the day 
is but young. There is a b 

and you will be at Tetuan by two 
o'clock.” 

The Alcalde did not arrive, how- 
ever, for nearly two hours, and 
when he did come contrived. to 
waste as much time as possible, 
He was an Alcalde of the ox-pattern, 
—slow, solemn, and pompous, with 
a passion for iteration and a thirst 
for details, But at last, after a 
thousand trivial questions, includ- 
ing a searching investigation as to 
the real nature of Tim’s swelled 
face, he fined us five dollars each 
gravely reprimanded and cautioned 
us, and set us at liberty. It was 
nearly one o’clock when we started 
for the a full of conjectures as 
to the fate of our companions, 

“How horribly anxious darli 
Amalia must have been about us! 
said Tim, “I’ve been selfishly re- 
pining too much on my own account 
without thinking enough of the 
dear girl’s sufferings. They must 
have been awful!” 

“Never mind, old boy, they will 
be at an end soon, for here we are 
at the hotel,” 

We entered and inquired for our 
friends, 

“ A Sefiorita and two Caballeros? 
Certainly they slept here, but rose 
before gunfire, and went out im- 
mediately after,” said the landlord. 

“ And have not returned since?” 

“ No.” 

“ And left no message?” 

“No message, Sefior!” 

“ But they were to return?” 

“Tt was uncertain.” 

“ And you know nothing more ? ” 

“T have said all.” 

- I pondefed for a moment, and 
then exclaimed, “I see it all, Tim. 
Buttonshaw is a brick, a regular 
out and out brick!” 

“Why?” said Tim, looking green 
and faint. “I confess I don’t see 
it. 
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“Don’t see it? Why, of course 
he’s thought it all out—the chances 
of'our delay, the probabilities of ar 
arrival from Gib and so forth, and 
he’s taken Amalia off to Tetuan, to 
put her out of harm’s way, and 
everything will be in train for us 
when we get there. Now, don’t you 
see?” 

“Capital!” cried Tim, radiant 
at once; “it’s evident. Now I call 
that a downright good brotherly 
action of Buttonshaw’s. He's a 
brick, bless him! and a clever one, 
too; and I'll never forget him as 
long as I live—never, by Jupiter 
Tonans! ” 

“Now, let us be off and charter 
a boat, and follow them at once;” 
and down we went to the western 
beach. 

Arrived there, we saw at a short 
distance off another party, engaged 
apparently in bargaining for a boat. 
A knot of marine monsters sur- 
rounded them, and the transactions 
were accompanied by much vehe- 
ment gesticulation. At last one of 
the party in the centre of the group 
threw up his hands, like a man 
whose ultimatum has been rejected, 
and strode angrily from the ring 
and in our direction. A sudden 
mistiness came over my eyes, a 
sudden paralysis seized my knee- 
joints, and every particular hair on 
my head felt like an inverted thorn. 

“Tim!” I gasped, “look!” 

But Tim was looking already, 
with the fixed and stony regard of 
the boa’s dinner rabbit at the Zoo- 
logical gardens, all his wild assort- 
ment of phrenology changing colour 
like a chameleon. The boa himself 
had instantly noticed us, and, 
beckoning his companions from the 
group, fatefully advanced. 

It was Cayrasso! and he was ac- 
companied by Finucane the com- 
missary and another person un- 
known. No time for: flight, no 
time for counsel. They were upon 
us. The expression of Cayrasso’s 
face, at no time benevolent, was 
now a concentration of all the evil 
passions, that of the successful 
fiend dominant, however. They 
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halted a couple of yards from us, 
There was a moment's silence, Tim 
and I remaining quite comatose ; 
and then the Sefior burst out in a 
hoarse and quivering voice, “La- 
drones! ” 

“My dear Sefior,” interrupted 
Finucane, who was as meddlesome 
as he was mendacious, “you are 
toe much excited to speak to these 
persons calmly; let me deal with 
them in English.” Then tu 
to us magisterially, “Ahem! 


ahem! unhappy young men! the 
Sefior has addressed you in his 
own rom as robbers, and: in 


my ut the Spaniard was 
not to be shelved, and he broke out 
again, “ Ladron! da me mi hija!” 

“Which means,” eagerly inter- 
preted Finucane, “ ‘robber or thief, 
give me, or restore me, my female 
child,’ a very natural re——’ 

“Where is my daughter?” thun- 
dered Cayrasso, too, in English, 
to avoid the offices ‘of his inter- 
preter. 

“Exactly,” said the irrepressible; 
“where is my—our—that is, his 
daughter? just what I was coming 
to; where is she? no prevarication 
now!” 

“T don’t see what you have to 
do with it, Mr. Finucane; but I 
have no objection to tell you both 
that I don’t know where she is, 
and that I have not seen her to- 
day.” 

“‘Mentira!” cried the father. 

“A lie!” shouted Finucane. 

“T am peculiarly situated with 
regard to Mr. Cayrasso; but as for 

ou, Mr. Finucane, that word will 
ave to be accounted for,” said 
Tim. 

“My dear sir,” said Finucane, 
“T was only interpreting the 
Sefior.” 

“T require no such assistance, 
sir,” said Tim.” 

“ And do you dare—do ou ven- 
ture to tell me,” went on Cayrians 
“that you have not seen my hang 
ter to-day ?” 

“Do you dare—do you ven——” 
began the mocking-bird. 

“T repeat,” interrupted Tim, 
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“that we have not seen her to-day, 
and don’t know where she is,” 

“ And yet you left the hotel with 
her at gunfire!” said Cayrasso, 

“We know all about it, you see,” 
said the Commissary; “ a Sefiorita 
and two English gentlemen——” 

“We could not have left the 
hotel with her at fire,” said 

im, “as we were in quarantine 
all night, and until half an hour 

0.” 

“Perhaps you will tell me next 
that my daughter was in quaran- 
tine with you?” 

“No, I won't; there was no one 
there but ourselves,” 

“As you arrived in the same 
boat with my daughter, she must 
have been detained if you were;— 
so much for your quarantine story, 
liar l ” 

I here put in my oar. 

“You're unreasonable, Mr, Cay- 
rasso; who ever said your daughter 
came with us? Have we not told 

ou again and again that we don’t 
ed where she is? But if you 
still doubt, we had better go to the 
Alcalde who fined us this morning; 
he will satisfy you that we were 
confined all night.” 

“Yes, I do doubt; I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it. Let us go to 
the Alcalde, he will make you speak 
the truth,” said the father. 

So we started, Cayrasso and his 
two friends leading the way, and 
we following. As we were ascend- 
ing the main street, there suddenly 
turned into it, about two hundred 

ards ahead of us, a party on horse- 
back, advancing rapidly in our di- 
rection. Despair has sh eyes, 
Iinstantly recognised Amalia, But- 
tonshaw, and his brother. Hope 
fled from my heart, but I gave a 
sickly flourish with my hat behind 
Cayrasso’s back, to counsel flight. 
To my surprise they only reined 
into a walk, and came boldly on. 
As they approached, it was obvious 
from the appearance of their horses 
that they had had a long and hard 
ride. malia’s eyes were cast 
down, but her face was calm; the 
padre was fulfilling his réle as “a 
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devil to smoke and think;” and as 
for Buttonshaw, he was easy and 
almost radiant as he pulled wu 
and, removing his hat, wished 
the company “good morning.” It 
was 4 strange rencontre. No one 
was prep for it; and the salu- 
tation remained unanswered.  Cay- 
rasso was bewildered, and we were 
on the look-out for some clever 
stratagem on the part of Button- 
shaw to deliver us from our di- 
lemma, 
Cayrasso was ie first. to roagd 
imself, and, sternly addressing hi 
daughter, said, “So, Sefiorita, we 
have met at last!” 

“Yes, my father, we have met 
at last,” replied Amalia. 

“You have ridden 
hope the ride has been 

“Tt has been delightful.” 

“That is well, as it will be your 
last.” 

“T hope not, for I have not a 
mind yet to die.” 

“Nevertheless, it will be your 
last, unless they take such exercise 
within the walls of the Convent 
of St, Catherine, to which you are 
going, if the sisters will admit one 
who has galivanted two nights and 
two days, by sea and land, with I 
know not how many cavaliers;— 
how many lovers have you, girl!” 

“T have now no lovers, father, I 
assure you; I have given them all 
up, and there will be no. need to 
send me to the convent, for henge- 
forth all my duty and affection 
shall be given to him whose they 
are by right.” 

“Fine words! Sefiorita, fine 
words! are they of penitence or of 
stra 2.” 

“ Neither, my father.” 

“We shall test them in time, no 
doubt; meanwhile, commence your 
new career of obedience by getting 
off that horse and coming with 
me,” 4 

“Oh, Sefior!” cried Tim, spring 
ing forward and abjectly i 
before the father, “let your Kin 4 
heart plead for us! do not 
two beings so fondly devoted! We 
have been wrong, we have been 
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imprudent,—I confess it—I mourn 
over it” (the samen “but think 
of our great love and be generous; 
forgive us and make us happy j au 
if a lifetime of filial duty. : 

“Hal hal” interrupted the 
sardonic fiend; “but she has just 
renounced all her lovers, hasn't 
she? Do you renounce this ca- 
valier too, Sefiorita ?” 

“Yes, yes!” said Amalia, “I do 
—I must; I am sorry for him, but 
I must.” 

“Oh, Amalia! my beloved! what 
is this?” cried Tim, rushing for- 
ward, and preparing to grovel be- 
side her horse; “ unsay these dread- 
ful words, my darling.’ 

“Do not call me by these un- 
seemly names, Mr. Griffin; I am 
no om iE anything to you.—I am 
married | ” 


“Married!” “Married!” “ Mar- 
ried!” “ Married!” echoed round 
the group, expressed in every in- 
tonation and with every shade of 
emotion. 

“Yes,” said Buttonshaw, - riding 
forward, “she is married; she’s 
Mrs. Buttonshaw—my wife, in fact. 
Griffin, I owe you a sincere apol- 

; but you see Amalia loved me 
long before she ever saw you, and 
promised that, if ever there was an 
opportunity, she would marry me; 
well, the opportunity occurred this 
morning, and we have availed our- 
selves of it. We are both very 
— for you; but after ‘all, you 
couldn’t have married her yourself, 
for you were detained in quaran- 
tine, and here you would have all 
been in the jaws of the pursuing 
parent. I may add that it was 
simply a desire to escape from the 
brutality of that parent that in- 
duced her to run off with you. 
Her position at home was desper- 
ate. Yes, Sefior paps, it was, and 
you needn’t scowl; you have no 

ower now. The Vice-Consul at 
etuan has deprived you of it, by 
marrying us this morning; and 
the Church, represented by this 
thoughtful padre, has sanctioned 
and blessed the union. Here are 
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the certificates. We'll have an- 
other wedding to-morrow, to which 
you shall come if you are v 
penitent and very good. I hear 
there is a steamer going to Gib 
this afternoon, so we'll say ‘ good- 
bye.’ Come, Amalia; 

padre;” and they were off! 

Let us draw a veil over the 
agonies of “Unlucky Tim Griffin.” 
It has never transpired, to my 
knowledge, whether the conduct.of 
Amalia and Buttonshaw was the 
result of a deep and deliberate plot 
in which both participated, and in 
which Tim and I performed the 
parts of catspaws, or whether it 
arose from a sudden access of fickle- 
ness on the part of the lady, com- 
bined with that. villany on the part 
of Buttonshaw which he shares 
with some other males of his spe- 
cies. We are therefore free to 
speculate on the pros and cons of 
the question. The misogynist will, 
of course, give his adhesion ‘to the 
former alternative, and, if he is a 
Spanish scholar, perhaps mutter, 
apropos of my Spanish heroine, 
“De mala mugér te guarda, y de la 
buena no fies nada.” For my part, 
I have always given Amalia the 
benefit of the doubt. Old Cay- 
rasso, you see, was a desperately 
nasty old fellow; and in desperate 
circumstances desperate resources 
are necessary. She went off, there- 
fore, with Tim Griffin in despair, 
and unexpectedly (for I defy you 
to prove any collusion on her part) 
meeting Buttonshaw, with whom 
she was desperately in love, she 
desperately jilted my friend; and 
if she left him desperate, let it be 
remembered to her credit that she 
desperately sold her rascally parent 
into the bargain. As for Button- 
shaw, he, of course, must have been 
a ruffian throughout; but let us be 
merciful even to that erring mortal. 
We are all frail. Ican testify to 
the strength of his temptation, for 
I can vouch for the brightness of 
Amalia’s eyes. And then, just re- 
flect that in all human probability 
he now bitterly regrets his conduct. 


” 
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THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION AND’ THE IMPEACHMENT 
OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Statesmen of such lofty views, 


such mature wisdom, and such un- 
selfish patriotism as the founders 
of the American Republic — the 
“fathers,” as they are still af- 
fectionately called— have seldom 

eared in any age or country. 
Tn their minds the e heoretical ~+ 
the practical were so combined and 
adjusted, that the one was never 
suffered to extinguish or overpower 
the other. It was with a pang that 
they threw off their allegiance to 
their sovereign. It was with the 
utmost respect and reverence that 
they conformed the laws and insti- 
tutions of their infant State to 
those of England, as far as such 
conformity was possible in a new 
country, where no elements ex- 
isted for the establishment of a 
monarchy, or any other aristoc- 


racy, except that of wealth and 
talents, which can never be eradi- 
cated from a world in which all 
men are not born equally strong 
and healthy, or can ever make 


themselves equally virtuous and 
successful. Warned by their own 
personal experience as well as by 
the teachings of general, and more 
particularly of English history, the 
“fathers” took especial care in 
the Constitution which they framed 
to guard against every probable 
assumption of despotic power, whe- 
ther it might proceed from the 
central or the local governments— 
from the mob or from the Congress 
—from the executive or from the 
legislative department—from one 
man or from many. During the 
struggle with Great Britain, and 
up to the day when the Constitu- 
tion was finally ratified by the con- 
sent of all the States, the dangers 
of too much liberty on the one hand, 
and of despotic encroachment on the 
other, had been earnestly debated 
by all the leading men of the time. 


The “fathers” were apparently 
far more jealous of the legislative 
bodies than of the people or their 
elected Presidents, and plainly fore- 
saw the probability of the very 
danger which the Radical or Re- 
publican faction at present in pos- 
session of supreme power has con- 
verted into a reality. Mr. Madison, 
afterwards President, declared in 
the Convention of 1787 that “ex- 
perience had proved a tendency in 
4 American Government to throw 
power into the Legislative vor- 
text. The Executives of the States 
are in general little more than 
ciphers; the Legislature omnipo- 
ten. If no effectual check» be 
devised for restraining the insta- 
bility and encroachments of the 
latter, a revolution of some kind 
or other will be inevitable.” 
Gouverneur Morris was equally 
rescient and emphatic. “The 
gislature,” he said, “will con+ 


tinually seek to aggrandise and 
petuate itself, and will seize yon 
critical moments produced by war, 
invasions, or convulsions, for that 
purpose. It is necessary, then, 
that the Executive should be the 
guardian of the people. When 
a strong personal interest happens 
to be op to the general 
interest, the Legislature cannot 
be too much distrusted. In all 
ublic_bodies, there are two parties. 
he Executive will necessarily be 
more connected with one than 
with the other. There will be a 
personal interest, therefore, in one 
of the parties to oppose, as well»as 
the other to support him. Much 
has been said about the intri 
that will be» practised by the 
cutive to get into office. . Nothi 
has been said on the other side 
the intri to get him out. of 
office. e leader of a 


Ss 
always covet his seat, will perplex 
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his administration, will cabal with 
the Legislature, until he succeeds 
in supplanting him.” 

Mr. Pinckney, of Maryland, had 
similar forebodings. “If he [the 
President] opposes a favourite law, 
the two houses will combine against 
him, and, under the influence of 
heat and faction, throw him out of 
office.” 

In consequence of these and 
many; other warnings, every pre- 
caution was taken to secure to 

ages the equal democratic 
liberty which was the result of the 
successful rebellion of the States 
against Great. Britain, and to pre- 
vent the establishment in the New 
World of any of the oppressive 
privileges, anomalies, and abuses 
of the Old. Nothing so elaborate, 
so complex, so nicely balanced, so 
apparently perfect in all its work- 
ings, was ever before devised. 
Ever difficulty had, as far as 
known, been foreseen and provided 
against. There was no defect or 
flaw in the delicate machinery. 
As in a steam-engine, every crank 
and piston, every cog, and wheel, 
and cylinder, had its appropriate 
and clearly defined uses, No one 
thing, and no one principle, could 
jostle against or interfere with the 
working of any other. The whole 
contrivance was instinct with life 
and beauty, like the human body, 
There was the most perfect adapta- 
tion of means to ends, that defied 
the wisdom of that day to suggest 
an improvement upon it. If the 
Legislature went wrong, there was 
the Executive to veto its mistakes 
or its wilful errors. If, in spite of 
the veto, the Legislature, by a two- 
thirds majority, insisted upon its 
right to do as it pleased, there was 
the Supreme Court, the highest tri- 
bunal in the land, to decide whe- 
ther its action were constitutional, 
and to pronounce a judgment 
against whiel there was no appeal. 
It was in all respects an irreproach- 


able document—a veritable gospel 
in the opinion of its founders—pro- 
claiming, like Christianity, “ peace 
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on earth and good-will to men,” 
and affirming the right of the 
poorest honest man (provided he 
were not a negro) toa share in the 
Government which he was com- 
pelled to obey. Its originators pro- 
nounced it all-sufficient for its pur- 
poses. The country ratified the 
verdict, and, amid the applause of 
the abstract philosophers, doctri- 
naires, and theorists, the United 
States of America entered into the 


the enjoyment of what was to all ap- 


= the noblest heritage of 
iberty that had ever fallen to the 
lot of a nation. Vanitas vanitatum! 
All is vanity! The machine did 
not prove to be altogether so per- 
fect as its fond authors imagined. 
From the very first inception 
of the document there was the 
little hitch about negro slavery 
which prevented the smooth and 
easy action of the springs and 
wheels, There was a stony grit, 
rather than a fluent oil, in the most 
delicate parts of the structure which 
prevented the normal action of the 
machine, and threatened a disleca- 
tion if not an explosion. But not- 
withstanding this drawback to the 
complacency with which the noble 
work was regarded, to those who look 
upon the subject in the light of 
after experience, unswayed in their 
judgment by the passions that have 
since convulsed the Union, it seems 
possible that it might have an- 
swered all the purpose of its crea- 
tors, if the Americans had been as 
virtuous a people as their earliest 
statesmen imagined. If politics 
had not become a trade, if voters 
and the managers of voters had 
been incorruptible by bribes ot 
money or of place; if the leading 
men had cared more for liberty than 
for the spoils of office; if the mul- 
titude had really comprehended the 
principles of their own Government, 
and had been duly guided by the 
opinions, the wishes, and the warn- 
ings of the “fathers;” and if the 
South had acknowledged that negro 
slavery was an evil which might be 
safely and gradually abolished; and 
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if North and South had minded 
each its own business,—the Consti- 
tution might have proved as avail- 
able in the days of storm and revo- 
lution as it proved in those of sun- 
shine and fair weather. But this 
was not to be. The house was 
built on shifting sand and not on 
solid rock, and was divided against 
itself. The people were not, and 
never pretended to ‘be, virtuous 
when there was serious political 
business to be done, however much 
they may have flaunted the intrin- 
sic value of* republicanism in the 
eyes of monarchical Europe. At the 
very first severe strain to which it 
was subjected, the beautiful, the 
symmetrical, the perfect Constitu- 
tion broke hopelessly down; and 
is at this moment of no more bind- 
ing force upon the American people 
than any of the numberless equ 

beautiful and unworkable Consti- 
tutions bestowed upon themselves 
by the French between 1789 and 
1848. The great Civil War pro- 
nounced its doom. It is in vain 
that Conservative Americans of the 
North or the South appeal in our 
day to its once sacred enactments. 
The torch and the sword, the rifle 
and the revolver, the tread of ar- 
mies, and the hoofs of devastating 
cavalry, have cut, and riddled, and 
burned, and trodden it out, A do- 
minant revolutionary faction, hav- 
ing a majority in both Houses of 
Congress, laugh its shreds and rem- 
nants to scorn, and make their own 
decrees do duty in its stead. It is 
the old story. No written Consti- 
tution devised in the brain of one 
man, or concocted amid the delib- 
erations of many, however theoret- 
ically perfect it may have been, or 
appeared to be, ever withstood the 
wear and tear of events or the force 
of hostile passions. Daniel O’Con- 
nell, using a bold metaphor, said 
he could drive a coach~-and ~six 
through any Act of Parliament that 
ever was framed; and if this could 
be done in quiet and peaceable 
times, it is not surprising that such 
@ convulsion as the great Civil War 
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between North and South in 
America should have left little 
of the Constitution behind it for 
friends to love or for enemies to 
set at naught. 

As soon as Southern secession 
became the realisation of a long 
foregone conclusion to which the 
events of fifty years had been stead- 
ily tending, the South devised a 
new Constitution for itself, while 
the North endeavoured, as far as @ 
state of war would permit, to con- 
form itself to the provisions of the 
old. The attempt was futile. Inter 
arma, silent leges. The ordinary 
forms of law are not binding ina 
civil war, or during a foreign war, 
if the outer enemy have friends, 
adherents, and sympathisers within 
the camp. The act of war, and the 
‘recognition of Southern- 
ents by the North, sorely 
its will, abrogated the Constitution 
in part; and if in part, in whole, as 
soon as any powerful interests, the 
se of passion or necessity, ren- 

ered it worth the while of any 


tay Maen 2 to deny its validity. 


The Constitution provided no pun- 
ishment for an act of secession, 
and the Northern people, determin- 
ing that there should be no seces- 
sion, and no disruption of the 
Union, if force could prevent it, re- 
sorted to force, in defiance ‘of the 
spirit, if not of the letter, of. the 
written document. While the war 
lasted, and its fortune was ‘unde- 
cided, and seemed to incline rather 
more strongly to the South than to 
the North, most Northern states- 
men and politicians, and all of them 
who -were most prominent and in- 
fluential; united in the one desire 
for the restoration of the Union, 
and the re-establishment of the Con- 
stitution: For the sake of these 
objects all the offences of the South, 
if the Southern leaders would. heve 
but laid down their arms; would 
have been readily and » 

eondoned. | Even slavery itself, the 
pretext, and one of the causes of 
the war, would have been tolerated 
by a large and influential section of 
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the Northern people, on the sole 
condition. that the South would re- 
enter the Union. And when by 
the iprogness of events, rather than 
by the desire of Northern statesmen 
of the highest calibre to emanci- 
pate the slaves without preparation 
and compensation, slavery was 
abolished never more to be revived ; 
the restoration of the Union with- 
out any other condition attached to 
it than the acceptance of negro 
liberation by the South, was the 
dearest wish of all but a small sec- 
tion of the Northern people. And 
but for a miserable and shameful 
catastrophe, it is highly probable 
that this would have been the re- 
sult; and that President Lincoln, 
under whose auspices and control 
the victory that so long seemed 
hopeless had been finally won, and 
the right of the slave ‘to his freedom 
y affirmed, would, actin 
on the instinct of a generous an 
iful nature, and on the calcu- 
lation of a sound statesmanship, 
have laimed the restoration of 
the Union, the re-establishment of 
the Constitution, and a general am- 
nesty for all political offences. This 
would have been a noble spectacle, 
and a mighty triumph for the prin- 
ciples of republicanism. That this 
course was actually urged upon Mr. 
Lincoln by many eminent men in 
the North who had rendered them- 
selves conspicuous for their hostil- 
ity to the Southern seceders and 
% ” and for their stanch 
friendship for the African™race, was 
obvious immediately after the sur- 
render of General Lee, and the 
flight of Mr. Jefferson Davis; and 
that Mr. Lincoln was prepared 
to follow advice which so tho- 
roughly accorded with his own 
etermination, and with the 
ly sympathies of a nature that 


had no heart to press heavily on:a 
fallen and helpless foe, we happen 
to know on very high and satisfac- 
tory authority. But in one unha 

py moment all was changed. T 

cowardly murder of the President 
by a crazy fanatic who had no more 
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connection with the politics of the 
South than any me Cbeebies in 
the streets of Washington, created 
throughout the country a perfect 
torrent of hatred and wra It 
was in vain that the South protest 
ed its innocence of all previous 
knowledge of, and participation in, 
the crime. It was in vain that. the 
Northern politicians, who desired 
above all things to reconcile the 
North and the South, declared their 
belief that the assassin acted solely 
on the insane promptings of his 
own individual wickedness; the 
Northern people would listen to no 
reason in the agonies of their in- 
dignation. Not only Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, as pure-minded a man as 
Washington himself, but six or 
seven gentlemen of note in the 
councils of the South—some of 
whom had vexed the soul of Mr, 
Stanton, the War Secretary, by 
establishing a base of operations on 
the Canadian side of the Falls of 
Niagara, for manipulating, manag- 
ing, and prompting the Northern 
Democratic party—were included 
with Wilkes Booth in the charge 
of assassination. Mr. Johnson, 
who stepped into Mr. Lincoln’s 
place, was either so far carried 
away by the madness of the time 
as to believe that Mr. Jefferson 
Davis and the rest had really insti-+ 
gated the murder, or he did not 
feel himself secure enough in his 
position to withstand a popular 
outcry which he knew to be un- 
founded. At all events, he took 
no part in calming the excitement 
of the hour; but, on the contrary, 
so acted as to add fuel to the flame. 
Though not a member of the Re- 
publican or Federal party, but “a 
straight-line Democrat,” and stanch 
upholder of the doctrine of States’ 
Rights, as the great fundamental 
doctrine without which American 
liberty was impossible, he acted with 
the Republicans and Radicals dur- 
ing the first few months of his pre- 
sidency, and almost seemed for a 
time as if he were the bitter enemy 
of the South, which Mr. Lincoln 
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had never been, and as t an 
advocate for the extinction of South- 
ern liberty as the most virulent 
abolitionist who had ever preached 
the. social equality of the full- 
blooded African with the white 
man, or the mental superiority of 
the mulatto to the pure negro or the 
Caucasian white. It was at 

this point that Mr. Johnson took 
his first false step. Attempting to 
strengthen himself by an apparent 
alliance with a party with whose 
principles he had no sympathy, he 
repelled, offended, and alienated 
another, and, as events have proved, 
the strongest party in the country 
—the Democrats or Conservatives 
—whose enmity to the South, 
never very deeply rooted, ended at 
the moment that General Lee’ laid 
down his sword, and the old flag 
floated once more unchallenged 
from Maine to Texas. The Secre- 
taries whom he found in office were 
not of his appointing; and if he 
had called upon the whole of them 
to resign, or had summarily dis- 
missed them if they refused to take 
the hint that their services were no 
longer in accordance with his per- 
sonal predilections, or his constitu- 
tional right to nominate his own 
advisers, the Republican party, by 
whose votes he, as well as Mr: Lin- 
coln, had been. elected, was in no 
ition either in the country or in 
Gouget to deny his right or to 
thwart him in its exercise, Mr. 
Stanton, more than any other of 
the Secretaries whom Mr, Lincoln 
had appointed, was~ obnoxious to 
the Democratic party, firstly, be- 
cause he was a renegade from their 
olitical faith; secondly, because 
bis manners were brusque, harsh, 
and dictatorial; and last, and per- 
haps not least, because he had 
stretched the law and ignored the 
Constitution to suit the purposes, 
or to satiate the vengeance, of the 
Radicals, There would have been 
scarcely a murmur of dissent if this 
very unsavoury Secretary had, in the 
hideous American phrase, been “ guil- 
lotined,” or dismissed. The Repub- 
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lican party being helpless at the 


would have quietly ac- 
pom | and the Democrats would 
have sung peeans of victory. But Mr. 
me mn was = ready. He either 
not see the opportunity, or 
wrongly judged that he ct ht 
make a powerful friend of J 
Stanton by retaining him in office. 
This was his second error of judg- 
ment. His next great mistake, or 
fault, or blindness to opportunity, 
whichever it may be called, was 
his omission to declare, by pro- 
clamation, that the Union was not 
only de gure and de facto restored, 
together with the Constitution of 
the “fathers;” but to call upon 
Congress to complete its numbers 
by admitting resentatives and 
senators from all the Southern 
States. Mr. Lincoln could have 
done this amid the applause of 
the whole country, and fn all 
bability would have done it iad 
his life been spared a month 
longer ; — Johnson either did 
not see propriety and magna- 
nimity of wihoa a ac of 
statesmanship—or, seeing it, was 
= rs e@ exasperated state ot 
public ing consequent | the 
assassination of his predeneditt 
was not. favourable to any other 
policy “a that of coercion. ‘But 
wittingly or unwittin wil 
or unwillingly, he fail to me 4 
upon record that the existing Con- 
elected during the war when 
the South stood towards the North 
in the position of a foreign foe, hav- 
ing rights of belligerency, was con- 
stitutionally incomplete as soon as 
the South ceased to be a foreign foe 
and became once more an in 
portion of the Union; that 
incomplete it was illegal, and only 
derived such powers as it — 
from victory in the field, and tha 
such powers expired with the 
war that had ree justified 
them. This was the view tsketi 
by the Democratic . leaders, who 
calculated, and not without reason; 
that if a vote of the whole Union 
could be taken; the Southern 
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whites, restored to “3 liberty 
with their Northern’ fellow-citizens, 
would place the Democrats once 
again in that majority which they 
only managed to lose by their own 
divisions at the first election of 
Mr. Lincoln. 

The knowledge of this truth was 
not lost upon the Republican party, 
and affords the only clue to their 
harsh treatment of the Southern 
States, and their persistent deter- 
mination, per fas aut nefas, to dis- 
franchise the Southern whites. 
Mr. Johnson, though apparently 
acting with the Republicans, had 
within six or eight months of his 
accession done sufficient in a direc- 
tion contrary to their wishes to 
alarm their leaders, Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, always on the watch- 
tower and. quick to perceive the 
current of public opinion, de- 
clared before the close of the 
year 1865 that with Mr. Johnson 
at the head of affairs the South 
was. in reality victorious, and 
that. the great anti-slavery battle 
would. have to be fought again, 
unless the Southern negroes, whom 
he called euphemistically the loyal 
Southern people, could with North- 
ern aid be enabled to control the 
elections in every State that had 
been in rebellion. This was the 

though these were not the 
tpsissima verba, of his argument. 

r: Thaddeus Stevens, the dought- 
iest Achilles and sagest Nestor of 
the Radical host, aroused himself 
at the blast of the war-trumpet so 
lustily. sounded by Mr. Phillips, 
and launched against the head of 
Mr. Johnson the arrows of his 
wrath, his sarcasm, and his con- 
tempt. The whole party speedily 
marshalled themselves under his 
guidance, and dreading, apparently 
' with good reason, that the next 
Presidential election would go in 
favour of the Democratic candi- 
date. if Mr. Johnson could not 
be silenced or got rid of in the 
interval, threatened his impeach- 
ment as the only _ possible 
means of securing for their party 
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the succession ‘to his vacant ‘chair, 
Mr. Johnson bravely—and with! a 
wealth of logic which every sound 
lawyer in America was forced to 
admit — vetoed every measure 
framed by Congress which 

peared to him to be unconstitu- 
tional. By this means, though his 
vetoes were inoperative, he greatly 
strengthened the position of the 
Northern and Western De t 
Congress was able to muzzle’ the 
Democratic party in the South, 
where all the white men are Demos 
crats, by the s'mple expedient of 
treating every white man asa rebel 
who would not take a certain’ oath, 
which not one white man ina 
thousand looked upon with any 
other feelings than loathing, » or 
would dare to take, even if he did 
not loathe it, if he valued his so- 
cial position or his domestic peace. 
But Congress, though able to carry 
out its views in this respect over 
the South, was powerless over the 
Democratic party im the North, and 
Mr. Johnson’s vetoes, though always 
negatived by the two-thirds majo- 
rity mecessary to carry a measure 
which the President refused to 


sanction, had the undoubted effect 
of strengthening the hands and 
confirming the convictions of the 


Constitutionalists. And not only 
the Democrats, but many moderate 
Republicans, began to grow weary 
of the eternal babble about the 
negroes—of the continual hypo- 
crisy of interest in the welfare of 
the freedmen, the sole object of 
which was to obtain the negro 
vote for the Republican party in 
the election of 1865, after which 
the negro might starve and rot for 
all that the party cared, until his’ 
vote should be again required in 
the election of 1872. Mr. Thaddeus 
Stevens, Mr. Wendell Phillips, Mr. 
Charles Sumner, General Butler, 
and others, by their persistence in 
thrusting forward the black man 
and his claims to be the destined 
saviour of the country, made the 
very name of “negro” odious to 
large masses of the people. The 
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negro, said .a scornful Democrat, 
with an emphasis on the word 
“euss” which it requires an Ame- 
rican training to appreciate— 
« “Tg the sole object of our love, 
For him we live, for him we move, 
For him we preach, for him we pray, 
For him we meet from day ‘to day, 
The coloured cuss from Africa !” 


Nor was it only the pretended love 
for the negro, but. the real hatred 
of the South, which animated the 
chiefs and leaders of the Republican 
party, that alienated moderate men. 
A Mr. M‘Clurg, the chairman of the 
select committee of the House of 
Representatives to inquire into the 
condition of Southern railroads, 
declared that “he felt almost will- 
ing that God should visit the 
Southern land with desolation, 
until her people should return to 
their duty to humanity.” This 
was said in January of the resent 
year; and the only duty to human- 
ity which the South at this time 
refused to fulfil was to vote for the 
Republican party. There was no 
other charge—if this were indeed 
a charge—which could be brought 
with justice against its suffering and 
eer oee people. ‘“‘ What,” ‘asked 
r. Prentice, the most influential 
public man in Kentucky, and editor 
of the ‘Louisville Journal,’ “is the 
duty to humanity to which it is 
demanded that the Southern people 
shall return? Is voluntary sub- 
mission to negro supremacy a ‘ duty 
to humanity’? cheerful ac- 
uiescence in confiscation and dis- 

nchisement a ‘duty to human- 
ity’? The people of the South 
were required to lay down their 
arms and swear allegiance to the 
Union, They tid so, They were 
required to submit to taxation for 
the payment of the énormous 
debt incurred by the Federal 
Government in subduing them. 
They did so. They were requir- 
ed to declare their ordinances of 
secession null and void. They 
did so, They were required to 
give their assent to the repudiation 
of ‘their own public debt and of all 
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debts contracted for the canying 
on of the rebellion, They did so, 
They were required to give up their 
millions of negroes, u whose 
labour their reliance been dur- 
ing all their lives. They did so. 
Exaction after exaction was made 
of them as a condition of their 
restoration to the Union, and’ they 
submitted to exaction after exac- 
tion. New and harder terms were 
imposed as fast as the old ones were 
complied with. Compliance strove 
to keep pace with requirement, but 
requirement bounded on and on, re- 


-solved to keep the lead.” 


But arguments, however eloquent 
and irrefutable, and facts, however 


undeniable, are thrown away upon 
a party that thirsts for power and 
pelf, and has no scruples in’ the 
mode of —— and after’ on 
tainment, of keeping pa 
them. ‘to reason with the whirl- 
wind is about as wise as to reason 
with fanaticism, when fanaticism 
sniffs either blood or plunder, or 
discovers any available method for 
the perpetuation of its supremacy. 
Nevertheless, though reasoning was 
vain to convince the Republi 
of the error and cruelty of = 
it was not w upon 
mind’ of sta = _ factious 
legislation of Con gallant 
stend made by the President in 
defence of the Constitution, the 
harsh treatment inflicted upon the 
South, and es awe disgust which 
had been excited by the uses made, 
and threatened to be made, of the 
negro vote,—all operated to produce 
the strong Conservative reaction 
that became palpable to America 
and Europe in the elections of 
1867. It' was felt that the extrem- 


ists in Congress were so resolved 
upon the we oe age of the supre- 


macy with which the fortune of 
war had endowed them, that ‘they 
would if ible give votes to the 
cattle and pigs of the Southern 
planters as readily as they would 
to the negroes, provided alwa: 

that such votes ‘could be cast ' 

the Republican party. These ‘¢on- 
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siderations, strengthened by the 

opularity which is the inevit- 
able fate in all free qonnirian of 
ev: ty that .remains long in 
Se which in this case 
was increased by the widely pre- 
vailing discontent. with the im- 
mense burden of taxation ren- 
dered necessary to pay the inter- 
est upon an enormous national 
debt, contracted in a most profli- 

te manner, alienated from the 

publicans many of their luke- 
warm, supporters, and threw into 
the Democratic ranks not. only all 
the solid men of business, who, in 
all.countries, are naturally Conser- 
vative, but that great and power- 
ful body of waverers, who in doubt- 
ful, cases, are certain to register 
their, votes on the winning side, 
Everywhere the Democrats were 
either wholly victorious, or were 
enabled to make serious inroads 
upon the Radical majority. Their 
jubilation at this reimtegration of 
their scattered and long-divided 
elements was loud and long; and, 
for.the first time since the conclu- 
sion of the Civil War, the white 
people of the South seemed to dis- 
cover a ray of light amid the poli- 
tical and social darkness that en- 
shrouded the future, and looked 
forward with hope to a coming day 
not too remote, when North and 
South, forgetting that they were 
ever foes, should join their hands 
in friendship and fraternity, and 
establish, once and for ever, a real 
Union based upon human freedom, 
bay the same time, a Union. not 
to imperilled in the future by 


' gny participation in its government 
of ' eilions of aes ignorant 
paupers, whether black.or white, 
that. might claim political privilege 
in respect of nothing but their man- 


hood. 
Mr. Johnson shared in the elation 


of the party to which he had all 
his life belonged, and to which he 
ou “not consider: suagear 

n unfaithful, even when ac- 
cepted a nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency on the Republican 
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ticket, It was to the fact that.he 
was a steady and courageous Un- 
ionist, when disunion was popular 
in the border States, that he owed 
his favour among the Republicang, 
“Union” was cry during the 
war—‘ Union” was in like manner 
his cry when the war was at an 
end—‘ Union, with the Constitu- 
tion intact and unimpaired,” wag 
the be-all and end-all of his aspira- 
tions, Lg eatin elections were 
in progress Congress was not in 
hey This gratifying, but by 
no means unexpected result, in- 
spired the President with co 

to do what he ought to have done 
within a month of his accession, 
when no courage would have been 
requisite. He resolved to dismiss 
the War Minister, in whom he had 
no confidence, and to discontinue 
official relations with the man 
who, forgetting duty as well as 
courtesy, not only thwarted, or en- 
deavoured to thwart, the policy of 
his superior, but spoke disrespect- 
fully of his manners and his char- 
acter both in public and in pri- 
vate. Anticipating some such ac- 
tion on the part of the President, 
both Houses of Congress had pass- 
ed the Tenure. of Office Act, pro- 
viding that neither Mr. Johnson 
nor any future; President, should 
have power to dismiss an official of 
the vernment Whose appoint 
ment had been confirmed by the 
Senate. Mr, Johnson had vetoed 
this Bill as unconstitutional; and 
as usual it had been passed over 
his head by the majority prescribed 
by the Constitution, As the mem- 
bers of the Legislature had dis- 
persed to their homes, and had no 
power to reassemble until the usual 
period, Mr, Stanton found it expe: 
dient to vacate the War Office 
ander . protest — a prudent and 
uiet pense, Var he was no 
oubt more inclined to adopt than 
a man of his pugnacious disposi- 
tion. might otherwise have been, 
by calm reflection upon the fact 
that the hero of the Civil War, 
and for the time being the most 
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ular man in the Republic— 
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General Grant himself—had  con-' i 


sented to act as Secretary of War 
ad interim. With stich an ally, 
and with a growing Democratic 
majority at the polls, Mr. Johnson 
seemed to have achieved a decided 
victory. Such was the impression 
in America as well as in Europe. 
But appearances were deceptive. 
Mr. Stanton was a reed to bend to 
the wind, and not an oak to be 
broken by the whirlwind. In yield- 
ing to superior foree, and biding 
his time until the reassembling of 
the Legislature, he created a kind 
of lull in the political storm; and 
had leisure to devise with the lead- 
ing spirits of his party a plan of 
strategy for the next campaign. 
Mr. Johnson, warned by experience 
of the mistakes which he had previ- 
ously made in being unnecessarily 
outspoken, was cautious and reticent 
in all his public utterances, and 
comported himself with so much 
dignity, as to impress many of the 
Democratic leaders with the idea 
that their party contained within its 
ranks no better or more available 
candidate at the elections of 1868 
than Mr. Johnson himself. But Mr. 
Johnson was not fortunate in his 
great—his too great—ally. Gene- 
ral Grant was himself a candidate 
for the Presidency; and though, 
like every man of common sense 
and independent spirit, he would 
probably have preferred that the 
Presidential office should devolve 
upon him with as many powers 
and prerogatives as the Oonstitution 
had bestowed, including the right 
of dismissing his ministers—and 
might possibly have continued to 
support Mr. Johnson in this view, 
if he had been personally uninter- 
ested in the contest—he was too 
much of a politician to sacrifice all 
his chances of the coveted office for 
the sake of the actual incumbent. 
He therefore—and perhaps for 
divers other reasous—preferred to 
be a very limited President rather 
than to be no President at all. An- 
ticipating that Congress would not 
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residen ex 
Commander-in-Ohief of the Uni 
States Army, and General Grant's 
military as well as civil superior, it 
was obvious to all men of dispas- 
sionate and 
that such a 
became 
Grant by ; 
ceptance. It was com for 
the General to refuse soya Mr. 
Johnson in this capacity at all, but 
having accepted, it was his duty, as 
soon as he found it impolitic, incon- 
venient, or impossible to hold the 
office longer, to give back the trust 
to him from whom he had received 
it. If General Grant had been only 
a soldier, his soldierly instinets 
would have led him to take this 
course, even without the additional 
impetus of a itive or implied 
promise. But General Grant was a 
politician as well as a soldier; and 
when the decisive moment arrived 
and Mr. Stanton was formally direct- 
ed to resume his place, General Grant 
deemed it more conducive to his: 
own interest to obey Oongress than 
to keep faith with Mr. Johnson. The 
President was naturally 


word, 
tunity o 
ment before the unimpeded re-in- 


deprived him of the oppor- 
f making a new vaint 
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that he had miade any promise at 
all. . In. corroboration of the Pre- 
sident, every member’ of the Cabi- 
net, except Mr. Stanton, who had 
long ceased to be admitted to the 
Cabinet meetings, testified without 
hesitation; while, in support of 
General Grant, there was nothing 
to, be adduced but his, own testi- 
mony in his own favour. Party 
feeling ran high. The Republicans 
implicitly accepted General Grant’s 
version, |The Democrats, on the 
other hand, denounced Grant as a 
traitor, and as something even more 
dishonourable; while impartial men 
came to the conclusion that Mr. John- 
son had the best of the controversy, 
and would have had the: best of it 
even if the corroboration of Mr. Se- 
ward, Mr. M‘Culloch, Mr. Welles, Mr. 
Stanbery, and other members of 
the Cabinet, had been wanting. 

If Mr. Johnson had been con- 
tented with his‘moral victory over 
General Grant, and had not Jonged 
for, physical victory over Con- 
gress and Mr. Stanton, it, is possible 
that. the world would haye heard 
nothing further on the great 
question of Impeachment; and 

at Mr..Jobnson, with crippled 
powers and diminished preroga- 
tives, would have been allowed 
to,remain in office for the few re- 
maining months of histerm. But 
Mr. Johnson, so far from dreading 
impeachment, seemed to covet it. 
He had a strong conviction. that 
he was right, and preferred dis- 
missal for support of the Consti- 
tution to continuance in office on 
the sufferance of a Legislature 
which. .had. usurped powers not 
legally. belonging to it. The Oon- 
stitution, of the,‘ fathers,” which 
was popularly believed to have 
foreseen and provided against all 
contingencies, had certainly. pro- 
vided tor such 9 contingency as 
this; and Mr. Johnson, in appoint- 
ing General Thomas to sneceed 
Goperal Grant at: the War Office, 


thus,,.in.. the. most positive’ 


denying the competency 
enate to thrust Mr, Stanton 


manner. 
of the § 
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back upen him against his 

took the only means available to 
bring the question before the §n- 
preme Oourt—the highest tribunal 
in the land, expressly ‘created by 
the ‘ fathers”. to watch over the 
inviolability of the Constitution, 
and to decide between the Execnu- 
tive and the Legislative «depart- 
ments of the State, whenever the 
two came into collision. This’ was 
the proper course of procedure, 
Had it beea followed, Mr. Stanton 
would a second time have vacated 
the War Office, under’ protest as 
before, and the Sapreme Oourt 
would have decided whether the 
Tenure of Office Act was valid or 
invalid; and if valid, whether Mr. 
Johnson had, either corruptly, 'ig- 
norantly, or with a mistaken inter- 
pretation of its meaning, been guilty 
of its infraction. But: the Oongres- 
sional majority in both Houses, 
eager for the perpetuation of power 
in their own party, had as little 
respect for the Supreme Court as 
for Mr. Johnson; and being justly 
apprehensive of a decision ‘on 
the merits, irrespective of all 
party considerations, from the 
only body in the United States 
that is in a position to be honest 
and independent, the Republican 
leaders resolved to give Mr. John- 
son no such chance of triumph. 
They counselled Mr. Stanton to re- 
main in office, to refuse obedience 
to General Thomas, to pay no 
attention to the President’s com- 
mands except in so far as ‘the 
President might on second thought 
see fit to recognise and communi- 
cate with him as the legally) ap- 
pointed Secretary of War. ; For, a 
time, some timid people imagined 
that the dispute might be insoluble 
and interminable, unless the arbit- 
rament of the sword should bring 
it to an end; but as General Grant 
was at the head of a real army, and 
would have obeyed Congress rather 
than Mr. Johnson; and as Mr. John- 
son, though nominally Commander- 
in-Ohief of the whole army, had: no 
army whatever at his disposal—not 
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even @ corporal’s guaé#d—and in ‘all 
probability would fot" have’ ém- 
ployed ‘it if he hed\—these” ‘fears 
were speedily dissipated. 67 
The fiery spirits of the party— 
still led by Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, . 
Mr. Charles Sumner, ‘Genéral But*' 
ler, arid’ Mr. Benjamin Wade, the 
acting’ Vice-President, and, Tn’ the 
event of Mr.‘ Johuson’s deposition, 
the new President until March 1869 
—resolved that, as Mr. Johnson had 
still’ some patronage and préstize 
left,;ii spite of the will and” the 
power ‘of Oongress t6 curtail the 
one and itipair the othér, and ‘as 
he might employ both in favour of 
the Democrats, and to the possible 
discomfiture of ‘the Republicans, at 
the great Presidential contest of the 
present year, it would be for the 
advantage of the party ‘to depose 
him. * On being asked by 4 cautious 
Radieal whether such 4 proceeding 
would’ be safe, Thaddeus Stevens— 
the Robespierre, Danton, and Marat’ 
of Ameriéa ‘al! rolled into one—re- 
plied ‘angrily and more suo, “ Not: 
impeach and remove Johnson? IT 
tell you, sir, we must doit. ‘If we 
don’t do it, we are damned to all’ 
eternity. There is a moral necessity 
for it for which I care ‘something ; 
and ‘there is a party nééssity for it, 
for which I care more. ‘In fact, the 
party necessity is the moral neces- 
sity; for I consider that when the 
rg party dies, this country 
will be given over to the ‘so-called 
Democracy, which is worse than the 
devil. There need’ be no’ feat about 
law. ' That damned ‘rascal (Mr. 
Johnson) has vidlated all the laws 
that’Congress has passed, and espe- 
cially the Civil Tenure law; and I 
can prove it, by God!—ay, prove it 
forty times over —‘yés, by’God1"" 
There’ was anothér reason for im- 
péachment—of which the’ energetic 
and fane Thaddeus ‘made ho 
meéntion—and why it‘was tot con- 
sidéred expedient to’ ‘bring’? thd 
aye of the applicability to 
.- Stanten’s case of: the Tenuré 


of Offiee Act before the Supreme 


Court. The all-sufficieht reagon’ 
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was, that there were very grave 
d }' whether the Oourt would 
not decide in Mr. Johnson’s favour: 
One ‘of the judges, Mr. William 
Field of Oalifornia, who at a private 
dinner-table had expressed an opin- 
ion that the Act was not? bi 
upon Mr, Johnson in the case of Mr. 
Stanton, inasmuch as Mr: Lincoln, 
and not Mr. Johnson, had originally 
appointed him to the office; was 
publicly threatened with inmpeach- 
ment for daring 3 set ht opinion: 
in opposition to ‘that o: ngress. 
Some exalted Radicals even went 
so' far’ as'to threaten the abolition 
of the Supreme Court, as well as thé 
impeachment of Mr. Field. The im- 
placable will, the unflinching’ ani- 
mosity’ of old Thaddeus, animated 
all the party ; and the impeachment 
of the President, dangerous thou 
it seemed as an experiment upon the 
patience of ‘the American . 
was resolved upon, as Mr. 
unblushingly avowed, for a 
purpose. To impeach was held to’ 
be thé same as to depose, because 
the possibility of an scquittal by’ 
the Sérate, in which nearly three- 
fourths of the members were known’ 
to be hostile to the ‘President, was 
not for a moment dreamt) of, either: 
by the rank-and-file or by the '‘lead- 
ers of the Republican party: -The 
calculations were made, the ° men 
were known,‘ the result was clear. 
It was am’ equation ‘in® political 
algebra, only ‘to be decided in one 
way, uhless American nature should: 
be ‘wholly*changed in the interval 
between the accusation and the -ver~ 
dict, and the fiery lava of party 
passion’ should’ be ‘converted’ into 
thick-ribbed ice by the’ power of 
reason upon the multitude,—-qon+ 
ditions net to be admitted into any: 
equation, moral or algebraical, °°" 
And thus’the impeachment’ was’ 
brought’ “about, and for the on 
time in American history the Chief 
Magistrate’ of the’ Republic: was 
sumthoned by a victorious faction 
—a faction only vittorious’ by: rei 
son of the disfranchisement of ten 
States of the Union—to auswer for 
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his misdeeds at the bar of the Sen- 
ate. It was resolved by the leaders 
who had taken this “big thing” in 
hand that no defection should be 
allowed — that every Republican 
daring to form an opinion adverse 
to that of the majority should be 
“vead out” of the party, branded 
as @ traitor, and visited with all the 
pains and penalties that party ha- 
tred in America knows so well how 
to inflict. It was to be a “strict 
party vote,” and defection on any 
pretence was to be as serious and 
unpardonable a crime as the deser- 
tion of a soldier to the enemy in 
the hour of battle. 

In Enrope the news of these 
events was received with great 
cea aan mameee = sd are 

ving such an un ente 
and serious proceeding might lead 
to a renewal of eivil strife. i 
America there was no such fear. 
Men’s passions were excited, but 
not to blood-heat. Though there 


was considerable sympathy for Mr. 
Johnson among his own party, 


there was uo veneration for his 
office in either party, nor much of 

rsonal regard for its occupant, 

. Johnson was less respected than 
any of his predecessors, . He knew, 
as well as any of the still living 
men—Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Franklin 
Pierce, and Mr, Millard Fillmore— 
who had occupied his uneasy seat 
in hegone days, that to be Presi- 


dent of the United States is, not- b 


withstanding all its power and 
opportunities, to y & very un- 
enviable and invidious position. 
No one speaks well of a President 
except it be the man who expects 
an office from him, or has a party 

to serve. <A President 


purpose 
may have personal friends, but he 
has none to look upon him with 


that affectionate reverence which ceeding 


people in Europe feel towards the 
ving representative of a long and 
illustrious line of kings and em 

rors, or towards theindividual who, 
like the Emperor of the French, has 
raised himself to imperial power 
by genius, audacity, and for - 
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tune. Never in the world was any 
man more abused than President 
Buchanan, Never was any men 
more reviled and Jaughed at than 
President Lincoln; and if Mr. 
Johnson has not been so much 
laughed at as his immediate pre. 
decessor, he has been more reviled 
and hated. And while a President 
in office is a man of ‘small account, 
a President out of office goes back 
into private life with a 
swarm of enemies barking detrac- 
tion at his heels, than can ever pur- 
sue the man who has not emerged 
from obscurity, to be thrust by mere 
accident sometimes, or by the eli- 
mination of the good and great 
from the list of competitors, into 
the high rag“ of temporary chief 
of an ultra-Democratic Republic, 
where placeholders are alike ill paid, 
corrupt, and clamorous——where the 
scramble for the public spoils is 
constant and intense, and where 
the possibility of making one friend 
is overbalanced by the certainty of 
making a dozen foes for every act 
of a President’s political life. The 
short remaining tenure of Mr. Jobn- 
son’s term of office—the few months 
intervening until the 4th of March 
1869—deprived the struggle to de- 
pose him of much of the importance 
in the eyes of the people that.it 
might otherwise have 
Except as a topic for newspaper 
controversy, and for a display of 
and “high faluten” by the 
windy speakers on both sides, the 
question of the guilt or innocence 
of Mr. Johnson was calmly, alm 
stolidly, left to the deliberations of 
the Legislature. Tho & coup 
@etat was recomme by a few 
“ fire-eaters”” among the ultra-De- 
mocrats, no one imagined, least of 
all Mr. Johnson, that such a pro- 
ing would be attempted; or 
that, if attempted, it could end 
otherwise than disastrously to its 
principal and all its aiders and 
abettors. Impeachment had been 
so long threatened that when at 
last it had ripened into a real- 
ity Do one was greatly surprised 
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though many reflective Americans 
were very greatly ashamed. Even 
the Democrats, inst whom ra- 
ther than against Mr, Johnson indi- 
vidually the blow was aimed, were 
not greatly astonished that party 
feeling should carry their oppon- 
ents to such an extreme length; 
for they knew tolerably well that, 
if they were in power, and had a 
chance of retaining it by the adop- 
tion of similar means against an ad- 
versary, they would not scruple to 
employ it. The Legislative power 
had become or was fast becoming 
supreme, and the nécessary result 
was loss of liberty and breach of 
the Constitution. “True liberty,” 
as observed by General James Wil- 
liams of Tennessee, in his thought- 
ful history of the ‘Rise and Fall of 
the Model Republic,’ 


“can never exist in a State where a 
single element may exercise absolute 
power. It matters not where that 
power may be deposited—whetber in a 
single monarch, in an oligarchy acting 
ag a unit, or in a majority of the people 
— it is still despotism. In point of fact, 
the last-named is the worst and the 
first the least objectionable ; both have 
equal facilities for the exercise of tyran- 
ny, but it is far more easy to satisfy the 
demands of a single despot than many. 
To punish one may be accomplished, 
because a single hand may do it; and 
this fact being ever present to the mind 
of him who may, if he so wills, oppress 
his fellow-men, operates at least as a 
restraint upon the practice of tyranny. 
To punish the many is impossible, and 
therefore no fear of the eonsequences 
which may follow an act of oppression 
can deter the multitude from its. com- 
mission. .A slight concession from each 
may satisfy the demands of one supreme 
ruler, while the acquirement of all 
which a minority possesses cannot satiate 
the cupidity of a majority. One man 
naturally shrinks from the responsibility 
of doing a great wrong—the division of 
that responsibility amongst a multitude 
leaves 80 small a portion to each that 
the deed is done without creating in 
the minds of any a feeling of moral re- 
sponsibility for the act committed. At 
the least, there are so greata number 
who do not feel the influence of this 
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restraining cause that the minority is 
overborne.” 


The resolutions for the impeach- 
ment. of Mr. Johnson were intro- 
dueed into the House of Representa- 
tives early in February; and ina full 
ho and by a strict party vote, 
in w. only two Republicans were 
courageous enough to vote against 
impeachment, though eighteen were 
courageous enough to absent them- 
selves, were carried by a majority of 
126 against 47. The next step was 
to @ t managers on behalf of 
the House to present the articles 
of impeachment to the Senate; 
and accordingly, on Wednesday 
the 27th. of February, these gen- 
tlemen, to the number of seven, 
presented themselves at the bar 
of the Senate. The only two of 
the seven whose names are well 
known in Europe were the note- 
rious General Butler and Mr. Thad- 
deus Stevens—the latter support- 
ing’ himself painfully on a 
being scarcely able, from physi 
debility, to crawl into the 
ber, presenting to the eyes of 
friends the glorious spectacle of 
strong soul in a weak body, and 
those. of his opponents the melan- 


stimulant, might have quitted the 
feeble tenement. through which it 
infused a fire that was not of heaven. 
Mr. Bingham was the spokesman of 


the seven, and as soon as silen 

could be obtained in the galleries, 
which were crowded with specta- 
tors, including many military offi- 
cers, members of the diplomatic 
corps, and kg numbers of Jadies, 
addressed the President of the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Wade, and said in a, clear, 
sonorous voice, ‘The managers. of 
the House of Representatives, by 
order of the House of Representa- 
tives, are , at the bar of the 
Senate, if it will please the Senate 
to hear them, to present. the articles 
of impeachment in maintenance of 
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the impeachment preferred against 
Andrew Johnson, the President of 
the United States, by the House of Re- 
presentatives.” - The’ Sergeant-at- 
arms—for they have’such an officer 
in America— having made pro- 
clamation in the duly appointed 
form, Mr. Bingham’ proceeded to 
read the “ articles,” all the managers 
remaining standing except Mr. Ste- 
vens, who, on account of his age 
and infirmities, was accommodated 
with a seat. The articles were 
voluminous; but the real charges 
against the President, stripped of 
verbiage and repetition, amounted 
to six,—first, a violation of the 
Tenure of Office Act, in the dis- 
missal of Mr. Stanton; ‘second, 
usurpation of power, by the ap- 
pointment of General Thomas to 
an office not legally vacant, with- 
out the consent of the Senate, which 
Was then in session; third, con- 
iring with General Thomas to in- 
midate Mr. Stanton, to drive him 
from his office, and to obtain pos- 
session of books, papers, and re- 
cords, the property of ‘the United 
States, legally and for the time 
inthe custody and possession 

of Mr. Stanton ; fourth, ordering an 
officer of the army, General Emory, 
todisobey certain military Jaws and 
orders issued by competent author- 
ity ; fifth, for uttering indecent, 
improper, and factious speeches in 
various parts of the country— 
speeches that tended to excite 
popular ill-feeling against the Legis- 
Jature, and degraded the: Presiden- 
tial office—particularly citing one 
speech in which Mr.’ Johnson, who 
had been called a Judas Iscariot, 
asked, if he were a Judas, whether 
Thaddeus Stevens or Obarles Sum- 
ner was the ‘Jesus Christ whom he 
had betrayed? At this passage all 
eyes were turned towards Mr, Ste- 
vens,’ who ‘was observed to exchange 
glanees’ with Mr. Wade, and to 
“prin maliciously.” ‘Sixth, pre- 
venting and endeavouring to pre- 
vent the execution of various Acts 
of Oongress, especially those having 
for their object the reconstruction 
of the Union. The reading having 
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concluded, the managers retired 
and the Senate Seaieen With. its 
ordinary business, 

On the following day the Baume 
proceeded to adopt rules for .the 
conduct of the trial, and decided 
that it would sit as a Senate and 
not as a Court. This, however, 
would have been an _ unconstitu- 
tional procedure, inasmuch.. as it 
is expressly laid. down by. the 
Constitution that in such a con- 
tingency as had unhappily arisen 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who is not a member. of 
the Senate, should preside at. the 
trial. The reasons for this arrange- 
ment are as sound as they are 
obvious. Though there are many 
lawyers in the Senate, competent 
to decide on points of legal and 
constitutional knottiness, _ there 
are many members who are not 
lawyers. It is, therefore, desirable 
that the highest legal authority in 
the country should be present to 
assist in the deliberations, and: to 
act as umpire in disputed points 
of law or equity, and in the rele- 
vancy and admissibility of evi- 
dence, Moreover, as the Vice-Pre- 
sident is such by virtue of his other 
office of President of the Senate, 
and in .the former capacity ‘ is 
directly and personally interested 
in the result, of the trial, which, 
in case of verdict of guilty against 
the President, would seat him in 
the vacant chair, it is not seemly 
or conducive to the ends of impar- 
tial justice that he should preside. 
On Tuesday the 8d of March, on 
the re-assembling of the Senate, a 
letter was read from’ the’ Chief 
Justice, in which these “facts and 
arguments were lucidly and tem- 
perately set forth. A ‘committee 
of the Senate was forthwith ap- 
pointed, the result of whose de- 
liberations was that.Mr, Chase was 
formally invited to preside. over 
the Senate, and to open the ‘‘ Court ” 
on the morrow. Mr. Ohase asked 
for a postponement of the trial, 
which was at first refased. Ulti- 
mately, Mr. Chase obtainea the de- 
lay of one day and consented to 
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open the Court on Thursday the 


5th. 

At the appointed. time the gal- 
leries of the Senate, sitting asa 
Court of Justice, and proceeding to 
the exercise of a self-imposed and 
very invidious as well as highly 
important duty, were crowded with 
the wives and daughters of senators 
and representatives, with all the 
beauty and fashion of Washington, 
and with every civil and military 
native and foreign celebrity in the 
city. At ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the seven managers from the 
House of Representatives, took their 
seats in front of the President’s chair. 
The Republican members in a body 
were admitted into the hall to hear 
the proceedings, and the usual buzz 
and flutter of conversation that is 
heard on all occasions of public ex- 
citement when crowds: are gathered 
together arose on every side. At a 
few minutes after ten the Chief Jus- 
tice, a man of dignified and impos- 
ing presence, tall and well formed, 
with a broad high. forehead, and 
looking every inch of him a gentle- 
man as well as a statesman and 
judge, walked with stately pace up 
the middle aisle, and said in a loud 
but pleasant voice, ‘ Senators,—I 
am here in obedience to your no- 
tice for the purpose of proceeding 
with you in forming a court of im- 
peachment for the trial of Andrew 
Johnson, President of the United 
States. .I am now ready to take 
the oath.” The oath was imme- 
diately administered to him in the 
following form, by Jadge : Nelson, 
of the Supreme Oourt:—“I do 
solemnly swear that in all things 
pertaining to the trial of the im- 
peachment of Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, I 
will do impartial justice, according 
to the Oonstitution and laws. So 
help..me God.” The Secretary: or 
Clerk of the Senate then. called the 
names of the senators, one by one, 
in alphabetical order, from the roll 
of the House; and as each. advanced 
he took the oath which the Ohief 
Justice had previously taken, and 
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returned to his place. When the 
name of Mr. Wade had been reached 
—and he was all but last on the 
list—the course of ure was 
interrupted by Senagor Hendricks 
of Indiana, a member of the Demo- 
cratic minority, who wished to ask 
the Senate and the Chief Justice a 
question. He said that the senator 
whose name had just been called, 
who was the presiding officer of their 
body when sitting as a Senate, would, 
under the Constitution and laws, be- 
come President of the United States, 
should the impeachment of the ac- 
tual President be sustained. ‘+The 
Constitution,” he went on to say, 
“provides that in such case the pos- 
sible successor cannot even preside 
in the body during the trial. I sub- 
mit, for the consideration of the pre- 
siding officer of the coart, the ques- 
tion whether, being a senator, re- 
presenting a state, it is competent 
for him to take the oath and’ be- 
come thereby part of the court.» I 
submit the ground that as the Con- 
stitution does not allow him to pre- 
side at the deliberations, because of 
his possible succession, he cannot, 
im view of the same result, be com- 
petent to sit as a member,” 

As was to have been anticipated, 
a long and animated if not 
debate ensued, of which the most re- 
markable incident—or, as°it might 
more properly be called, the non-in- 
cident—was, that Mr. Wade did not 
gracefally concede the point at issue, 
and withdraw from the trial. He 
was, however, in the hands of his 
party; and his party insisted upon 
his right to vote. The discussion 
continued for four hours, and»was 
not concluded at the adjournment 
of the Oourt.. The Republicans 
contended that the Democratic sen- 
ators had no right to object to the 
swearing-in of Mr. Wade,. however 
much they might afterwards object 
to his giving a vote; that every 
senator was a juror, and no juror 
could object to the qualifications of 
any other juror; and that if the 
plea of. a’ personal interest were 
valid against Mr. Wade, it would be 
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equally valid against Senator Pater- 
son, the son-in-law of Mr. Johnson. 
The Democrats, on the other hand, 
with Mr. Reverdy Johnson of Mary- 
land at theins head, insisted that as 
the impeachment of Mr. Johnson 
might, if sustained at all, be sus- 
tained by a majority of only one 
vote, and that vote Mr. Wade’s, it 
was not decent—it was not just— 
that he Should participate in the 
proceedings in any other capacity 
than that of a listener. The argu- 
ments were resumed on the follow- 
ing morning, and finally brought to 
a close by the withdrawal of the 
motion which Mr. Hendricks had 
founded upon. his question; and 
Mr. Wade was duly sworn. The 
roll having been completed, the 
Court adjourned for a week, to 
Friday the 13th of March, having 
previously directed the sergeant-at- 
arms to deliver to the President 
personally on the morrow a sum- 
mons to appear by himself or coun- 
sel to answer the charges against 
him 


Mr. Johnson placed no difficulty 
in the way of impeachment, but 
quietly accepted the summons, and 
as quietly prepared his reply to the 
articles presented against him. The 
demand of his counsel for a delay 
of thirty days to prepare an answer 
was unceremoniously—even un- 
courteously—rejected ; one senator, 
Mr, Charles Sumner, pompously 
declaring, that the delay of even 
a single day was unnecessary. 
Ultimately, as a compromise, ten 
days instead of thirty were allow- 
ed Mr. Johnson to prepare his de- 
fence; and on the 23d of March 
Mr. Stanbery, formerly Attorney- 
General under Mr. Johnson, and 
who had resigned that appointment 
to act as the leading counsel for 
the President, presented himself at 
the bar of the Senate, and repre- 
sented that between the 18th and 
the 28d of March—the interval 
allowed by the Oourt for filing 
the answers to the articles of im- 
peachment—“ every hour, every mo- 
ment of the counsel’s and of Mr. 
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Johnson’s time oe 
in preparing it. ot an instant 
had been lost.”. Once more he 


asked for delay, which was granted 
grudgingly and with bad grace for 
seven days. Accordingly, on the 
80th of March the-trial oa 
before a court every member 
which was supposed to have 
judged the issue, and from which, 
if party tactics were to prevail in 
the fature as they had prevailed in 
the past, it was useless to expect 
any verdict upon the evidence or 
the merits, or any other decision 
but that of the condemnation and 
removal of the President. Mr. 
Johnson’s replies to the several 
charges were distinct and empha- 
tic. He resorted to no quirks or 
quibbles, did not even contest the 
competency of a Senate in which 
ten States are unrepresented, as he 
might have done, to try any case 
in behalf of the whole Union, but 
broadly pleaded not guilty to every 
charge. The document was a mas- 
terpiece of forensic argument, and, 
whether wholly the work of Mr. 
Johnson himself, or partly inspired 
and shaped by his legal advisers, 
reflected the highest credit upon its 
authors. As regards the greatest 
of all the charges brought against 
him—the illegal and unconstitu- 
tional dismissal of Mr. Stanton— 
Mr. Johnson asserted that he did not 
violate the Tenure of Office Act, 
inasmuch as that Act only gave 
the Secretary of War, or any other, 
the right to hold office after appro- 
val by the Senate, during the term 
of the President who — 
him, and for one mont — 
wards ; that consequently Mr. 

ton, having been appointed by Mr. 
Lincoln, ceased de jure to be BSec- 
retary of War one month after Mr. 
Lincoln’s death; and that he, Mr. 
Johnson, had a right to dismiss 
him at any time afterwards, and 
appoint (always subject to the 
approval of the Senate) another 
ad more 
confidence. If, as he alleged, there 
were any doubt as to the real mean- 
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ing of the Act, Mr. Stanton and his 
friends should have appealed to the 
Supreme Oourt for a final decision. 
Had this decision been unfavour- 
able to the President’s interpreta- 
tion, the President would have 
yielded, and accepted Mr. Stanton, 
and made the best of him. As for 
conspiracy, or an attempt to employ 
force against Oongress, he unequi- 
vocally denied the allegation, and 
defied its proof. With respect to 
his speeches during his tour in the 
West; while denying that they were 
correctly reported, he affirmed his 
right as an American citizen, to 
utter his opinions on the conduct 
of men in power, believing that 
he was as free to denounce his 
factious opponents as they were on 
their parts free to’ denounce and 
vilify him. The whole composition 
was clear, concise, and forcible, 
and produced throughout the 
country a very favourable impres- 
sion, and a reaction against the 
tyranny of Oongress. But when 
party fights with party in America, 
and the prizes of victory are power, 


place, and pelf, the voice of rea- 
son, like the still small voice of 


conscience, may be heard for’ a 
little while above the din of pas- 
sionate conflict. The small voice, 
however, is soon silenced: The well- 
meaning President stood throughout 
the trial in the unhappy posi- 
tion of one who had offended and 
exasperated his foes, but had not 
very particularly satisfied or grati- 
fied his friends. The one side was 
virulent against him; the other 
was but lukewarm in pis favour; 
and, at the best, his warmest ad- 
herents would have been glad if they 
had had a more popular champion to 
fight their battle. 

The broad columns of the Ame- 
rican journals were ‘inadequate’ to 
report in eaxtenso either the ‘evi- 
dence or the arguments of this 

eat trial. In the much more 
imited space at our disposal, we 
cannot attempt to note otherwise 
than in the briefest. manner the 
salient points of the inquiry. As 
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regards evidence, the facts were few; 
as regatds the legal and constita- 
tional arguments pro and con, they 
were many, and of the very highest 
importance to the American people. 
Though the case opened amid a great 
flourish of trumpets, and man 
issues were ager for the deci- 
sion aaa —< the interest 
very speedily centred u a single 
point. Had Mr. Johnsen! a bee, = 
tutional right to dismiss an obnoxi- 
ous Minister? And if that were con- 
ceded, had not the Tenure of Office 
Act, against his veto, reform- 
ed or altered the Constitution, and 
a him of a right that had 
belonged to all former Presidents? 
And if so, ought not the Supreme 
Oourt to have been appealed to for 
its decision whether such reform 
was void by reason of its unconsti- 
tutionality! The prosecution ar- 
gued that Mr. Johnson had broken 
the law. The defence argued that 
the law was either no valid law, or 
so doubtful in its validity that it 
was the President’s duty not only 
in his own interest and in that of 
all ‘his suceessors in the Presiden- 
tial chair, but in that of the whole 
American people, to appeal to the- 
Supreme Oourt for. an authoritative 
decision. ~“Presuming that the Pre-~ 
sident had wilfully broken a law 
which he was bound to obey, the 
prosecution sought to prove a con- 
spiracy between Mr. Johnson, Gene! 
ral Lorenzo Thomas, and other per- 
sons, to expel the War Secretary 
vt et armis. On this point the 
“ —~ apet of the impeachment 
broke down signally at a very early 
period of the trial. According to 
te special correspondents of the 
American press, whose shadowy 
facts were faintly reproduced in 
eee Mr. Reuter’s y, 
Mr. ton was so thoroughly im- 
pressed with the idea that force 
would be used against him, that he 
barricaded and intrenched himself 
in his office—sat at his desk with 
revolvers at each elbow—had guards 
at his outer and inner d 

as it were in a coat of nail, and had 
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a, Marmeluke on his door-mat, like 
Napoleon in Egypt; and provided 
not alone the arms and ammunition 
necessary for his defence against the 
myrmidons of the angry Johnson 
and the truculent Thomas, but the 
creature comforts, both eatable and 
drinkable, which were necessary to 
enable him to stand a lengthened 
siege. This pretty little story turn- 
ed out, however, tos be either a 
gross exaggeration, or a pure inven- 
tion of the newspaper. reporters. 
Mr. Stanton never was afraid; Mr. 
Johnson never recommended force ; 
and General Thomas never threat- 
ened to employ it. On the con- 
trary, it turned out, on the: cross- 
examination of General Thomas—a 
cheery veteran of threescore years 
and ten—that after Mr. Stanton 
had point blank refused, to yield up 
either his office, his books, or his 
keys, the utmost. good feeling pre- 
vailed between the two; nay, more 
than good feeling—a’ convivial cor- 
diality, that displayed itself not 
alone by the affectionate passage of 
the deft fingers of the Secretary in 
esse through the snow-white hair of 
the venerable Secretary in ‘posse, 
bat of ajoyous libation of old Rye 
or Bourbon whisky. |, In short, the 
opponents “Jliquored” jas if they 
were the best of friends; and- there 
not being whisky. enough in Mr. 
Stanton’s private cupboard to wash 
down any little animosities that Mr. 
Stanton might for a moment have 
felt when the thought arose in his 
mind of the possibility of a violent 
ejectment from the room by the 
mild old General before him, a 
larger supply was. sent. for and duly 
consumed. As the red Indians 
smoke the calumet of peace and 
bury the war-hatchet, so, the white 

rs of the American soil take 
a drink when there is peace be- 
tween them, or whenever they wish 
to ratify a contract, expressed or 
implied. So it was,with these 
honest veterans, though nobody 
but the parties to their little by- 
play suspected how very pleasant 
was the intercourse between the in- 
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vader and the invaded, until the fact 
was elicited amid shouts of laugh- 
ter, in which the) grimmest mem- 
bers of the Republican party were 
compelled to join. Nor was this 
the only disclosure which went: to 
prove that neither Mr. Johnson 
nor General Thomas: had ‘any idea 
of employing violence. On. the 
contrary, all the evidence disti 

pointed to the conclusion that the 
proceedings were purely formalion 
Mr.. Johnson’s part, and adopted 
with no other. object than: to 

by the constitutional action of. the 
Supreme Court, the’ legality. of the 
Tenure of Office Act. damaging 
to the prosecution was the evidence 
of General Thomas, and of every 
other witness, and so favourable to 
Mr. Johnson in every instance was 
the sifting of the testimony under 
the able manipulation of. his coun- 
sel, that, in spite of the exclusion 
of the evidence of Mr. Seward, Mr, 
M‘Culloch, and the other mem- 
bers of Mr. Johnson’s Cabinet who 
were prepared to testify in the Pre- 
sident’s favour, the managers began 
to, fear that. it would, be impossi- 
ble to obtain a conviction by the 
requisite majority. of two-thirds, 
Under. this rehension it was 
proposed by Mr. Sumner, » with 
the view of. warding off such a 
heavy blow. ‘as. failure inthe 
impeachment would inflict upon 
the Republican party, to depart 
from the eustomary mode of pro- 
cedure, and declare the President 
guilty or not guilty by a simple 
majority. If this proposition had 
been carried, the conviction and 
deposition of Mr. Johnson would 
have been certain. But the Chief 
Justice, who; from first to last, had 
sunk the partisan and the politician 
in the Judge, and acted with the 
impartiality, the . conseientiousness, 
and the. dignity becoming his bigh 
Office, his eminent legal attainments, 
and his unsullied personal character, 
threw the whole weight of his autho- 
rity and influence: against;,the pro- 
nr finding otherwise 
ut little support, fell to the ground. 
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This result was highly. satisfactory 
to all the Democratic party, and not 
disagreeable to large numbers of the 
moderate. Republicans. These lat- 
ter might have rejoiced at Mr. John- 
son’s deposition by fair means, but 
they did not wish to, gain a vic- 
tory by unconstitutional. modes 
of warfare, or by ex post facto le- 
gislation. Another circumstance 
that, in American phraseology, tend- 
ed greatly to “exercise” the minds 
of the Republican leaders, was the 
unwelcome discovery that there 
were at least. seven, Republican 
senators who had manifested a dis- 
position to render a verdict accord- 
ing to the evidence; seven men 
who preferred justice to expedi- 
ency; who respected the Oonsti- 
tution of the ‘ fathers,” and who 
preferred to retire from public life, 
if that were to be the penalty of 
their independence of party, rather 
than commit perjury for the sake of 
a political victory. The Democratic 
minority in the Senate, encouraged 
by these and other signs of inco- 
hesion apparent in the once closely 
serried phalanx of the Republicans, 
went so far as.to express their be- 
lief that, if the final vote of guilty 
or not guilty could be taken . by 
secret ballot, Mr. Johnson would be 
in no danger of a bare acquittal, or 
an escape “by the skin of his teeth,” 
but would be triumphantly absolved 
by the conscientious verdict of his 
opponents. Though possibly many 
members of the Republican. party, 
and more especially the seven who 
had painfully made up their minds 
to vote against their former political 
friends and associates.on this qnes- 
tion rather than do violence to their 
own souls, might have been glad 
if such a door of deliverance had 
been opened before them, the pro- 
posal was all but universally scout- 
ed. .Although the people, of whom 
all American politicians. deelare 
themselves the servants, yote as 
secretly as they can by means. of 
the ballot, they will, not .tolerate 
a secret vote on the part of, their 
representatives; consequently the 
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idea was only broached to be every- 
where anathematised. 

‘The predetermined issue of this 
famous trial was no longer certain. 
At one time it looked asif Mr, John- 
son would be swept out of the path 
of the triumphant Radicals for 
the unpardonable offence of hav- 
ing preferred the old Constitution, 
which he had. sworn to uphold, to the 
new Oonstitution which had grown 
out of the Civil War, but, which had 
not yet received the sanction of the 
whole people. At this s of the 
proceedings it looked as if his im- 
peachment would end in a virtual, 
though ungracious, acquittal; and 
that, in spite of the ‘‘ moral” and the 
“party” reasons for his deposition, 
upon which Mr. Thaddeus Stevens 
had so eloquently expatiated, he 
would. be quietly suffered to serve 
out the,short remainder of his term 
of office: To prevent such a catas- 
trophe, it became of the utmost im- 
portance to the ‘“‘ managers”, of the 
impeachment that the seven re- 
bellious senators who dared to in- 
dulge in the luxury of a conscience 
should be retained within the folds 
of party allegiance, from which they 
threatened to depart. No .means 
of persuasion and intimidation that 
seemed conducive to this end were 
left unemployed. By private, re- 
monstrance, or by public denuncia- 
tion, the suspected senators were 
constantly reminded of the rewards 
of party loyalty and the penalties 
of party treason; and cautioned, as 
they valued the honours and emolu- 
ments of public life, to, beware. of 
the fate of renegades, who, if “ read 
out” of one party, are. never :cor- 
dially received by another, and are 
destined to become, if they .med- 
dle. with politics at all, pariahs, 
too poor and base to be permitted 
to appear in the company .of their 
Devtare, or to taste of the. crumbs 
that fall from the public..:table. 
Unfortunately for America, polities 
are as much a profession as Jaw or 
physic, and as much. a trade as 
cheesemongery or, greengrocery. 
Arguments or threats that in other 
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countries would be powerless to 
deflect from the conscientious line 
of patriotic duty the acts and con- 
duct of a public man, have in the 
United States the weight that else- 
where attaches to all questions and 
considerations that affect the pocket 
and the larder. If a man’s whole 
income is derived from his salary 
as a representative of the people, 
or a senator representing his State, 
it is not so easy as in Great Britain, 
where no such condition ‘exists, for 
the politician to be honest. This 
is well understood in America; and 
when it became not only known 
but notorious that of the seven 
doubtful senators one had a private 
fortune that rendered him indepen- 
dent—that a second was too old to 
desire re-election and could afford 
to be honest—that a third was going 
into commercial business to make 
more money than he could make in 
the political market—that a fourth 
had no chance of re-election, how- 
ever much he might long and pant 
for it—that a fifth had married a 
wife, and cared no more for public 
affairs—that a sixth was not such a 
fool as to prefer his public duty 
to his private ease—and that a 
seventh was an eccentric genius, 
upon whose goings and comings, 
upon whose yeas and nays it was 
idle to speculate, and who was 
likely to think of his country first 
and of his party afterwards, if his 
duty either to the one or to the other 
came into conflict,—the probable 
failure of the impeachment was 
generally admitted by the great 
majority of the American ag 
And when the speeches of Mr. 
Evarts and Mr. Ourtis, the Presi- 
dent’s counsel—the one a member 
of the Republican and the other of 
the Democratic party, and both of 
them at the very top of the legal 
profession—went forth to the coun- 
try, in strong contrast with the 
bosh and buncombe which had 
been delivered on the other side 
by Mr. Butler (General B. F. Butler, 
of unenviable notoriety), the pro- 
bability became all but a certainty. 
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The Radicals, however, did ‘not 
wholly despair. If but one of the 
seven doubtful senators of their 
party could be kept “ square,” the 
requisite majority of two-thirds 
could still be obtained for a convig- 
tion. Up to the last moment this 
resulé was possible, for more than 
one of the seven spoke oracularly 
and obscurely, and left his 
friends and perseeutors in dow 
as to his vote. At length, after 
several adjournments, the Senate, 
on Saturday the 16th of May, pro- 
ceeded to vote on the eleventh 
Article of Impeachment — which 
was, in fact, a summary and recapi- 
tulation of the previous ten. It 
set forth that the President ‘had 
publicly denied that the 89th or 
existing Congress was constitution- 
ally authorised to exercise legisla- 
tive power, or that its enactments 
were valid or obligatory npon him 
to obey; that, in violation of the 
Tenure of Office Act, he had il- 
legally attempted to prevent Mr, 
Stanton from exercising the fune- 
tions of Secretary of War; and 
that he had wilfully and corruptly 
contrived to hinder and obstruct 
the execution of the Reconstruction 
Act. Twenty-seven States, with two 
Senators to each, being represented 
in Congress, the total number of 
votes to be taken was fifty-four. It 
followed from these numbers, that 
if the Radicals could muster thirty- 
six votes, the impeachment would 
be carried, Mr. Johnson depo 
and Mr. Benjamin Wade install 
in his place. It also followed that 
if nineteen senators recorded their 


votes in a contrary sense the im- 
peachment would fail. When the 
vote was taken, there appeared in 
favour of conviction on the 11th 
atticle thirty-five, and against it 


nineteen. Mr. Johnson thus es- 
caped by one vote, and by the aid 
of the seven conscientious desert- 
ets from the Republican camp. At 
the time at which we write the 
details are unknown in this coun- 
try, the bare result only having 
reached Europe by the Atlantic 
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cable, together with the fact that, 
after recording this decision, the 
Senate adjourned for ten days. 
Whether this decision is to be ac- 
cepted as final, we are as yet unable 
to state. That it ought to be final 
there can be no shadow of doubt. 
To Mr. Johnson himself the result 
may be, and most probably is, a 
matter of indifference. f even 
now he should be found guilty on 
any of the ten first articles of im- 
peachment, and deposed from his 
office, to be consigned for the re- 
mainder of his life to political ob- 
sourity, and prevented again from 
serving the State in any capacity, he 
will not retire without the respect of 
the most thoughtful politicians in 
America; without a high place in 
history; and without that which 
is better than both, or anything 
else that the world can offer—the 
approval of his own conscience. 
e worst that can be said of his 
public character is that he is too 
a man for revolutionary times, 

too honest for an effective party 
ruler, and too tardy in-all his ac- 
tions, however rightful these may 
be, to be available as a hero, though 
well adapted to become a martyr. 
If, however, the impeachment be 
abandoned, as seems most probable, 
the victory won by Mr. Johnson 
will not be so much a yictory for 
himself as for all future occupants 
of the Presidential office, It would 
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almost seem, however, as if the office 
were doomed. A chief magistrate 
who cannot remove a subordinate 
who thwarts his policy, disobeys 
his orders, or otherwise renders 
himself obnoxious and mischievous, 
possesses only the shadow and not 
the reality of power. As the mere 
recorder of the decrees of an omni- 
ay Congress, the President. is 
ut a clerk, and other clerks 

inted by Congress itself would 

e just as useful for the purpose, 
and might be obtained much more 
cheaply. Few men of high charac- 
ter and ability have of late years 
eg or obtained the Presidency. 
And if future Presidents are to be 
as powerless as the Senate and 
House of Representatives, as at pre- 
sent constituted, desire to make 
Mr. Johnson, the sooner the cum- 
brous and costly office is abolished 
the better for the public peace. 
Fortwo years out of every four 
the country is exposed to a peril- 
ous agitation, and subj to 
an enormous expense for the elec- 
tion of a chief magistrate. Better 
will it be to vest the whole exe- 
cutive power, theoretically as well 
as practically, in a Committee of 
the Senate, than to elect every 
fourth year a “ bogus,” obscure, and 
unrespected President, at the risk 
—always present—of more or legs 
violent revolution. 
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LETTERS FROM A STAFF-OFFICER WITH THE ABYSSINIAN 
EXPEDITION.—PART IL. 


NO. 


Tr ‘our friend ‘Punch’ would 
like to represent the ay bags 
expedition, as far as it has yet 
gone, in one of his grand cartoons, 
he might sketch it after this fashion. 
The central figure, of course, should 
be his Excellency Sir Robert Na- 
pier, and if a triumphal’ car be 
thought necessary for him, an Arm- 
strong put ese would supply 
a suitable study for it. His left 
hand projected far in rear, so as to 
be a8 much as possible ont of sight, 
should grasp a mighty sabre, while 
the right extended as far in front, 
held out a bag of dollars towards a 
crowd of adoring Abyssinians. In 
the background a train of camels, 
laden with gifts for the fortunate 
children of Habash, might be shown 
trooping ‘in long Indian file into 
the picture. 

Such a sketch would in truth 
portray not very badly the manner 
in which we are passing through the 
land, like the Greeks of old bearing 
gifts. The result, too, has surely jus- 
tified the means used. Itis not as 
if we had been propitiating, Ulysses- 
like, enemies whom, Ajax-like, we 
ought to have met in a fair field; 
for indeed the Abyssinians have 
never done anything to make us 
their enemies. Had circumstances 
compelled us to turn our bayonets 
against them, the result could only 
have been that another sad and 
limentable chapter would have 
been added to those darker pages 
of history which men still read 
with horror. Let it not be thought, 
however, that the dollars could of 
themselves have done the work. 
The people and their princes have 
_believed in our friendship and ac- 
cepted our dollars only because our 
display of military force convinced 
them that we sought their friend- 
ship simply because our inclination 
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so disposed us, and’ that what We' 
might of our own pleasure pour 
out. to them from our money-bags 
was all they could possibly hope to 
see. 

It would not as yet be either 
safe or proper to describe the vari-' 
ous signs which have met us at 
certain points on our way, all show- 
ing that our friendly relations with 
those around us have largely rested 
on the military array which we have 
held all the time in the background. 
The testimony of a close observer 
may, however, be taken for it, that 
indications of, this nature have not 
been very few or far between. We 
Britons have grown so accustome 
to success that we are apt to regard 
it, when it attends our undertak- 
ings, as if. it were a matter of 
course—something due to the opera- 
tion of a natural Jaw rather than 
the result of the right use of means, 
The yery smoothness with which 
the expedition has proceeded up td 
its present stage may blind some 
to the many possible Scyllas which 
have been avoided—the many 
points, that is to say, at which # 
false step on the part of our chief 
might have given a different colour 
to the way before us. 

The formation and consolidation 
of friendly relationship with, firstly, 
the Turkish Government of the 
seabord, and, secondly, with Prince 
Kassa, the ruler of the province of 
Tigreh, may now be considered as 

ortions of our task which have 
een fairly and satisfactorily ac- 
complished. Although the co-oper- 
ation accorded us by the Egyptian 
authorities has been complete, yet 
the nomad and primitive cbarac- 
ter of the people inhabiting the 
mountains between Senafeh and 
the sea made it not by any means 
a matter of course that their good- 
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will would follow the mere order to 
be friendly which was issued to 
them by rulers of whom they know 
little: We had, indeed, to ‘make 
friends with them for ‘ourselves, 
The Koomailoo Pass, which extends 
almost from Zoulla to Senafeh; is 
as rough and terrible a causeway 
through ‘mountaing as nature ever 
formed or sufferS& man to form. 
On either side rocky barriers, some 
peaked, others castellated, . and 
others rolled one upon another like 
great sea-waves, bound the view, 
and tower in many places so near 
the sky» as to make the sun a 
stranger to the scene during much 
of the day. No sign of human 
habitation meets the eye, excepting 
where, far away on the summit of 
some inaccessible mountain, wheei- 
ing kites indicate to one that a vil- 
lage is probably posted there. At 
intervals’ torrents pour. into the 
Pass, now on one side,‘now on an- 
other, through valleys scooped out 
in the: huge mountain-chains, - Dur- 
ing a great portion of the year 
there is littlé water in the beds of 
these, and »it’ is then: possible, by 
clambering over boulders and forc- 
ing one’s way through the brambly 
thickets which line: their sides, to 
penetrate for a few miles amongst 
the mountains. Ovlonies of Shohos, 
squatted among the rocks, and 
feeding, gypsy-like, the few goats 
and donkeys of which the wealth of 
the tribe consists, are the only spe- 
cimens of humankind. that one en- 
counters on such excursions. To 
gain access to such,’ and induce 
them to cut the grass whiich grows 
on their mountain-sides and carry 
it into our. stations in the Pass, 
there to. exchangé it iat their own 
price for British: dollars, has natur- 
ally been a great object.with our 
officers. One would imagine there 
would be little difficulty about this, 
considering the ‘poverty of the 
people and the value which coined 
silver ought to bear in their eyes. 
But it is not'so, 'as) they prefer tak- 
ing the small portion which they 
can spare from the produce of their 
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flocks and herds to some distant 
market where they can exchange it 
for articles of: more direct use to 
them than dollars. To a great: ex- 
tent; however, they have gradually 
been induced to bring to us what 
they possess. Dollars were offered 
to those who loved dollars, and 
bright cloths and shawls to those 
who did not. Agents acquainted 
with their language, and of their 
own religion, were sent amongst 
them, At first it was delicate and 
up-hill work. At last; on one 
happy occasion, a party of. officers, 
accompanied by a friendly hajee 
from his Highness the Nizam’s do- 
minions, who. had volunteered: his 
services with the expedition, in 
their wanderings among the valleys 
came upon a colony of hill+people 
more populous than those cecal! 
met with. Their home was merely 
a cleft among the rocks, over which 
trees of ample foliage’ cast their 
shadow. "One buxum dame = was 
seated on the ground, the happy 
mother of many savages, with her 
face only just visible among ‘the 
drooping bonghs of a giant ‘tree; 
while close to her stood the priest 
of the tribe, who, on the score of 
his being able to repeat an ‘inde- 
finite number of times the first few 
words of the Mohammedan creed, 
passed among his simple friends’ as 
aman of amazing learning. A’dol- 
lar was’given to the lame old priest 
—a tribute which seemed somehow 
to touch the heart of the Circe 
amongst the. leaves, for her face 
brightened up as if by magic, and, 
the womankind once enlisted. on 
our side, their poor husbands and 
brothers, of course, had soon to fol- 
low suit. Another curious point of 
resemblance between the fair ones 
of Abyssinia and their: more. eivil- 
ised sisters may here be noted in 
passing, namely this, that.if by any 
chance amid a bevy of Ethiopian 
ladies one is met more comely than 
her companions, shé/is' sure; as she 
passes’ by, to show in many little 
ways of her own that she) is by no 
means Unconscious of it. 
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When, after a steep ascent, the 
highest part of the mountain-pass 
has been gained, and the eye, 
wearied with a fcur days’ sojourn 
among mountains piled on every 
side and around, opens on the Sen- 
afeh plateau, an indescribable feel- 
ing of relief is experienced, One’s 
sensations are something like what 
Jonah’s may have been when, after 
three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly, he found himself once 
more in the open sea; or like 
Daniel’s, when he was hoisted out 
of the lion’s den. The view too 
which is spread before one on near- 
ing Senafeh, isa very fine one. The 
mountain-pass, indeed, is over and 
gone; but the plateau which has 
been reached is studded with moun- 
tains great and small, tossed irregu- 
larly, and sometimes in fantastic 
shapes, over a wide expanse of plain, 
just as if each were lying still in 
the spot where it had been hurled 
by the hand of a Titan on the de- 
molition of some primeval moun- 
tain-system. Green valleys mingle 
happily with the picture; and even 
here, at the threshold of Abyssinia, 
one feels that all that. is wanted to 
make the country a fertile one is 
an established government and a 
few years of peace. Vegetation, 
indeed, might never attain the luxnu- 
riance that it does in Hindostan, 
and the Abyssinian soil would pro- 
bably require more of the sweat of 
man’s face than does the ground of 
India. But this would not be alto- 
gether a disadvantage. Abyssinia, 
as far as it has yet been disclosed 
to us, may be described as a land 
of mountain-ranges much inter- 

with valleys and undulating 
plains, rather than as the moun- 
tainous waste which it has been 
called. To a great extent the val- 
leys are uncultivated; but their 
soil in many districts closely re- 
sembles the black humus which has 
proved so favourable to the growth 
of the cotton ‘plant in many other 
parts of the globe. Barley and 
wheat, with a millet called Thef, of 
which cakes are made, form the sta- 
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is, even at. this season, 
good and abundant; and al 
under the existing order of things, 
like Dandie Dinmont’s farm, of 
Oharlieshope, the hillsides . give 
food to more than . 
yet this would of an 
remedy. At. the same time it can- 
not be said that we have, up to 
this point, seen enough indications 
of natural riches in the country to 
make us regret very decidedly that 
it is not destined to be ours, In 
one sense, never did principality 
offer a fairer field for foreign occu- 
pation than does Abyssinia at the 
present time. In a large measure 
it is as a house without a master. 
Its people are, so far as we can 
judge, as destitute of attachment 
to any individual dynasty or ruler, 
as they are without associations 
connecting them with a great. his- 
torical past. Their religion, so far 
as it goes, tends to unite them with 
ourselves; and in establishing a 
Christian empire in the midst of 
them, we should have met with no 
trace of those difficulties which 
have, up to this day, seemed insn- 
perable obstacles in the way of our 
erecting such an empire in Hindos- 
tan. Still it must be admitted that 
these = similar pay i 
cannot accepted as _o 
an answer to the question, Woul 
the permanent occupation of the 
country have repaid us for its cost? 
—that is, Would it have proved an 
accession to our national strength, 
or a mere drain upon our resources? 
This problem is not likely ever to 
be taken up in the only way that 
would lead to its solution—that is, 
practically. Therefore it is vain 
to speculate on the subject. But 
this is no reason why the cloud of 
misapprehension that has somehow 
been allowed to fall upon the 
British public touching Abyssinia 
should be suffered to remain as it 
is. The climate, so far as we have 
yet experienced it, is not only not 
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unwholesome, but positively most 
eeable; and that too while we 
are living in tents which at no:sea- 
son of the year in India would be 
accepted as sufficient shelter from 
the weather. Water has every- 
where, within Abyssinia _ itself, 
proved sweet and abundant. WNo- 
thing has been seen or heard of, ex- 
cepting in some English newspapers, 
of those anomalous diseases which 
we were told to make up our minds 
for; or yet of the fly, deadly to cat- 
tle, of which we were. receiving so 
many friendly warnings some five or 
six months ago. Even the common 
house-fly, which sometimes in our 
own country amounts very nearly 
toa plague, does not seem to have 
found us out. Snakes and serpents 
of every kind are as yet almost 
quite unheard-of in ourcamps. The 
people have proved neither treach- 
erpus nor cruel; but, on the con- 
trary, have everywhere treated us 
with kindness and friendship. They 
have little, indeed, wherewith to 
supply our wants, and that little 
they have tried to sell generally at 
exorbitant prices, but this is about 
all that can be said against them. 
On our visits to their churches, we 
have been received always with ex- 
treme courtesy. A little anxiety, 
indeed, has been shown on such 
occasions to ascertain that we are 
neither heathens nor Roman Catho- 
lies; but once all donbt has been 
removed on these points, nothing 
that. the building contained has 
been thought too holy to be pro- 
duced for our inspection. In spite 
of the tincture of Christianity which 
they possess, the people of Abyssinia 
are only a very little way removed 
from barbarism. Their dress is of 
the most primitive description, con- 
sisting very often, in both sexes 
alike, of a single leathern garment 
not. unlike a blacksmith’s apron 
which is worn round the loins, an 
descends below the knee. The 
women bear at least their own 
share of the burden of life; and an 
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Abyssinian matron bent double as 
- arene ber Wis yo Ped 
ree youn, rn resting, 
beside a of barley, a jar of 
mead or-water, and a few other 
trifles, on the leather-covered base 
which is formed by the projection of 
her person behind, is a useful- 
looking rather than a graceful ob- 
ject. Nevertheless, there is a come- 
iness about the damsels of Ethiopia 
too; and the large lustrous eye can 
at times look out with a true 
woman’s fiance from among the 
tresses of blackest hair which, laden 
alas, alas, with rancid butter, hang 
down on either side of the face. 
This nasty habit, to our thinking, 
of larding the hair with butter, is 
universal throughout Abyssinia, and 
is common fo both sexes. No head- 
dress is used excepting by the priest- 
hood, who wear, not a BD hat, 
as amongst us, but a white turban ; 
and when the buttery covering of 
the hair has received, as it soon 
does, a thick coating of dust, the 
nature of the mass then adhering 
to the human head divine can be 
imagined but hardly described. 
Both sexes and all ranks, from King 
Theodorus and Prince down- 
0, not only bareheaded, 
arefooted—a usage which 
one would hardly have expected to 
find in a country so mountainous, 
and where leather is one of the few 
articles that are to be had. 

The visit of Prince Kassa to our 
camp is an event which should not 
be passed over unnoticed even in 
_ rude and unponaeres ag 
of the progress of the Expedition. 
We hal long been interch g 
friendly communications with 
at the seat of his Government at 
Adwa; to which place, it will be 
remembered, as it lay far to one side 
of the route of our army, Major 
Grant, O.B.,* had been deputed as 
an Envoy on the part of the British 
Commander. It was not, however, 
till the 25th of last month that we 
had the pleasure of actually meeting 





* Speke’s companion in the discovery of the source of the Nile. 
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this, latest-made ally of our most 

cious Queen, On the morning of 
that day we moved a short distance 
from our old ground, atid had hard- 
ly taken up a new position on a 
broad plain adapted for the parade 
of our troops, when about noon a 
red pavilion was seen fluttering in 
the wind on an opposite helats with 
the army of the Prince of Tigreh 


drawn up on either side of it in not 
uaEposng array. At the appoint- 
ed Hime, i 


r Robert Napier, riding 
on an elephant, advanced to meet 
the Prince, who had set out on his 
gay little mule, and was fording the 
small stream which separated his 
position from ours just as his Ex- 
cellency, having reached the oppo- 
site bank, was exchanging his 
elephant for a horse. The tail that 
followed the Prince would have 
done honour to a Highland chief in 
the palmiest days of the clans. 
The favourite henchman carried 
over him a red umbrella, and the 
“boys of the belt” who pressed 
round his mule—swarthy Ethio- 
pians with their bare heads thickly- 
buttered—bore on waist or shoulder 
double-barrelled rifles, shields that 
would have turned anything short 
of an Enfield ball, iron spears of 
diverse forms, and the never-failing 
Abyssinian sword, a weapon so 
singularly curved and serpentine in 
its shape as to project behind the 
person of its wearer much like the 
handle of a pump. Thus, without 
noise or clamour, save such as was 
made by a few minstrels with drums 
and mild wind-instruments on one 
flank of the procession, the Prince of 
Tigreh came on until he was close 
to our Commander, who, receiving 
him with a cordial shake of the 
hand, conducted him and his cour- 
tiers to where a small tent had been 
pitched for his reception. British 
artillery thundered out a salute 
at almost too close quarters to be 
pleasant, just as the Prince, astonish- 
ed beyond measure at all he was 
witnessing, had alighted from his 
mule at the tent-door. Friendly 
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conversation followed; and in due 
time the gifts which had been pre- 
pared for our guest were presented 
to him. Amongst these was the 

horse which his Excellency ha 
just been riding. The Abyssinians 
hold our saddles and bridles in but 
poor repute. But the size of our 
horses compared with any that are 
to be seen in Tigreh, is a point that 
strikes them considerably in ¢on- 
nection with us. Whether the 
Prince will really ride the animal 
that has now passed into his pos- 
session, preferring it to his own 
jaunty and much-bedizened mule, 
or will keep it merely for the pur- 
pose of being looked at and ad- 
mired, as so many of our own 
countrymen do with their horses, 
is an open question. The Oom- 
mander-in-Chief’s elephant was then 
brought to the tent-door, while ‘a 
party of Royal Engineers was pre- 
paring the chemicals for a photo- 
graphic attack upon our visitor. 
Nothing could induce the Prince 
himself to ascend into the hawdah, 
Two of his great nobles, however, 
took their seats in it, and were 
piloted a little way across the plain 
at the monster’s best pace, to their 
own and their countrymen’s im- 
mense delight. Whether it is that 
the African elephant has really that 
in his nature which cannot be 
tamed, or that the African people 
are too unskilled to tame him, it is 
not known that a tame elephant has 
ever before been seen in Tigreh. 
The stories that our missionaries 
and others have related to the 
Africans about our conquest over 
the elephant have therefore been 
hitherto received as Saladdin 
received the tales of the Knight 
of the Leopard on the subject 
of frozen waters. Hence no 
small point is gained when 
the British General is  intro- 
duced for the first time to 
Africa’s untutored mind riding 
upon the great and formidable 
beast. All that has to be done 
in order totake the census of any 
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Abyssinian town is simply to, post 
an elephant and its keeper within 
sight of the place, very man, 
woman, and child is drawn di- 
rectly and by an irresistible power 
of attraction to the spot, gathering 
at first in wide and awe-stricken 
cireles, which gradually concentrate 
nearer and nearer his majesty, 
until, when the mahout thinks he 
is in danger of being ineonveni- 
ently crowded upon, he conveys a 
secret. sign to his quadruped friend, 
on which the latter, with a blast 
of bis trumpet, puts his admirers 
to flight in the wildest confusion. 
The attempt to photograph Prince 
Kassa failed signally, as most at- 
tempts to photograph one’s friends 
do, It was not judged right to 
expose him to the torture of .a 
second operation, especially as he 
had borne the first one very badly, 
and had insisted on covering the 
lower part of his face with a sheet 
as if the process had been hurting 
him, which no doubt was the case. 
The proceedings of the afteraoon 
terminated in the most orthodox 
fashion; that is, Abyssinians and 
Britons, like good Ohristians as 
they are, pledged each other in 
libations of port wine and brandy 
from goblets of Bohemian glass- 
ware, which had formed part of 
his Excellency’s gift to the Prince 
a few minutes before. May the 
vessels never be put to a less 
worthy nse! There was both dif- 
fioulty and delay in procuring the 
generous liquor, for never was Brit- 
ish camp so badly furnished as 
ours. After all, it was the doctors 
who supplied us; and it was just as 
well that a couple of bottles was 
the extent that their stores could 
yield, or some of our newly-made 
friends would assuredly have done 
more justice to the refreshment 
than would have been good fur 
them. 

In the afternoon the Prince ac- 
companied our Chief to a parade of 
the troops. He seemed much in- 
terested in what was shown him, 
and dismounted from his mule to 
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examine our Armstrong guns. When 
the troops had been 

hness informed us that he too 

an army for inspection, and had 
prepared such entertainment for us 
in his camp as time and place ad- 
mitted of. He then eondueted us 
to the opposite height, where his 
followers, numbering perhaps little 
short of four thousand men-at-arms, 
lay bivouaeked in excellent order 
round «te Anges tent. At our 
approach, the whole army 
from the earth, and, forming a kind 
of column of march, with their min- 
strels playing in front, advanced to 
meet us. It is true, as some of our 
number observed at the sight of 
their array, that a few shell dropped 
in the middle of them would quick- 
ly have dispersed them. But these 
are exactly the soldiery which it is 
impossible for us ever to catch op- 
posed to us in such, places or in 
such formations as to admit of our 
shells being dropped amongst them 
in the charming manner we would 
propose to ourselves; or if by any 
chance we so catch them and dis- 
perse them, they are fifty times 
more formidable to us after they 
have been dispersed than before it 
On the whole, one felt it was fully 
as well, considerations of humanity 
apart, that these stout Ethiopians 
were receiving us thus instead of 


our having to encounter them ape 
tone and bash, or 


ed behind every s 

ambushed in every hollow on their 
mountain-sides. But all thoughts 
of war and strife were held in abey- 
ance for the nonce, as we followed 
our Ohief into the gay pavilion into 
which he was Jed by Prince Kassa 
as an honoured guest. The tent 
contained only one couch, on which 
his Excellency took his place, on 
the right hand of the Prince, while 
a band of British officers disposed 
themselves comfortably or uncom- 
fortably, as the lot of each might 
be, on the rush-covered ground in- 
side the tent, side by side with a 
few of the more favoured members 
of the Tigreh Oourt. The setting 
sun—Abyssinian sunsets have a 
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glory of their own—was streaming 
own upon the crimson tent, and 
filled its interior with a rich’ red 
light, which, if only it could have 
been transferred to canvass, would 
have made the name of that pic- 
ture for ever afterwards one of 
Art’s own household words. Ina 
brief space stout domestics of both 
sexes began to troop across the 
scene, Homeric figures all of them, 
and’ laden: with viands strange to 
Saxon palate. Flesh was forbidden 
to the board, because of a fast; but 
huge platters of dark thef bread, 
and a kind of curry made of red 
pepper, lentils, and oil, supplied its 
place, while each guest was kept 
rovided with a flask of mead, the 
edj of Abyssinia, which is made 
by fermentation from honey, is not 
very intoxicating, and has a bitter 
flavour, to which use would no 
doubt reconcile one in course of 
time, as it has reconciled us to fn 
and many other decoctions. he 
domestics, when not en in at- 
tending to the wants of the guests, 
stood among the inferior officers of 
the Court against the tent walls, 
keeping each a watchful exe upon 
his own particular master or patron 
until the time should arrive for a 
few handfuls of broken viands to 
be handed to him. Rude as was 
the seéne, the spirit of true hospi- 
tality undoubtedly presided over it. 
There’ was a general opening of 
hearts and expansion of sympathies 
in consequence; and when, after 
the minstrels had been introduced 
and had sung many a ditty of their 
own composition in praise of their 
guests, the Prince sent for his great 
war-cloak, made of lion’s mane, gar- 
nished with breastplate of silver, 
his' sword, and spear, and shield, 
and his battle-gauntlet, and placed 
them, one after the other, on the 
person of the British Commander, 
a cheer from the assembled officers, 
a cheer such as Abyssinia, with all 
its wild ‘uncouth cries, had never 
exactly heard before, attended each 
separate gift. And then the ban- 
quet was over, and the Prince, ac- 
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companying his guest to the tent- 
door, insisted upon mounting him 
on his own male, caparisoned as it 
was, after a fashion not to be found 
described in the Regulations of’ her 
Britannic Majesty’s cavalry. ° But 
it was a cheery little beast withal, 
and carried its new master pleasant- 
ly home to his tent. 
It is sometimes said that when the 
north pole is discovered a gentleman 
from the north of the Tweed will 
be found established close by béside 
it. Whatever may be one’s private 
opinion of this legend, it seems safe 
to say that wherever an obscure 
Court is to be found, a Frenchman 
is sure to be met with in the mid- 
dle of it. The Court of Tigreh’is 
no more an exception to this rule 
than is that of Theodore himself. 
The latter possesses, for good or evil, 
as we have yet to determine, its in- 
genious Monsieur Bardel; and the 
former contains another representa- 
tive of the same vivacious nation, 
who, dressed in Abyssinian costume, 
buttered as to his hair, and’ not 
easily to be distinguished from the 
Abyssinians around him, was pre 
sent during the feast that has just 
been described. He has attained 
the rank of a Bal-i-Kameee in Abys- 
sinia—that is, has been invested 
with the red shirt, which only royal 
hands can confer, and only persons 
who have thus been honoured may 
wear. Whatever may be the de- 
gree of influence he may or may 
not have acquired in the strange 
society where his lot has fallen, it 
is to be hoped he may always use 
that influence for worthy ends. His 
master has certainly need of good 
advisers. The Prince’s features 
speak of an amiable disposition 
and a desire to do well rather than 
of a very firm will or energy of 
character sufficient to control the 
disturbing elements which sur- 
round him. On the whole, probably 
the most benevolent wish we could 
form for Abyssinia is that when 
Theodorus, about the only man of 
real power whom the country has 
produced in modern times, shall 
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have been driven by our arms into 
the obscurity from which he emerged, 
its 
ed 


rovinces should each be govern- 
y its own ruler, and that each 
such ruler should be much of. the 
same. calibre as Prince Kassa of 
Tigreh. 

The mysterious character from 
whose career has been evolved all 
this singular expedition—for thus 
may Theodorus surely be described 
—remains at this moment as com- 
pletely in nubidus as he was before 
a British soldier had landed in 
Annesley. Bay. The Prince of 
Tigreh, and his more powerful 
neighbour of Lasta, sent their mes- 
sengers to welcome us: almost at 
the sea-beach. Ohiefs and princes 
of lesser note have hastened to pro- 
pitiate us. But from Theodorus 
no sign has gone forth. Whatever 
advantage there may be in keeping 
his own counsel will assuredly be 
his to the full, It is not known 
even to those immediately around 
him to what extent he is aware of 
the crisis that is drawing near for 
him. Of course he must be ac- 
quainted with all our movements; 
but he suffers no signs of his feel- 
ings in connection with the matter 
to escape him. It is believed that 
nothing will induce him to part 
company with his cherished guns, 
the creatures of so many years of 
labor, and centres of so many 
hopes that can never be realised. 
What course he may follow when 
the nearer approach of, our army 
compels him at last to depart from 
his policy of ‘‘ masterly inactivity ” 
is naturally the great subject of 
discussion round our nightly camp- 
fire. Mehnwhile each day is bring- 
ing us nearér to a solution of it. 
Every possible sacrifice has been 
made.on the part of the army to 
disencumber itself of extra weight, 
and press on as rapidly as may be 
towards the goal. The Oommander- 
in-Chief’s teat-equipage can be car- 
ried on a single mule, They who 
have marched with the armies of 
India, will appreciate what a change 
has here come over the spirit of the 
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dream as told in that one short 
sentence. But in truth, apart from 
the peculiar exigencies of the pre 
sent ition, it might be well. if 
the Indian officers who are 
in it would seize the excellent op- 
portunity it offers them of perman- 
ently divesting themselves of the 
Indian-born ideas of what is neces- 
te hag gh me sk ee 
gn, whic ou. surviv- 
a belong in reality, like the, In- 
dian furlough rules and many other 
matters, to a past order of things, 
when the pagoda tree was yet full 
of sap, and nabobs were in all their 
glory. The introduction into Indi 
of railways, together with other 
causes, has. made it no longer ne- 
cessary, even if the altered value of 
money left it possible, that sub- 
altern officers should the field, 
as they used to do in that country, 
whether in peace or war, each with 
his own tent-equipage, his two or 
three horses, and baggage -animals 
ad libitum, his servants of high and 
low degree, his hampers of crocke 
and bottled beer, and perhaps. 
small farmyard and pens of fatted 
capons to During Sir Hugh 
Rose’s Oentral India campaign, a 
subaltern of the Madras , as 
is known to many, actually marched 
about with his own private ele- 
t, which was devoted exclu- 
sively to the carriage of his own 
rivate beer. What Sir Charles 
ier would have said to this 
he witnessed it, may perhaps 
be conjectured, though it is pro- 
bable that, the elephant being a 
private one, he could not well have 
interfered, whatever he might have 
thonght. Still, if the Indian officer 
aspires to hold good the position 
he has so nobly earned on many a 
battle-field —that, namely, of a 
British, soldier—it is time the In- 
dian Army should perceive that its 
old encumbrances have become out 
of pee in the new order of things 
in India itself, just as they have at 
all times been impossibilities in any 
other country than Hindostan, 
The site of the Commander-in- 
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Chief’s present encampmént is a 
good specimen of Abyssinian land- 
scape, such as we have as yet found 
it. From the rising ground on 
which our tents are pitched a fair 
expanse of upland plain and mea- 
dow, treeless, but green and toler- 
ably well watered, stretches away 
towards the base of ‘a range of 
many-shaped mountains some two 
or three miles distant. The lights 
and shadows that lie of an after- 
noon on the brown hillsides, and 
on the purple mountain-tops in the 
yet further distance, have a preci- 
sion of outline and breadth of colour- 
ing about them pecoliar, it almost 
seems, to Abyssinia. Here and 
there a village, consisting of round 
huts, built most uncomfortably 
of loose stones, is with difficulty 
distin able from the surround- 
ing fields; for there are seldon 
any trees sheltering the cottage 
homes of Abyssinia, or yet any ele- 
ments of the picturesque, or even 
signs of life, to be seen around them. 
They are literally cities of the plain, 
and are often more like the dwell- 
ings of foxes and jackals than of hu- 
mankind. What inhabitants they 
ossess are generally to be found 
n our own camp, busy converting 
their barley-cakes, or wild honey, 
or bundles of grass, or jars of mead, 
or coarse black blankets into dollars. 
The surrounding hills abound in 
e. From the lordly elephant 
own to the tiniest of the deer spe- 
cies, a sylph-like creature, resem- 
bling a hare rather than a deer, 
known as the Ben-Israecl, a great 
variety of four-footed things seems 
to have been located within a radius 
of not more than a day’s journey 
from our encampment. Ravenous 
beasts, however, are seldom to be 
met with, excepting by those who go 
out of their way to find them; for 
the neighbourhood of human habi- 
tations, as has been said, is in this 
country, for the most part, without 
much cover favourable to their ap- 
proach. Feathered game is as plen- 
tifal as heart of sportsman could 
wish for: and the bags of par- 
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tridge and guinea-fowl that some- 
times fall in the course of an after- 
noon, before a@ couple of ‘guns; ‘are 
very ‘suggestive of a battne, It 
seems strange that the natives of the 
country should not ‘have learned to 
turn its game to account ‘for ‘the 
supply of their wants by ‘means of 
snares, where powder ‘and shot ‘is 
beyond their reach. They appear, 
however, not generally to have done 
so; and hence the well-stocked hill- 
sides and covers have all the rich- 
ness of virgin soil. Even the timid 
hare can hardly be called timid in 
Abyssinia; and the jackal or hyena, 
when one meets him in an evening 
ride, is seldom in any haste to be off. 

The chief ecdnomic pursuits’ of 
the people consist in tilling the 
ground to an extent commensurate 
only with their own wants, and 
breeding ponies, mules, cattle, don- 
keys, and goats, Their ploughs and 
other instruments of husbandry are 
as rude as their agriculture itself, 
which seems to be at about the 
lowest possible ebb. Rough ponies 
are all that this province at least 
can boast in the shape of horse- 
flesh. These seldom exceed thirteen 
hands in height, but are hardy, use- 
fal little creatures, generally quite 
free from vice, and of. course very 
sure-footed and active over the 
most difficult ground. On the 
whole, hewever, they are not in 
any respect superior to their com- 
panions the mules, which, though 
smaller by several inches than those 
imported by us from Spain, are 
hardier, and, in this country at 
least, actually carry heavier loads. 
Wheeled carts are unknown in 
Tigreh. Good mules and ponies are 
now selling at from thirty to fifty 
dollars a-head; but in ordinary 
times, and in the absence of any 
such golden shower as we have been 
causing of late to descend upon the 
people, their prices would be more 
moderate, Of course it is easy to 
be wise after the event; but one 
cannot help thinking how much 
better it would have been if the 
Bombay Government, instead of 
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sending its. agents to purchase 
mules, for this, expedition . from 
Spain, and Syria, and the Levant, 
had sent them to Abyssinia itself, 
where not only could thousands of 
useful mules and ponies have been 
collected, but many valuable obser- 
vations, bearing on the organisation 
of the expedition would have been 
made. .The Abyssipians shoe_nei- 
ther their mules nor ponies, and 
et the unprotected hoof seems to 
hold its own in a way that speaks 
volumes:for. the adaptive powers 
of Nature among the, stones with 
which, the face of the country is 
covered. All domestic animals are 
housed at. night wherever practi- 
cable, on account of the heavy 
dews. Hence they sometimes suf- 
fer a little at first when they pass 
into our possession, as they have 
then to be picketed in the open 
air during the whole of the twenty- 
four..hours. The firing iron is .the 
Abyssinian’s universal remedy for 
the ills that horse-flesh and mule- 
flesh are heir to. . Herbs and roots 
are occasionally resorted to by 
those who affect to be more cunning 
in medical matters. than their fel- 
lows. But the hot-iron is the sheet- 
anchor in general. practice; and no 
doubt mil eed to be so regard- 
ed by a people whom science has 
not yet taught to accomplish the 
sane ends by more gentle agencies 
in the cases where it is possible to 
do so. In many parts of Tigreh a 
hardy species of mountain camel 
is bred, a fact which surely cannot 
have been generally known at the 
time when the expedition was 
being fitted out. Latterly we have 
been able to utilise the native camel 
toa considerable extent by hiring 
both the animals and their owners 
for the transport of our supplies. 
This. is obviously a more satisfac- 
tory arrangement than purchasing 
the camels outright; for they thrive 
and work far better when. left to 
the management of their own 
people than they could ever do if 
made over to strange. keepers. 

It is greatly to be regretted that 
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no botanist has accompanied . the 


pppeginen. i. Me have a gentleman 
of. the Captain Grose feral, 
whose researches are dire 
churches old and new in pursuit 
of ancient manuscripts, and all the 
many objects dear to antiquarians. 
It is doubful if Abyssinia is prov- 
ing so rich a field for these as it 
was expected todo. But there can 
be a ig fat its serie flora 
wo ve well r examina- 
tion. A difficulty, eg would 
have occurred about the carriage. 
When a man’s personal e 
is restricted to seventy-five poun 
weight all told, it would not. be 
easy for him to find space in his 
ortmanteau Deg iy siccus. 

seale might perhaps. have been 
stretched a little in favour of a 
professional botanist. But ama- 
teurs who have leisure .are_pre- 
vented from ag eg as plant- 
collectors. from the impossibility 
of their carrying their collections 
about with them. 

It is impossible to say much on 
the subject of the prospects of the 
expedition in a military point of 
view at the date of writing, What 
character it will assume as we pro- 
ceed, what, its termination will be, 
and when that will be brought to 
pass, are problems which time 
alone can solve, far, all has 
been prosperous and successful. 
Many of the dangers and diffi- 
ot ay vhiee had ~) Rit 
e r us have P rne 
out to be myths. Other difficul- 
ties which were not myths have 
been grappled. with and sur- 
mounted as they appeared. The 
troops are in the best health and 
spirits, and the utmost confidence 
in the wisdom and practised saga- 
city of their kind-hearted leader 
animates all ranks alike, he the 
whole, therefore, though v we 
know not .what a day or an hour 
may bring forth, our prospects are 
all fair and encouraging. It is 
possible that before these lines 
nave been. preferred to their des- 


tined. niche in Maga’s venerable 
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temple, the electric wire may have 
told the British public that the 
work of the Abyssinian Expedition 
is virtually ended. But there will 


NO. 


The headquarters of the expedi- 
tion reached yesterday the first 
of those spots of Abyssinian soil, 
which have gradually become to us 
as classical ground in connection 
with the movements of Theodore. 
In the days when we were assem- 
bling at Zoulla, the accounts we 
used to "Mincdale sree ue, 
men in a arly de- 
scribed him as “still in ;Wadéla,” 
as if all of us had been born in 
Wadela; whereas it was difficult to 
gather from those not very lucid or 
valuable communications known 
as “letters from the prisoners,” 
whether Wadela was a town, ora 
fortification, or what. At last we 
ourselves are in Wadela, which, 
like Lasté, Tailintéa, Wig, Bégémé- 
dér, and other districts, is a pro- 
vince of the new Amiaric kingdom, 
constructed for himself by Go- 
bazth, the Prince of Wag, out of 
the ruins of Theodore’s power. 
Wadela extends from the tremend- 
ous mountain-gorge through which 
flows the river Ticizéh on the 
north, to the confines of Talanta 
on the south, where also it has a 
stream—namely, the Jeeda—as its 
boundary. It forms an undulating 
and almost treeless plateau, ele- 
vated between 9500 and 10,500 
feet above the level of the sea, and 
is spread over an area of about 
seven miles from north to south, 
and forty from east to west. It is 
well peopled by a Christian popu- 
lation of the Amaric race, who 
give themselves chiefly to agricul- 
tural pursuits, including the breed- 
ing of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
goats. Wheat and barley are its 
principal cereals. The strange com- 
pound of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity which constitutes ‘the reli- 
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be no room for despondency or 


feelings of disappointment even jf 
prove considerably more 


the affair 
protracted. 


Wanera, 20% March 1868. 
gion of Abyssinia, has proscribed 
the hog as an article of food; 
therefore the unelean animal ‘is 
nowhere to be met with ina do- 
mesticated state throughout this 
country. The dog, however, has 
not here been classed with the pig. 
A species of smobdth-haired grey- 
hound is bred in districts where 
game abounds; and the shepherds 
of Wadela would be almost as help- 
less without their dogs, as their 
brethren of the Scottish border 
would be if deprived of their faith- 
ful collies. The sheep-dog of these 
highlands, is a large, fierce animal, 
a good deal resembling his con- 
gener the wolf, and quite able, one 
would say, to cope with either ‘wolf 
or hyena. A puppy of the breed 
which is tied up near the writer's 
tent, undergoing the process of do- 
mestication, is, though barely three 
months old, as savage as a bulldog, 
and forms at night so efficient a 
watchdog, that not even its own 
master can move a limb without 
some risk of having it pinned on 
the spot. Gleams of a better sense, 
however, begin by degrees to dawn 
upon the little fellow, who is not 
without a certain quaint humour 
of his own. He is of a tawny colour, 
with small drop ears, a woolly coat, 
and a tail which at times “hangs 
o’er his hurdies wi’ a swirl,” and 
is not unlike a half-grown collie of 
one of the coarser kinds common 
in our own country. The horse ‘of 
Wadela is a great improvement on 
anything of this species which 
Tigreh can boast. Although he sel- 
dom reaches fourteen hands in 
height, yet his deficiency in stature 
is more than compensated by the 
size of his chest and quarters, which 
are cast in stoutest mould. A 
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good shoulder, oblique pasterns, 
small feet, and long well-furnished 

kins, farther tend to give him, 
Sespite his rusty coat, and, at first 
glance, somewhat sorry appearance, 
the speed and nimbleness of the 
higher-bred horse, combined with 
all the sure footedness of the mule 
in carrying his rider over difficult 
and precipitous places. Some hun- 
dfed or 'so of the horsemen of Go- 
bazeh only to-day formed line be- 
fore us on a steep hillside, where 
one would little have expected ever 
to see cavalry move, So unequal 
was the ground over which the line 
extended, that here and there a 
little” steed ‘would be seen poised 
with all four feet like a goat on 
the top of a crag looking down 
upon his companion, whose station 
perhaps was af the bottom of a 
ravine. For all that, the regularity 
of front was preserved unbroken, 
to our great surprise. The light- 
ness of their riders, habit from 
earliest colthood, a severe bit, and 
the free use of their head which 
the absence of any kind of mar- 
tingale allows them, make these 
horses, if must be confessed, mar- 
vellous performers on a mountain- 
side. The saddle is a very simple 
one, consisting of a thin piece of 
wood, peaked high at pommel and 
cantle, and covered with a many- 
cornered skin of red leather. What 
ornament is bestowed upon the 
horse-trappings is expended chiefly 
on the animal’s forehead and breast, 
where bosses and spikes of brass 
serve the double purpose of defen- 
sive armour and adornment. The 
more common colours are gray, bay, 
and black. The little creatures 
seem on the best of terms with 
their masters, and with each other, 

The principal manufactures ‘of 
this portion of Abyssinia are the 
coarse, warm, black blanket, which 
is made from the wool of the sheep, 
and worn by both sexes in cold 
weather; and a kind of thick cot- 
ton cloth, the better descriptions 
of which are luxuriously soft, and 
ornamented with a broad border 
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A large cotton sheet 


of red, 
loosely about the person 


wrapped 


‘like a plaid, and enveloping one 


all’ over from nose to heel when 
required, is to Abyssinia what the 
toga was to ancient Rome. The 

nts of etiquette involved in the 
oe cee Bron this am- 

e garment is to be disposed upon 
the speaker’s person, aboard on 
he is addressing superiors or equals, 
and whether supplicating, promis- 
ing, or menacing, are as numerous 
as the various modes of expres- 
sion supposed to be inherent in a 
Parisian beauty’s fan. The cotton 
of which it is made is purchased 
to a small extent from the ‘surs 
rounding tribes of Gallas, but is 
chiefly imported from the northern 
frontier of Abyssinia, where the 
plant so dear to Manchester is ‘cul- 
tivated by the Arabs, and also by 
acolony of negroes from Oentral 
Africa. It is said that cotton will 
not grow in Abyssinia itself, save 
only in a few exceptional , 
owing to the extreme cold of the 
early mornings during the greater 
part of the year. What is observed 
in India makes this belief seem 
very probable. Besides, it’ is rea- 
sonable to infer that a country in 
which cotton fabrics are univer- 
sally worn would have been made 
to produce the valuable staple, had 
conditions of climate not inter- 
posed to prevent it. 

Possibly it was in Wadela that 
that bitterest piece of irony in any 
language, the term “lord of the 
creation,” as applied to the male 

rtion of the human species, was 

rst made use of; for it is certain 
that woman, all-pervading, all-mas- 
tering, all-controlling, and irrepres- 
sible as she is and ever has 

in all portions of the globe, whether 
at large as in the garden of Eden, 
or enclosed behind curtains as in 
the zendnahs of Islam, is here 
specially in the ascendant: As 
none of the damsels of Wadela | 
subscribe to the Magazine, it is 
unnecessary to paraphrase their 
immensely buxom development as 
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a. tendency to. embonpoint;. but, 
this undeniable characteristic .of 
theirs once admitted, it, may be 
said. that some of them are. pass- 
ing eomely withal, and as notably 
superior to ‘their sisters of .Tigreh 
as they are to their own brothers 
and husbands. God help the lat- 
ter! A sonsy smile and an open 
countenance, and a, step that tells 
of mountain-side and forest-path, 
are good things in woman; and 
they are all possessed in perfection 
by these. daughters. of Ethiopia. 
Their hair, unhappily, is buttered 
aceording to the prevailing fashion 
—for where did any female society 
ever rise superior to fashion ?/—and, 
plaited in ridge and furrow from 
the forehead backward over the 
head, ,is either gathered behind 
into abroad wisp, resembling the 
tail of a Cape of Good Hope sheep, 
or else is shed in a number of heavy 
flakes over the temples and cheeks, 
giving its mistress in the latter 
case much.of that wild and amiable 
expression of countenance which a 
similar disposition of the wool on 
the top of the head gives to the large 
black spaniels that are bred on the 
banks. of the Tweed. The whole 
commerce of the country is in the 
hands of the dominant,.sex.. The 
old crones of the community—pic- 
tures, some of them, of misery and 
angularity—are to be seen on every 
road in long procession, bent double 
under, loads of salt, which they are 
carrying inland in the form of small 
bricks. or blocks, net only for con- 
sumption in their own. villages, but 
to. be used in place of silver, as an 
article of barter. These may. be 
taken .as representing the char- 
women of the population, since 
they work for hire,,and are em- 
ployed in preference te porters of 
the other. sex, partly because the 
lives.of women are safe at the 
hands of the robbers .who infest 
the ways. Peasant girls. of the 


better class, again, simply dressed ~ 


in jacket. of dingy cotten, with an 
upper toga either of leather, or 
more commonly of black woollen 
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blanket, which reaches only to the 
knees, and is drawn. tight 
the waist with thong..ot cowhide, 
enclosing often in its up portion 
a couple of babies and half-a-dozen 
hens, throng our camps from morn- 
ing. till night, in earnest endeayour 
to ascertain. experimentally what 
will and what, will not feteh a 
dollar. They. are attended., by. 
posse. of .their husbands .and ;, 
thers. But whenever. one.of these 
good-for-nothings attempts to dova 
little: traffic with any o hy on_his 
own account, .or parts with .a por- 
tion of the household produce. in 
exchange for a coin which has not 
been scrutinised and passed as 
uine by his wife, there arises a 
our as of sea-gulls from many a maid 
and matron, and the poor man 
straightway is made to feel he:had 
better have stayedat home. On the 
whole, however, it were to be wished 
that married. womankind all the 
world. over were as genial and 
natural as it is in Wadela. Ladies’ 
meetings, and hysterics, and head- 
aches, and missionary projects, and 
pet dogs, are luxuries as unknown to 
people’s wives. in these parts as cro- 
uet, or as female education itself. 
are even the minor dissipations of 
balls, . subseription-cards, shopping, 
and gadding vaguely about, whether 
in carriages or on foot, armed with 
big nmbrellas and thick soled-shoes. 
There isn’t such a thing as a piano 
or musie-book in the whole country- 
side, British husbands, only think 
of that! Neither has Abyssinian 
matron ever been heard of who had 
a ‘call to make herself generally dis- 
agreeable and undomestic and. ex- 
emplary. Therefore their husbands, 
whatever they may have to put 
up with, have certain. causes for 
thankfulness too. Their wives 
stay at home and spin, or when 
they go abroad it is to sell what 
they have prepared at home for the 
market. 

Wadela is.too bare to give shelter 
to game.or beasts of prey to any 
considerable extent. Its streatns, 
however, are at this season the re- 
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sort of flocks of ducks and geese. 
A bird, supposed to be the ibis, also 
different species of hawke and vul- 
tures, occur in sufficient ‘numbers. 
its plains are strewn with ‘stones of 
ali ‘sizes, and are perforated with 
holes by myriads. of | pretty little 
mice, which are to be seen’ frisking 
about the livelong day, as if they 
thoroughly enjoyed their existence. 
The ground, where not 
erops, is covered with @ short and 
crisp kind of grass, which becomes 
matted over the frequent chasms in 
the dry black soil-in' a way unfa- 
véatabhe to the action of the cavalry 
not accustomed to it. \ It is curiots 
that the bear does not seem to have 
its habitat in Abyssinia. In ‘this 
vince, if anywhere, one’ would 
ve expected to find him,’for the 
rocks which he loves are piled about 
on ‘every side, and there is abun- 
dance of his favourite food, includ- 
ing wild honey, within reach. ‘In 
Wadela, where miles of ‘compara- 
tively level country are often 
out before one, the radical defect of 
all Abyssinian landscape—namely, 
the want of villages—is specially 
felt. It is not that villages do not 
exist; but they are very mean, and 
are as much as possible buried away 
out of sight in inaecedsible nooks, 
that they may be the less exposed 
to the attacks of the Mohammedan 
Gallas, who aré to the industrial 
classes of this' country in the pre- 
sent day what the “ petticoat-men 
from the hills” were to thé citizens 
of the Gorbals in the time of Bailie 
Nicol Jarvic. This may be an ex- 
cellent reason for Abyssinian vil- 
lages being what they are. Bat 
hamlets consisting of a few circu- 
lar hovels built of loose stones 
covered with thatch, ahd not readily 
distinguishable from the brown 
plain or grey ‘crag, against which 
they make a less respectable show 
than the stacks in the corner of a 
Lothian farmer’s field, which in the 
distance they a good deal resemble, 
can hardly be expected to 
the'eye of one accustomed to jour- 
ney through the pleasant villages 


of ind, or by the cottage homes 
that lighten up as with separate rays 
of sunshine loveliest: glens and 


hillsides of bonnie Scotland. 


An ‘easy’ descent ¢onveyed the 
advaneed column, with his Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Ohief, from 
its yesterday morning’s encamp- 
ment’ among the mountains ‘of 
Lasta down into the valley ofthe 
Tacazeh. At present the river is 
fordable even by laden mules; 
glaives ‘whl gotAbols about 43" 

gam a in its 

rocky’ bed, now eddying round 
some “boulder, anon resting «from 
its frolics in @ limpid pool, is to 
the thunder of its course in the 
season’ of' floods as the sound of a 
lute tothe mighty noise of the 
great’ war-pipe. After crossing the 
T. the ascent on the opposite 
side had’ to be faced. This lay up 
a steep mountain, in some places 
almost ole *whieh * our 
pioneers made practicable and 
no™more by means of many a tor- 
taous path * Jevelled out of the 
mountain-breast. It was a trying 
and: toilsome march for the troops. 
Even the hardy Beloochees—men 
of the hills from their youth p- 
ward, and inured to a sun’ far 
fiercer than any we have yeé felt 
in Abyssinia—were often fain to lay 
themselves down to rest upon the 
sweet-smelling banks of thyme, 
which, with tangled masses of 
heath and briers, and wild flowers 
and shrubs of varied hne, softened 
the mountain-side. Before us rose 
the lofty barrier which, like an 
interminable file of ants, we were 
slowly scaling; behind us, what 
er might well have called a 
“boundless contiguity” of moun- 
tain-tier commingling with tier, 
and peak surmounting peak, much 
as if a tempest-driven ocean had 
been conglomerated in an instant 
with a stroke of Vulcan’s hammer 
into a solid surface of gneiss and 
porphyry, in’ order to form the 
prospect which stretched away be- 
tween us and the far horizon. 
Both ‘British and native soldiers 
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carried their blankets, greatcoats, 
and waterproof sheets, slung like 
an Irishman’s bundle, across the 
shoulder. This, added to the 
weight of the rifle and its sixty 
rounds of ammunition, made the 
work of climbing in so rarefied an 
atmosphere a severe, test. of lung 
and sinew. But when the column 
reached, towards sunset, the Wa- 
dela plateau, and a cutting wind, 
accompanied with rain, soon to 
give place to frost, set in, the men 
were thankful that their warm 
clothing was at hand, instead of 
being then perha half-way down 
the valley, as a arge portion of it 
would have been if it had been 
left to be bronght up on mules. 

The cold last night was very 
severe, A good bedroom and a 
peat fire would have made the 
temperature almost perfectly enjoy- 
able, according at least to the 
ideas of a healthy Briton. But to 
dwellers in such miserable little 
tents as. ours are, with only such 
allowance of blankets as can be 
carried on a spare horse, and no- 
thing else to spread between us 
and the ground, the atmosphere 
felt slightly too keen. The earth 
was white this morning with hoar- 
frost, and the thermometer at sun- 
rise indicated 28° Fahrenheit, By 
2p. m., however, the sun will. have 
acquired nearly all the power which 
he possesses at this season in most 
parts of India. It is very pleasant, 
after days spent in traversing moun- 
tain-ranges—now toiling over some 
huge height, now creeping deep 
down into a precipitous gorge—to 
be once again encamped on a plain. 
Strategically, too, it was of conse- 
quence that our foree should estab- 
lish itself as soon as possible on 
this plateau; because, if even a 
handfal of men had opposed oar 
passage of the Tacazeh, the result 
might have been serious, Although 
Theodore had been enacting . the 
part of King Log so long, yet it 
was impossible to feel sure that he 
would continue to do so always. 
A rumour had reached us that he 
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had actually recrossed the riyer 
Beshilo on his way to gi 
battle. 


jast what ‘he BY t be expected 
any day to take. It was not. won- 
derfal, therefore, that. our Chief, on 
reaching Lat, a station about 100 
miles from Magdala, resolved. on 
leaving there all the baggage: of 
the advanced brigade, in order 
that he t push on with in- 
creased rapidity, and without risk 
of impediment, to gain so import- 
ant a position. - Now that it has 
been secured, the Ohief is 

for a day or two while the force is 
being concentrated. The — three 
brigades which compose the first 
division of the Abyssinian Field 
Force wil! soon be encamped with- 
in a day’s march of one another on 
the Wadela highlands, The first 
brigade has formed for some: time 
the advanced column with his Ex- 
cellency the Oommander-in-Ohief, 
and is under Brigadier-General 


Schneider, Brigadier-General hep! 


commands the second a 
Brigadier-General Field the thi 
Major-General Sir Charles Staveley 
is in command of the division, and 
when his three brigades are all 
formed in line, a corps of close on 
4000 soldiers moves at the Major- 
General’s word of command, A 
regiment of irregular cavalry from 
Sinde is, in the van—stout and 
hardy troopers, excellently well 
adapted for the rongh work by 
day and night that is cut out for 
them here. A steel battery follows 
the Sinde horse, and is one of the 
most interesting features in our 
whole armament. The guns which 
compose it are, with their carriages, 
packed piecemeal on mules, th 

the celerity with which the litte 
howitzers can be dismounted and 
fitted. to their wheeled carriages, 
and the latter harnessed to the 
mules which a moment before 
were conveying the whole appara- 
tus over the steepest mountains on 
their backs, is equalled only by 
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the speed with which this mimic 
artillery can send its shells whirl- 
ing away over the hills whén re- 
quired. The 10th company of the 
Royal Engineers, the headquarters 
of the 4th Foot, a battalion of 
Belooch’ infantry, and ‘two com- 
panies of Sikh pioneers, complete 
the muster-roll of the first brigade. 
The second is formed of a regiment 
of Bombay native cavalry, another 
steel battery, a naval brigade work- 
ing @ battery of diabdlical engines 
known as rocket-guns, the head- 
rk gn the og Foo we oa 
ies of Panjab sappers, and a de- 
Pawent of the Binde horse. 
With ‘the third — brigade, again, 
march the headquarters of the 12th 
Bengal Irregular Cavalry; three 
companies of sappers and miners 
from Madras and Bombay; a com- 
pany of the 4th Foot, with two of 
those. ubiquitous Pioneers from the 
Panjab; the headquarters of the 
10th Bombay Native Infantry; and 
four guns and two'8-inch mortars of 
Royal Artillery, borne on the’ backs 
of elephants. a 
Enough of distinction for such as 
Theodore that he should have lived 
to hear ofa force like this advane- 
ing against him! How he will re- 
ceive us On Our nearer ‘approach is 
still as much matter of speculation 
as ever. We have addressed no 
manner of communhication to him 
since a copy of the Queen’s’ pro- 
clamation was sent him, along with 
a demand for the surrender. of the 
prisoners, in October last. Neither 
has he given any sign that he is so 


‘ much as aware of our «presences. 


Mr. Rassam, indeéd, was relieved of 
his fetters on the 18th instant; by a 
special messenger despatched by the 
King from his own camp for the par- 
pose. His fellow-prisoners seem 
about to be unfettered also, But 
what the meaving or ulterior ob- 
ject of this move on Theodore’s part 
may be, cannot even 1h ego 
At-ohe time the his 
soldiers that thé En are coming 
as his friends, and that heis longing 
for the day when a really well-dis- 





fe per army shall be paraded for 
his edification! The next day, per- 
haps, he gives out that he intends to 
fight and tells’ his starving fol- 
lowers to see in all that belongs to 
us “a Tigh ‘tribute sent to him at 
last from Jerusalem!” The com- 
mand of Scripture-illustration pos- 
sessed by this extraordinary man, 
and the ‘boldness with which he 
draws ¢omparisons between the 
worthies of the Old and New Tes- 
taments and himself, would have 
raised him to the foremost rank 
amongst the murderers of Arch- 
bishop Sharp themselves, Texts 
from the Bible, and scraps of Cal- 
vinjstic theology, are with him 
daily utterances. This of itself-is a 
singular phase in his character, and 
in morbid human nature generally ; 
and the statement now made rests 
on indubitable testimony. — His sit- 
uation at this moment is one of the 
most sensational ones anywhere re- 
corded in history. The King of 
Shoa; and the Prince of Wag, and 
hordes of his natural enemies the 
Wollo ‘Gallas, are hovering round 
him we ravens; while our da 
army is preparing to compass him 
on every side. ‘It is believed that 
he hag been saved from destruction, 
during the last year, solely by the 
prestige which attaches itself to his 
cannon; and that the moment he 
abandons these, he will be set upon 
by all his enemies at once! It is 
impossible for him to take his guns 
with him if he resolve on flight. 
His only ar he had the sense 
to see it, would be to throw himself 
on the mercy of our most gracious 
Queen. A few days now must at 
least bring about important events 
in connection with this most sin- 
gular episode in modern history, 
the Abyssinian E ition. »» Mean- 
while, it is worthy of note how 
steadily Wagsherru Gobazeh has 
kept all'this time out of the way of 
our army. It would almostseem as 
if not‘all that has reached his ears 
of otr military force has served to 
satisfy him that Theéodore’s’ last 
days have come. While maintain- 
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ing a certain amount of friendly re- 
lationship with us, he has taken 
care to stop short before arriving at 
the point when he would’be held to 
have irretrievably committed him- 
self in the event of Theodore. re- 
gaining somehow his old position, 
The commander of his troops in 
Wadela, one Dijizuiaj Mashishih, 
paid his Excellency a visit this fore- 
noon, and was’ received in full dar- 
bar, in the usual manner, He came 
attended by a fine body of about 
400 cavalry, mounted on such 
horses as have already been de- 
scribed, and armed chiefly with 
spears, swords, and shields, The 
troopers are not dressed in uniform, 
and do not affect a pasar ap- 
pearance in our sense of the phrase. 


They are clothed anyhow or nohow, ° 


and most of them wear round their 
shoulder a kind of tippet of black 
or white sheepskin, called the lamd, 
with broad fieecy tails falling over 
the back, and streaming about in 
the wind at the gallop, like the ends 
of the turban in a line of Afghan 
horse.. They are first-rate riders, 
after their own wild fashion, and can 
check their horses when at speed 
with the slightest touch. Line is 
the only formation which we have 
seen them practise. They seem to 
have no idea of wheeling from or 
into troops, but once they have 
jostled one another somehow into 
line, they advance with a very regu- 
lar front. The blades of their 
spears are not small, like the Indian 
hog-spears, but very large and 
heavy, and are used sometimes as 
javelins, sometimes with the hand. 
They prefer mares and geldings to 
horses. Indeed the latter are not 
adapted to take their place in a 
body ‘of cavalry, one half of which 
is constantly crowding upon the 
other. 

Antalo had witnessed the last of 
those halts on the part of his Ex- 


cellency which were so essential in had 


order that the great artery of the 
expedition, along which has to flow 
- the life-blood from the heart at 
Zoulla to the farthest extremities, 
might be secured against risk of 
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obstruction, All that. had be’, 
done with this and other abiede it 
view at, Zoulla jand Senafeh, Atte- 
grat and Antalo, will be narrated 
when a retrospect of the ition 
comes to be attempted’; and it will 
then also be ‘ing who were to 
blame for the imperfections which 
Toevsllensy lasdedstn Aenelag bear 
xoellency in Ann 

or whether any one is to be blamed 
at all. On the 18th of this month, 
Sir Robert Napier advanced: from 
Antalo. The-confines of the king- 
dom of Tigreh were crossed, andthe 
province of Wodjerat entered, ia 
the course of our first march, 
Wodjerat is one of the most monn- 
tainous piney of Ethiopie. It 
enjoys a guast independence u 

its own hereditary chief, the Shoom 
Waldee Yasoos—a kind of Abys- 
sinian Rob Boy, who has his resi- 
denee on’ the summit of the lofty 
mountain of Altajee. The provinee 
forms sometimes a fief of the: Prince 
of Tigreh, at other times owns alle- 
giance to Gobazeh. At present, its 
chief has attached himself to the 
fortunes of the latter prince, and 
lives, in consequénee, in daily ap- 
prehension of the wrath of his 
quondam master! the ruler of Ti- 
greh, This state of mind seems to 
have had a wholesome effect u 

him; for he ‘hastened to prppiiate 
us before any of our soldiers had 
set foot in his country. The pro- 
feasions of friendship which he made 
to us have perhaps searcely been 
borne out by his deeds. He is ac- 
cused of not lending that cordial 
countenance which was to be a 


pectéd of him to’ the trans 
our flour and other supplies 

his territory by means of native 
carriers, on which arrangement our 


progress so ] depends. He 
certainly eae in misleading 


neers in ing & 
after dleven days’ labour 
ded towards mak- 
ing it practicable, had at last to 
be relinquished in favoor of another 
kage which he ' had  studious- 
ly dissuaded us. from following, 
for no other reason, as it proved, 


our 
whic 
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than because it passed nearer than 
he relished to his own stronghold, 
His' feelings on this point came out 
very plainly during his interview 
with his Excellency in our camp at 
Athala. The burden of his speech 
on that occasion was, that we. had 
opened up the way for the a ch 
of his blood-enemy K and were 
therefore bound to repel him with 
our soldiers, should he attempt to 
enter Wodjerat. There was some 
show of reason in this appeal, It 
was true that the Prince of Tigreh 
had conceived the idea of following 
in our wake for the purpose of ‘re- 
ducing Waldee Yasoos again to his 
allegiance. But Sir R. Napier had 
no sooner heard of this design than 
he had prevailed on Kassa to aban- 
don it,—not, of course, from any 
interest in the fate of the Shoom 
of Wodjerat, but because complica- 
tions of this nature occurring on 
our liné of route would have been 
fraught with embarrassment to us. 
No assurances, however, seemed 
sufficient to satisfy this half chief- 
tain half cateran that Kassa was 
not even then close at hand, and 
bent on his destruction. The trim- 
ming policy which the situation of 
his country between two-powerfual 
and generally hostile prinees has 
made to him a necessity, seems to 
have produced its natural influence 
on his character. The jacket of 
gaudy silk which he wore when he 
visited us, added to his tall lithe 
frame, and vacillating expression 
of countenance, and masses of 
plaited hair, suggested to one the 
idea of an Amazon, There was, 
however, a frankness and out-spok- 
enness about him which covered a 
multitade of sins; and the quaint 
answers which he and his younger 
brother, the Shoom Sa&lawa Barid 
Georgis, gave to our questions about 
Theodore, caused us some amuse- 
ment. He departed, of course, laden 
with gifts. ; 
If ever chief could plead in ex- 
cuse of a maranding life the na- 
tural facilities for foray and rapine 
which his country offers, then Wal- 
dee Yasoos is that chief. Moun- 
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taim dens, to which the celebrated 
beefstub of the Marquises of Annan- 
dale is as a-mere sheep-pen, have 
been constructed by nature at con- 
venient: distances throughout the 
provinee, as if for the special pur- 
- of inclining men to cattle- 
ifting.. “Belted Will Howard” 
or “ Little Jock Elliott” would cer- 
tainly have called it a grand ¢oun- 
try to live in.» A modern artist 
would come to ‘the same opinion 
about it, looking at it from a dif- 
ferent point of view. The.variety 
of scenery which it presents within 
the compass: of a day’s journey is 
often very striking. At one time 
all is blea@kness and desolation, 
while the way lies perhaps across 
broad tracts of undulating moor- 
land, not unlike what is so well 
known ‘on the borders of Scotland 
and England,’ perhaps amid» pano- 
ramas of grim brown moungains, 
mingling in the distance with the 
fleecy clouds or clear blue heaven. 
In such tracts not a sign of life is 
visible, unless it be some little 
linnet flitting upward from among 
the grey stones; and the grass, 
which waves in many a taft 

the -wind-swept plain, is at ‘this 
season scorched yellow by the sun. 
But all at once a bend-in the road 
may change the whole picture; and 
the- eye that was a moment ago 
oppressed as with a view of re- 
gions of the dead, is made glad 
with the sight of green pastures 
and quiet waters, far down perhaps 
in the depths of a lovely valley, 
along the slope of which the path 
is win ling amongst sweet-smelling 
copsewood, and trees from whose 
boughs a species of lichen hangs 
in graceful tresses over one’s head. 
A large sheet of water, marked on 
the map as Lake Ashangee, lies 
just beyond the southern limits of 
the province. This is so passing 
fair a spot that one felt sorry -it 
had been wasting its beauty all 
unvisited during so® many ages. 
“The soul of Wordsworth would 
have loved it well. We spent a 
couple of days encamped close to 
the lake. One of the first objects 
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which met the eye on its green 
margin was a copy of the Magazine 
lying on the sward, fresh from our 
postmaster’s bag. There was an 
appropriateness in this. If the 
Shepherd could have seen 8 
circulation extending itself like 
this, depend upon it, he would have 
introduced the subject at the next 
‘“‘Noctes.” What a description he 
and Christopher North between 
them would have given us, to be 
sure, of Lake Ashangee! 

The Azuba Gallas, a rude Moham- 
medan people, inhabiting the tract 
of country lying to the eastward of 
Wodjerat, have many villages round 
about the Jake. They are divided 
into septs under separate shaiks or 
chiefs, and speak.a language of their 
own, though occasional intercourse 
with Mecca has introduced a limited 
knowledge of Arabic into their 
communities, Sir Robert Napier 


had caused a friendly letter to be 
written from Senafeh to these wild 
chiefs; and on our arrival at Ashan- 
gee,a reply was received in the 


form of an Arabic letter from one 
of their holy men who lives at 
some distance in the interior. The 
bearer of the letter was the son of 
the priest himself, and his appear- 
ance impressed us favourably. One 
of the identical hajees of his High- 
ness the Nizam, for whose sake, 
according to some, it was éven ne- 
cessary to undertake this expedi- 
tion, had, it so happened, volun- 
teered to serve the British Gov- 
ernment in Abyssinia, and had joined 
his Excelleney from Bombay. 

It was worthy of the empire on 
which the sun never sets that when 
a Moslem of Central Africa visited 
the camp of our army, he found 
there, standing at his Excellency’s 
right hand, a co-religionist of his 
own, who, though a faithful fol- 
lower of the Arabian prophet, and 
learned in all the traditions of 
Islain, could yet tell, from his own 
experience, of the catholic sympa- 
thies and love of justice of the 
great British nation, wherever it is 
rightly represented by its rulers. 
Some have thought that a great 
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deal more might be done by ug 
than has yet been attempted towards 
thus availing ourselves of the as- 
sistance of natives of India, of the 
higher classes, in our Rares enter- 
prises. In the present expedition 
the experiment has been tried, in 
tie omg a4 one pot with 
ighly satisfactory and encou 
results. We have i raging 
a great deal of intercourse with 
the Azuba Galla tribes just alluded 
to. These are of the wildest and 
most savage type of humankind,. 
with tangled masses of hair hang- 
ing round the head, after a fashion 
which makes them somewhat re- 
semble wild beasts, Their favour- 
ite weapon is the club, and a 
with a very large blade. They are 
in a state of constant feud with 
the Christians of the districts near 
them. At a spot on the south- 
eastern border of Lake Ashangee 
we were shown the site of a battle 
wa had cownayt about a 
months ago ween a party o 
Gallas Fa Lasta people. Eleven 
skulls were counted on the quiet 
margin of the lake, and seven of 
the number were indented as with 
sword-cuts, It seems a body of 
Gallas had been retarning from 
the plunder of some villages, when 
they were set upon by: a band 
of Christians who had started in 
pursuit. At first the Gallas fled, 
but were rallied by their chiefs, 
when a desperate encounter fol- 
lowed. The leader of the Gallas, 
after having slain, as is said, no 
fewer than seventeen of the enemy 
with his own spear, was killed by 
a.celebrated warrior of Lasta called 
Abba Chinkee; and his followers, 
finding themselves about to be 
driven into the lake, surrendered 
at discretion. Another large branch 
of Mohammedan Gallas, the Wollos, 
has spread itself over the province. 
of Worro Haymans, in which Mag- 
dala is situated. With these,, like- 
wise, we may soon have 
to open friendly intercourse, They 
are the sworn enemies of Theodore, 
though apparently too much divided 
amongst themselves under rival 
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chiefs to be capable of effecting 
much, 

The advanced brigade will march 
the day after to-morrow. The 
troops are in excellent health 
though by no means overburdened 
with luxuries, and with only a small 
bell-tent for about every twenty 
men. No kit, as has been men- 
tioned already, was brought far- 
ther on with us than Lat, except- 
ing what could be carried by the 
infantry on their backs, and by the 
cavalry and Staff-officers on their 
horses. The OCommander-in-Chief 
himself sleeps on the ground like 
the other soldiers of the army. 
Owing to a breakdown in certain 
local agencies to which we. had 
trusted for the carriage of our sup- 
plies, the store of liquor and one 
or two other comforts with the first 
brigade has either failed altogether, 
or run sadly short since leavi 
Lat. Frequent storms of rain fas, 
hail have assailed us during the 
last few days among the Lasta 
mountains, where it seems to rain 
whenever it likes, not observing, 
as it does on the whole in ‘India, 
its set times and seasons. It is 
not very cheerful work encamping 
wet and weary on a muddy plain 
after a day’s ‘march, and listening 
to the rain come down on the thin 
sheet of canvass overhead, with 
dinner only in remotest prospect. 
Few of us thought that our tents, 
which are of the single fly, bell- 
shaped _ kind, manufactured by 
Messrs. Carry and Prior of South- 
gate Road, would keep out heavy 
rain as they do. The double-roofed 
tents of the same pattern, which 
we exchanged at Lat for lighter 
ones, gave admirable protection in 
all weathers save a high wind. 
But even the ones we have now, 
when tightly pitched. and once 
fairly wetted, afford all the shelter 
which soldiers in the field should 
ever wish for. Three of them can 
be carried on one good mule, though 
two are the preferable load. .Even 
the double-fly tent forms barely a 
mule-load. 
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The progress of the expedition 
through Wadela and Talanta and 
Worro Haymans to Magdala will 
depend, as it has done between 
Zoulla and our present encamp- 
ment, on what success attends our 
endeavours to. supply ourselves 
with.food. There is no want ever 
of beef and mutton, but grain, and 
more erponell flour, are obtained 
with difficulty. The Commander- 
in-Chief has certainly not found the 
resources of the country developed 
before his arrival in the different 
districts to that extent which, had 
circumstances admitted of it, they 
ought to have been. . The truth 
seems to be that the condition of 
the country through which. our 
route has lain was, prior to. the 
landing of the headquarters of the 
expedition in Annesley Bay, not 
clearly apprehended in its. true 
political aspect. Even the natural 
resources of those districts had 
formed, in many important. re- 
spects, the subject of error and de- 
lusion.. Hence it is in part 
we have had to depend at every 
step on what could be done towards 
supplementing up to the needed 
point, by means of local agencies, 
the deficiencies at once in our sup- 
plies themselves, and in the means 
of transport which we had been 
provided with from Bombay. The 
assistance which we were led to 
expect from Wagshoom Gobazeh 
in this direction is being but tardily 
rendered. In the cold reception 
afforded to us by this powerful 
chief, even with our ample army 
before his eyes, may be read an in- 
dication of how it would have fared 
with a “flying column,” supposi 
it possible for such to have ever 
reached the province of Lasta at 
all 


They who have pronounced the 
progress of our troops up to this 
point to have been slow, are invited 
to suspend their judgment. on this 
point until history shall place be- 
fore them the true features of the 
expedition. which is now drawing 
very near its crisis. 

8D 
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AN “IDEE NAPOLEONIENNE.’ 


Tere is a report abroad at this 
time that the French Emperor has 
of late shown great reluctance to 
engage in affairs of State; that he 
is less eager than formerly to see 
and converse with Ministers, and 
actually exhibits a degree of apathy 
about matters which are charged 
with significant meaning. 

Of course there are a variety of 
explanations for this remarkable 
change. Some attribute it to 
breaking health and the inroad of 
serious malady; some opine it pro- 
ceeds from the disappointment and 
chagrin occasioned by the growth 
and success of Prussia, and the 
diminished influence of France 
over the Oontinent. Others say 
that the hour is not favourable to 
action, and that the seeming in- 
difference is in reality a studied 
reserve, and that he is simply fol- 
lowing out his old—his only, po- 
licy, that of watching events, and 
waiting for that opportunity. which 
sooner or later falls to the lot of 
him who has patience to await it. 
There is, however, another explana- 
tion which I am disposed to be- 
lieve nearer the truth than any of 
these. The Emperor has latterly 
undergone a change of mind on a 
number of weighty questions; he 
has not fully determined to take 
action on his new convictions, and 
he is still in the throes of a certain 
conflict with himself, and it is this 
doubt and this hesitation that have 
imparted the semblance of indol- 
ence to his conduct. 

The Italian question was one of 
considerable difficulty. To main- 
tain the Pope and not disgust the 
Liberal party; to snub the Legiti- 
mists and yet. not offend the 
priests; to discourage the over- 
weening pretensions of the Church, 
and at the same time to dissuade 
the Italians from aggression—need- 


ed a light hand and very dexterous 
management. The Prussian diffi- 
culty, too, was trying in many 
ways ; for though it was good policy 
to encourage Prussian vanity, to be 
boastful about Sadowa, and in- 
dulge in an unmeasured self-con- 
ceit, this could not be carried too 
far, lest it might inflame French 
susceptibility and provoke a reac- 
tion inopportunely. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to prepare the mind 
of France for Prussian pretension, 
and to make German bumptious- 
ness a thing to smile at. 

The question of questions, how- 
ever, was the East, and on this, it 
is said, the Emperor has come to 
a complete change of mind. ‘He 
is a man of “inevitable destinies,” 
and one of these, in his opinion, is 
the Russian conquest of Turkey, 
and he is now bethinking himself 
what is the best bargain to be 
made with the new owner of the 
Dardanelles. Coolnesses with Eng- 
land he has had from time to time 
during Lord Palmerston’s adminis- 
tration—they were constantly oc- 
curring. Palmerston never liked 
the Emperor, and made very little 
secret of his dislike; he distrusted 
him too, and was not slow to admit 
it. The Whigs, however, never 
ceased to parade the French alli- 
ance as the masterstroke of their 
foreign policy, and there was a 
polite understanding between the 
two Governments that, whatever 
they might think, they should al- 
ways speak civilly of each other 
before the world. This game of 
mutual blarney was played out to 
the last card. We had it in Queen’s 
speeches and Oity dinners, and we 
read of it in Auxerre declarations 
and letters to Prefects of the Seine, 
and there is a wonderful efficacy 
in mere repetition; at least I am 
confident that simple reiteration 
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made people in England believe 
that we were all very popular in 
France, and that there was not an 
alliance so much desired by French- 
men as that with England. 

On our side our natural obtuse- 
ness, and a dash of that national 
conceit that never deserts us, made 
us almost sincere. We certainly 
believed a great deal of the French 
flattery that was extended to us. 
It is so natural to Bull to fancy he 
is so honest, so straightforward, so 
downright, and so truthful, that 
he believes he has only to be known 
to be loved by the foreigner, It is 
a very comfortable conviction, all 
the more that it is not easily sha- 
ken. In fact we have more or less 
measured the progress of civilisa- 
tion in France by the amount of 
respect and regard Frenchmen have 
vouchsafed to England, and at 
every fresh instance of their imita- 
tion of us, we have all exclaimed, 
How they are advancing in France! 
what progress France is making! 
Few men know England and the 
English temperament better than 
the French Emperor. He studied 
us in the best of all schools, in his 
days of adversity, and he learned 
to gauge the national vanity with 
a nicety that very few, if any, of 
our own statesmen could pretend 
to rival. So long as it was his ad- 
vantage to trade on this, the great- 
est weakness of the national char- 
acter, he did so with more or less 
effect. In the days when the 
Empire was new, there was no- 
thing to be done with Russia. 
That fierce old aristocrat, Nicholas, 
would not condescend to any terms 
of intimacy with a parvenu. — It 
was of great moment to the new 
Empire to be recognised by Eng- 
land, and that alliance which we 
called a policy was in truth a ne- 
cessity. 

There is no cry the Whig party 
have traded on with more success, 
than that of the ignorance of our 
ancestors. To undo the past on 
the grounds that all statesmanship 
hitherto has been steeped in bigot- 
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ry and stupidity was a fine stroke 
of party craft. The greatest bung- 
ler can often show when the game 
is over where a better move might 
have been made, and so we have 
very wise comments on Mr. Pitt’s 
policy, and the disastrous conse- 
uences of the war with France. 

ow wise it would have been, they 
tell us now, to have conciliated the 
first Emperor, to have accepted the 
domination of France in Europe, 
and to have stipulated to be the 
‘last devoured.” The direct in- 
ference from all this was to make 
terms with his successor. It was 
such a palpable way of showing 
that same ignorance of our ances- 
tors and of discrediting all those 
who had approved’ their policy, 
that it was a great party move. 

When one only thinks of the 
adroitness with whith the Whigs 
have contrived to speculate on the 
various changes to which the pub- 
lic mind of England would come, 
just by the mere course of events 
following in a certain ‘track, one 
is reminded* of those clever specu- 
lators who buy up the land in the 
vicinity of some contemplated line 
of railroad, and wait patiently for 
the time when the swamp shall be 
needed for a station or the bush be 
occupied by a village. They have 
done this with consummate cun- 
ning and no small profit to them- 
selves. That the popular mind 
would take an immense reaction 
in favour of France was a thing 
to be expected, and it was easy 
enough to convert this sentiment 
into the semblance of a policy, and 
to say, See what we have done 
for you: we have got you the 
friendship of that wise Prince, 
who knows more than us all and is 
greater than his uncle, for though 
he is as desperate a gambler he 
never plays without what ‘Yankees 
call the “advantages.” They might 
add too, that they. got for us 
the Crimean War—the most gi- 
gantic blunder and the most con- 
spicuous swindle of the age. 

And where are we now, after all 
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the humiliations we have submitted 
to for the sake of this alliance for 
more than a dozen years? Have we 
even secured that friendship for 
which we have submitted to insult 
and endured offence? Is France 
with us everywhere? There are 
but two questions which touch us 
closely in the Old World. There 
are but two matters on which if 
pene we cannot help but fight— 

elgium and Turkey. Prussia may 
invade South Germany, push her 
frontier down to the Italian Tyrol, 
and secure a seaport on the Adri- 
atic. France may take the Rhine, 
or declare by a vote of the Cham- 
ber that there are no more the 
Pyrenees. Russia may sweep down 
upon Gallicia and threaten Austria 
in her capital, and we shall bear 
all these as quietly as though they 
were small wars in Ecuador, and 
troubles in an Argentine Republic ; 
but if France menace an occupation 
of the Scheldt, or Russia move on 
Constantinople, we have no escape 
—we must, as Jonathan says, roll 
up our sleeves and go in, whatever 
the cost may be. 

I remember once talking with 
one of our most distinguished—I 
might perhaps say, the most dis- 
tinguished—of our English diplo- 
matists, and now an ex-ambassador, 
on the character of the Emperor, 
whom he had known well in his 
days of exile. I was curious to hear 
what amount. of faith he reposed 
in his own: future, and how far he 
believed in that star of destiny 
that pointed to an empire. My 
friend assured me that his belief 
never wavered,—that his convic- 
tion that he was to replace his 
uncle on the throne of France was 
implicit and unvarying. I remem- 
ber, said my friend, one evening 
when we sat over the fire together 
in my room, in a country house 
where we both chanced to be 
visitors, as much to indulge Louis 
Napoleon’s passion for a favourite 
theme as to dispense myself from 
the labour of I asked him what 
he would do when he became Em- 
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peror. At this time, I ought to 
mention, the prospects of the Or- 
leans family were at their ve 
brightest. I shall, not readily for- 
get the tone and manner of his 
reply,—there was no heat, no ex- 
citement about it—nothing that 
indicated a mind over-stimulated 
by an over-brilliant future: he 
spoke calmly, collectedly, and with 
a force of expression that implied 
confidence in his own words; he 
detailed all that France needed to 
be done, and carefully went over 
whatever he thought possible. The 
finances of the State were to be 
his first charge, and in these great 
reform and some reductions were 
possible. The whole system of 
secret service, grown to a fearful 
extent under Louis Philippe, was to 
be abolished at once. The ‘plans 
of family and dynastic ambition, 
which in a measure instituted this 
organisation, no longer existing, 
it might be abandoned as useless. 
The navy should be reconstructed; 
France must be at least the equal, 
if not the superior, of England at 
sea, and having no distant posses- 
sions or far-away interest to protect, 
she might reasonably hope to be a 
match for England on the waters of 
Europe. The creation of a great 
fleet would be a work of time and 
cost, but France would feel all the 
pride of being able to cope with 
her old rival on the elements she 
had once called her own. 

for the army, it was an easy task to 
revive the spirit of French glory, 
so lamentably depressed by the 
reign of the Orleans family. Next, 
he sketched out French projects 
in the East. The first Emperor's 
designs on Egypt were to be car- 
ried out, but in a different way. 
French commercial enterprise and 
her missionary influence must be 
the pioneers of French conquest. 
We must prepare these people to 
accept us as deliverers, was the ex- 
pression he employed. He then 
adverted to the extension of France 
by colonial possessions, and clearly 
sketched the contest that must 
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come between the Latin and the 
Teutonic races, Wars in Europe 
there must be, and it would be to 
the advantage of France to revive, 
as she was sure to do, the prestige 
of the First Empire. Every legacy 
of ambition that his great uncle 
had bequeathed was to be paid in 
full. France was to be supreme 
over the whole south of Europe, 
and Germany was to stand in awe 
of her in the north. Meanwhile, 
matters at home were not to be 
neglected. Municipalities were to 
be encouraged to beautify and 
adorn the various cities of the land, 
not only to give employment to 
labour but to serve as a counter- 
poise to that spirit of centralisation 
in the government, which an abso- 
lute rule needed and could not 
dispense with. 

And at last, said he, drawing a 
long breath, but only at last, when 
policy — when necessity will de- 
mand it, we war with you in Eng- 
land. There are but two questions 
on which you will fight, but on 
these you must, or be reduced to a 
position which neither the ambi- 
tion nor the interest of France need 
be concerned to diminish. 

This was the programme detailed 
calmly, deliberately, over a fire 
about ten o’clock at night, as they 
sat in that confidential mood in 
which each could speak his mind 
unguardedly. 
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I know well enough the incredi- 
bility this story of mine will be 
met by. I can well believe the 
scornful rejection this statement 
will receive from many who read 
me, but I am not the less con- 
vinced that such a peril as I speak 
of impends over us. This same 
journey of the Prince Napoleon to 

erlin has a strange significance 
when taken in conjunction with the 
altered spirit of French agents - 
wards Turkey and the ever-widen- 
ing breach with England on the 
Eastern question. The troubles 
in Belgium, too, are not meaning- 
less, though to dwell upon them as 
matters indicative of coming dan- 
ger would of course be called gobe- 
moucherie. I accept the sarcasm 
by anticipation, for I do not pro- 
fess to know more—though I own 
frankly I fear more—than my 
neighbours, 

Of course, with an Established 
Church to destroy to-day, and a 
House of Lords to uproot to- 
morrow, we have enough on our 
hands without bothering ourselves 
with Turks and Mussulmans; but 
it may be that foreign difficul- 
ties will come upon us at the 
moment when we shall be little 
prepared to meet them, and they 
who are sanguine enough to feel 
confident about the issue are cer- 
tainly of a more hopeful turn than 

Cornetivs O’Down. 


BARON BEUST’S VOYAGE OF DISOOVERY. 


If we could only wait for the 
result of Baron Beust’s experiments 
in Austria, it would be a great 
assistance and a great guide to us 
in home legislation. 

He is doing at this moment a 
great many things which O’Oonnell 
was accustomed to advise in our own 
Parliament. He is a “repealer” of 
the purest water, and it would be 
most instructive if we could only 
wait and see what success will fol- 
low his efforts. 

There are quite enough of points 


of similarity between the legislative 
union ‘of England and Ireland, and 
that of Austria and Hungary to 
give us an especial interest in the 


problem which Baron Beust has 
sent himself to solve. The par- 


ties could not live together in 


peace, and he has determined to 
accord them a verdict of separation, 
So far so well. The real puzzle, 
however, is this—they each pro- 
fess to have certain objects in com- 
mon. There is that thing which 
they call the Empire to be cared for 
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by both, and why they should be 
better enabled to serve its cause, 
watch over its interests, and defend 
its hononr, while dealing apart and 
taking counsel separately, than by 
a united and consentaneous action, 
is one of those things which Lord 
Dundreary might include in his 
difficulties. It is intelligible en- 
ough that when people only meet 
to quarrel they should see as little 
of each other as need be; but that, 
when every chance of agreement 
between them is hopeless, when at 
each occasion of intercourse they 
only exchange reproach and recri- 
mination, it should be imagined 
that the mere fact of following each 
a separate path should lead them to 
the same goal, seems far more like 
an Irish bull than the project of a 
statesman. 

Hungary has sued for a separate 
maintenance and got it. Her sove- 
reign is to be a King, not an Empe- 
ror; her Legislature is to sit in 
Pesth; she is to have her own flag, 
and she asks for, and not improba- 
bly will obtain, her own army; and 
if she includes Fiume within her 
boundaries, will in all likelihood 
have her own fleet; and having 
all these conditions of a separate 
identity, she is to be more strongly 
kneaded to Austria, more deeply in- 
volved in Austrian interests, and a 
more earnest supporter of the Im- 
perial House, than ever she has 
been before. 

Her plea is that all these conces- 
sions were her rights, that every- 
thing now yielded she had just 
claim to, and that nothing short of 
them would content her. She 
maintained that her people supplied 
the flower of the imperial army— 
that they possessed every element 
of a distinct nationality. They had 
a lineage, a language, and a litera- 
ture of their own, and they more 
than hinted that they thought 
themselves a finer, braver, and more 
civilised people than those who 
assumed to govern them,—in fact, 
the whole statement of grievances 
on one side and injuries on the 
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other made one doubt whether he 


_Was not reading the case of Ireland 


versus England, and not the record 
of Hungary against Austria. 

Of course the argument in favour 
of the present policy is, Hun 
will be content, and therefore loyal, 
I do not for a moment desire to 
undervalue the force of this conelu- 
sion. It is doubtless the object of 
Austria, as it is of every other State, 
to possess a united people. Con- 
tentment is the test of good govern- 
ment—the surest and the best test 
—but the question arises, Whether, 
having conceded all these elements 
of a separate existence, you can 
stop short and refuse absolute inde- 
pendence, or whether you will have 
the power to do so if you should 
wish ? 

When Ireland had her Parliament 
she was not always like-minded 
with England. They differed upon 
some matters of minor policy; and 
at length there came a question of 
moment—that of the Regency— 
on which they held adverse opin- 
ions, Thesamesort of difficulty may 
arise in Austria. It is true they 
have a common House of Legisla- 
tion, as they call it, where they are 
to discuss impartial questions; but 
why should not nationalities dis- 
play themselves in their character, 
and either rule as conquerors or 
accede as conquered, with this 
additional difficulty, that they fall 
back upon a people prepared to 
resist, already supplied with all 
the resources for the assertion of 
her own opinions, with a flag to 
rally round and an army to defend 
it? These are the sort of trials 
Baron Beust may look out for. 
Whether he be the pilot to weather 
the storm—whether any skill of 
pilotage will avail amid such shoals 
and quicksands—is the matter that 
much concerns us to know; and as 
he is now preceding us in these un- 
known waters, it would be of incal- . 
culable benefit to us to be able to 
wait for the result of his experi- 
mental voyage, and see whether 
Beust’s soundings and Beust’s sur- 
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yey might encourage us toa simi- 
lar feat of seamanship. 

Will a contented Hungary be a 
strong Austria? or will, in other 
words, the yielding of every de- 
mand to eight millions secure the 
undivided allegiance of some thirty 
odd millions, to whom no conces- 
sions are to be. made, who are to be 
the recipients of no favours, the ob- 
jects of no benefits? 

Hungary, of course, says Yes. 
Hungary declares that when Hon- 
veds are happy the world goes well. 
I remember an old Irish farmer 
who once rode from Athlone to 
Dublin, some sixty odd Irish miles, 
in one day, on the same wretched 
horse. He never halted to feed his 
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Fa nee gave her op or water 
uring the journey, but stoppi 
at his last stage, PAA pe 8 
tossed off a glass of whisky for his 
own refreshment, saying as he re- 
mounted, “ Let us see if ye won't 
go after that /” 

Isn’t this very like what the 
Hungarians are now saying to 
Austria, with the applause of all 
Europe, and the hearty “God- 
speeds ” of the whole press of Eng- 
land to encourage them ? 

Whether Baron Beust has hocus- 
sed the “dram,” and knows that 
the effect will pass off with the 
liquor, is more than I can say. I 
only wish we could await the result 
and see what will come of it. 


“sIx POUNDS A-WEEK.” 


Inever open a newspaper with- 
out reading how a certain Provi- 
dent Assurance Company guaran- 
tees to all persons paying a small 
annual sum the handsome bonus 
of six pounds per week, when laid 
up by injury of any sort. Now, I 
‘am no lawyer, nor am I a commer- 
cial traveller, and I am, therefore, 
while not fully able to determine 
the exact signification which at- 
taches to the words in question, 
not specially interested in the~ class 
of accidents to which particularly 
the advertisement is addressed. 

I believe that the Company in 
question interests itself mainly for 
those who travel by rail; and it is 
significant of our English rail-tra- 
velling that such an _ institution 
should only exist amongst ourselves, 
and that the perils of foreign lines 
have not yet called forth such an 
institution. At all events, though 
the wording of the announcement 
includes any accidents of any kind, 
yet, as the Oompany is styled “ The 
Railway Passengers Assurance,” I 
am led to suppose that the provi- 
sions only extend to those who 
have incurred disaster by the rail, 
and that the sweeping phrase “ of 
any kind” was ashort way of in- 


cluding the various species of mu- 
tilations, smashings, and scaldings 
attendant on these accidents. 

If, however, I be in error, and if 
this benevolent institution is more 
catholic than I have believed it, I 
am ready to declare that I think it 
about the most truly philanthropic 
association that the ingenuity of 
money-getting has ever originated. 

“Six pounds a-week when dis- 
abled in any shape,” and all for the 
payment, if I remember right, of 
three pounds a-year. Six pounds a- 
week roughly means three hundred 
a-year ; and with three hundred a- 
year, even in these dear times, a 
man may live and even contribute 
to Abyssinian expeditions without 
making an outcry about bloated ar- 
maments. To obtain this relief, 
however, requires that one must 
be disabled by an nunca | & pro- 
viso that certainly detracts from the 
enjoyment, and mars the general 

rospect of the pleasure the bonus 
is meant to bestow ; and were it not 
for the qualifying words “ of any 
kind,” I should be dis to say, 
better a whole skin and unsmash 
vertebra even than bank-notes. 
But these words are very suggestive, 
and I am led to think there are dis- 
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asters of a kind that, while they 
disable, are still made more endur- 
able by the thought that we can 
lie by in dock and refit at our 
leisure. 

Now, I have already said I am not 
one of those included in the prayer, 
who travel by land or by water. 
I journey very little, and that little 
rarely. To insure my life or my 
limbs against accident on the rail, 
would be to me about as reasonable 
as to pay an annual sum to secure 
me against being scalped by a Red 
Indian or blown up by a torpedo. 
These are not the-class of injuries 
against which I ask to be shielded 
or to be recompensed for. The disas- 
ters which disable me—disable me 
for weeks, rendering me helpless 
and almost hopeless—are of a far 
different kind ; and I desire to know 
now, Shall I meet in this benevolent 
Company an asylum for the sor- 
rows and miseries which beset me, 
if I comply with this annual pay- 
ment of three pounds sterling ? 

One of my most frequent accidents 
isa bad dinner. I live in a moder- 
ately-sized town and with reason- 
ably fair markets, but, by the per- 
versity of human interference, God’s 
gifts come to me so marred, spoiled, 
and perverted, that all the good- 
will in the world, aided by a diges- 
tion an ostrich might envy, fail to 
deal with them, and I am often dis- 
abled—I use the words advisedly— 
for days, even for weeks, and would 
gratefully fall back on an institu- 
tion that would afford me six 
pounds a-week till I am able to be 
up and about again. 

Another of the accidents that 
befall me is blood to the head, 
caused by newspaper encomiums on 
the generous patriotism of men 
whose whole career and lives have 
marked them out as place-hunters 
and partisans. These panegyrics 
push me very close on apoplexy, 
and frequently disable me for weeks ; 
and can I,I ask, by payment of three 
pounds a-year, secure six pounds a- 
week, while the ‘Star’ sings praises 
of Mr. Bright, and the ‘ Daily News’ 
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chants hymns of joy over Glad- 
stone? The dramatic amusements 
of Londoners, as indicated in the 
morning papers, are constantly in- 
terfering with my health, and the 
very names of the popular comic 
songs of the day have more than 
once disabled me. I don’t pretend 
that six pounds a-week would recon- 
cile me to party trickery or play- 
house vulgarity, but I could re- 
new my wrath on cold mutton and 
idleness, and would willingly pay 
three pounds a-year for the boon. 
Will this Oompany, therefore, 
contract with me against, to use 
their own words, “ accidents of any 
kind;” and when I am laid down 
with smashed susceptibilities and 
broken hopes, damaged feelings 
and dislocated beliefs, will they 
give me six pounds a-week till I 
am up and about again, even 
though it only be on the crutches 
of good intentions? Talk of a col- 
lision,—is there any worse, I would 
like to know, than to find one’s 
heads smashed against intolerance, 
ignorance, and stupidity? To be 
told that one of the most unscru- 
pulous mancuvres of party, that one 
of the most treacherous assaults on 
power, meant patriotism, any more 
than to believe that Peter’s crust - 
meant mutton, is too much for 
credulity and too much for tem- 
per; and to be disabled for it for 
weeks is not a very unreasonable 
consequence, When Alphonse Karr 
tells us that the liberty of the press 
was unspeakably dear to that inter- 
esting portion of the population 
who can’t read, he was still far be- 
low those enlightened statesmen who 
discover that the peace of Ireland 
is jeopardised by the unpalatable 
nature of Protestantism tothe peas- 
ant mind of Ireland; for if it be 
simply the revenues of the Church 
are the grievance, why are not 
rents in the same category? If 
theology be not an ingredient in the 
contention, the landlord must be 
as objectionable as the parson—and 
more so, inasmuch as his demands 
are far greater. I am not rash 
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enough, however, to suppose that 
finality is to be the badge of this 
measure. ‘‘ Qui bene incepit habet 
dimidium facti;” which may be 
roughly rendered, ‘‘Who robs the 
priest may rob the layman too.” 
The old Chief Baron O’Grady used 
to say that “Every question in 
Ireland was a landlord’s question ;” 
and how long will it take, probably, 
before this affair of the Irish Church 
shall become a landlord’s ques- 
tion? We cannot affect to say 
it is a sign of permanence any- 
where, where the greatest obstacle 
to a confiscation is the difficulty 
of knowing how to dispose of the 
booty. Perhaps, however, the same 
génerous hands which will relieve 
us of the Church property may 
kindly be extended for that of the 
landlords. Meanwhile the whole 
imbroglio is a serious accident, and 
very disabling too, and I'd like to 
fall back on six pounds a-week till 
I felt myself well over it. 

Until aman gets the nerves of 
a rhinoceros, ordinary newspaper 


reading is a sore trial; and, for my 
own part, I'd rather take my chance 
of an occasional shaking on “the 
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line” than be subject to the 
incessant shocks one is exposed 
to by successful achievements of 
knavery, mock philanthropy, mock 
patriotism, and mock generos- 
ity. If the quality of an acci- 
dent be whatever happens unfore- 
seen, I am sure I can safely say 
that I never looked to the time 
when Mr. Buckstone _ would play 
Othello, nor Mr. Bright perform 
the part of a Oabinet Minister, and 
yet one is already announced, and 
the other isin rehearsal; and may 
I not say that the former casualty 
may be endured, the latter is a 
disabling accident, and not easy to 
rally from ? 

The great point, however, to 
know is, are these accidents within 
the meaning of the Act, and will 
the Company be liable to him who 
may be disabled by any of the 
many humbugs which now lie 
across the rails of life, and to be 
shaken by which is a grievous in- 
jury and a sore discomfiture; and 
will they pay six pounds a-week to 
him who is rendered unable to pur- 
sue his avocations and earn his 
livelihood by reason of them ? 








Dreams in the Invalides, 


DREAMS IN THE INVALIDES. 


1 


Lone had Napoleon slept afar in his Atlantic grave, 
His tomb the isle, his vault the sky that met the circling wave, 
The willow shivered'in the wind, the sea-bird wheeled and screamed 
Above that last lone bivouac where the conqueror lay and dreamed— 
There were none to feel the sweep 
Of the thoughts that thronged his sleep, 
Save the spirits of the tempest or the genii of the deep. 


9. 
= 


Then said the King so politic who wore the Bourbon’s crown, 
“°Twere well to lend our quiet reign some gilding of renown: 
‘That name so terrible to kings shall work a peaceful spell : 
**Go, bring the hero back to France, ’twill please the people well! ” 
So they bore him o’er the main 
To his capital again 
Which had throbbed with all the triumphs and misfortunes of his reign. 


3 


They buried him beneath the dome that roofs the warriors grey, 
Who, in their youth, still followed where his Eagles led the way ; 
All day battalions by the walls with drum and banner go, 
The ancient sentries doze above, the Emperor dreams below— 
And, responding to the sweep 
Of the thoughts that throng his sleep 
The troubled nation heaves as to the hurricane the deep. 


4 


His dreams are of his destiny, its splendours and its gloom, 
His fateful past, his purposes, how baffled and by whom; 


Souls which have struck such earth-fast roots, borne such earth-shadow- 


ing sway, 
Departed, still impress their will, nor wholly pass away. 
As his visions come and go, 
Some of glory, some of woe, 
Electric through the heart of France the martial currents flow. 
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5 


“ T hear the sounds that greeted me when I from Egypt came, 
Applauding Paris echoes back the army’s wild acclaim, 
‘ Victorious leader of the host, tis thou shalt rule the State, 
The Conqueror of Italy shall fill the Consulate !’ 

And yet louder rolls the strain 

As from red Marengo’s plain 
I step to loftier empire o'er the Austrian heaps of slain, 


6 ~ 

How long shali this tame monarchy my warlike realm disgrace ? ” 
Dark was that dream and ominous to Bourbon’s fated race! 
Swift insurrection drives them forth as whirlwinds chase the leaf,— 
Again a French Republic hails a Bonaparte its chief ; 

Nor ends resemblance there— 

He gains the Imperial chair 
With all its heritage of war, dark policy and care. 


7 
“ Chill is the vision rising now, of endless fields of snow, 
All dark the sky save in the east the burning city’s glow, 
The sleepless Cossack in their rear, in front the wintry flood, 
My legions sow the waste with dead, and trace their paths in blood. 
—’ Twas the crumbling of my might 
—’ Twas the gathering of my night, 
A debt of ruin mindful France still owes the Muscovite.” 


8 


Not long the Second Empire waits unanswering to the Dead— 
‘‘ Let Moscow’s dark misfortune be with glory overspread ! 
The light of Friedland’s victory upon our standard sits— ” 
We saw their horsemen’s backplates flash the sun of Austerlitz! 

There are triumphs yet in store 

On that distant Eastern shore 
Where, with the mighty Sea-Power leagued, we’ll beard the Ozar once 

more.” 
9 

Green are the hills and grey the cliffs that rise by Alma’s flow 
Where, like a belt of fir, the Russ awaits the triple foe, 
The cliffs’ pale walls are swarming with the voltigeurs of France— 
Up the green slopes that volley death the red-clad men advance— 
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And the Russians slow give back, 
Like their bears before the pack, 
Till, from the seaward flank, the Turk discerns their flying track. 


10 


Onwards, her towers all bright against the Euxine’s azure roll, 
The leaguering armies downward look on doomed Sebastopol ; 
Their camps are whitening all the hills, their fleets cloud all the deep, 
Close the brown trenches undulate with fiery, fatal, sweep, 
Till aloft in thunder fly 
Fort and battery to the sky, 
And Russia’s pride and France’s hate amid the ruins lie. 


11 

“ Thorn of my grave, ill friend, fast foe, false Austria breaks my rest ! 
Austria, 80 prompt to parley with my foot upon her breast ! 
So quick to rise, forget, new-plot, and deal a treacherous thrust !— 
Shall France forgive such perfidy, forego revenge so just ? 

’Twas my faithless Austrian bride 

In misfortune left my side: 
Poor Josephine had clung to me, with me had captive died!” 


12 


France bows before his will, like corn that feels the unseen blast— 
Down Alp and Apennine to the Po her troops are pouring fast, 
Pale Milan hears the cannon on'Ticino’s frontier banks— 
Brightens, as past her walls retreat her tyrants’ broken ranks— 
Then all her bells ring clear 
And all her people cheer 
As follow on the Austrian tracks Guard, Zouave, and Cuirassier. 


13 


Eastward they march, and round them lie their fathers’ fields of fame, 
Whence seems to come his voice who gave those fields historie name, 
Castiglione cheers them, and Lonato bids them hail, 
From Médole and Arcola come greetings on the gale, 

Low down, where Mantua lies, 

The notes of triumph rise, 
And Rivoli, from yonder hills, in trumpet tone replies. 


14 


A hill-tower looks o’er Lombardy ’mid cypresses and vines 
Where far to right, and far to left, extend the embattled lines, 
Among the hills King Victor fights, by Garda’s lake of blue, 
Around the tower, along the plain, the French the charge renew. 
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Still the foe that ground maintains 
Crimsoned with slaughter-stains, 
Such as in all the centuries have tinged the Italian plains. 


15 


White on the hill lie Austrian dead, blue heaps below them lie ; 
Still ring the shot, the cannon still from hill to hill reply, 
Fresh troops round Solferino sweep, fresh columns crowd the ground 
And upward press, till Austria sees the lofty stronghold crowned— 
Then her ranks dissolve like snow 
And, in wild tumultuous flow, 
Leave the'fair province, regal prize, to her Sardinian foe. 


16 


“ What sounds of battle break my sleep? No dream of conflict past ! 
For empire, on Sadova’s field, contend those armies vast : 
When, in such stake, had France no part?—Not doubtful whose the 
prize, 
A victor drives with swift pursuit a foe that hopeless flies, 
And the nations loud proclaim 
Prussia the first in fame ! 
She whom I broke with single stroke, scarce left her even a name! 


17 


She who, when vengeance burst in France, the deepest hate could boast | 
Who eager chased from my last field the wrecks of my last host ! 
Shall France such rival brook?” 
Response she makes in accents loud. 

The furnace flames, the arsenal rings, to camp the conscripts crowd. 

Arm bared and weapon bright, 

She resolute courts the fight, 
And shows the daring challenger how terrible her might. 


18 


France brooks no rival! Rather than in jealous doubt remain 
She will unchain the earthquake, and let loose the hurricane. 
Europe awaits the strifé that shall the ancient grief renew— 
Will victory soothe that angry Shade, and blot out Waterloo ? 
Or, across his troubled sleep 
Will dreams as ominous sweep 
Of his great enemy who sits enthroned amidst the deep? 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S 


Rarety has a simple advertise- 
ment of a forthcoming work been so 
.fitted to raise expectancy as that 
brief one which has lately appeared 
of a poem by George Eliot. Never 
was writer more speedily and firmly 
established as a classic—never -did 
writer by the most solid excellences 
more righteously deserve the posi- 
tion. Her works always stand on 
the lasting foundation of a deep 
central thought, and every acces- 
sory, every incident, illustration, 
description, or image which she 
calls to aid the design, is moulded 
by her with the conscientious deli- 
cate care of a jeweller dealing with 
gems and gold. This respect for 
her own conceptions has borne its 
natural fruit. Readers have read 
as carefully as she has written, and 
have repaid her elaborate work- 
manship with nice appreciation. 
The deep selection of her thoughts, 
the judgment with which they are 
put together, the pith, finish, and 
rhythm of her language, the abso- 
lute rejection of all the smaller 
means of catching attention to 
which less sterling art resorts, 
geemed to tell us before that no- 
thing was wanting for poetry ex- 
cept ‘‘the accomplishment of verse,” 
and this she has at length added to 
the other great qualities which dis- 
tinguish her in the work before us. 

It is emphatically a great poem, 
great in conception, great in exe- 
eution. It has all the sculptur- 
esque finish and nicety of epithet 
of Tennyson, with none of the 
quaintnesses which in him often so 
closely border, if not on affecta- 
tion, yet on mannerism, and draw 
us from the contemplation of what 
he would say to the consideration of 
how he is saying it. In her trans- 
parent style thoughts the most vivid 
and varied, imagery the most profuse 
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yet the most exactly illustrative, ap- 
pear with the precision and beauty 
of leaves in the air, or shells in 
the clear pools of the shore. And 
we need hardly apprise the reader, 
in the case of one who so deeply 
and habitually studies humanity, 
that there is a moral problem at 
the root of the poem. Not in this 
case such a problem as domestic 
life and its common relations may 
present: it is the author of Romola 
rather than of Adam Bede who 
addresses us; the theme is deeply 
tragic, and she has found it in times 
more eventful than ours — times 
when such vast influences as domi- 
nant fanaticism and the undying 
enmity of races shaped the condi- 
tions of existence, and made sport 
of the hopes and fortunes and pas- 
sions of men. 

The ‘Spanish Gypsy’ is a drama, 
but its scenes are connected and 
relieved by passages of description 
and narrative, which we hold to be 
the best form for a dramatic poem 
not intended for the stage. The 
representation of scenery, instead 
of being tedious and obstructive of 
the action, as it generally must be 
if placed in the mouths of the per- 
sons of the drama, thus forms the 
most appropriate and agreeable 
interlude, the work unites the best 
attributes of the descriptive poem 
and the play, and mere landscape- 
painting, so apt to be tame and 
insipid when it stands alone, re- 
ceives due significance and value 
when it is made the setting and 
relief of incident and character. 
The scene aud, the epoch—Anda- 
lugia at the, time when the Moors 
were making their final struggle 
for the kingdom of Granada—are 
among the most picturesque to be 
found in history. The fortress of 
Bedmar, close to the Moorish fron- 
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tier, is held by Don Silva, a Cas- Moresco, half Spanish. The poem 
tilian knight, andthe town which opens ‘with a description of the 
it overlooks has a population half place. 


“? Tis the warm South, where Europe spreads her Jands 
Like fretted leaflets, breathing on the deep: 
Broad-breasted Spain, leaning with equal Jove 
(A calm earth-goddess crowned with corn and vines) 
On the Mid Sea that moans with memories, 

And on the untravelled Ocean, whose vast tides 
Pant dumbly passionate with dreams of youth. 
This river, shadowed by the battlements 

And gleaming silvery towards the northern sky, 

_ Feeds the famed stream that waters Andalus 
And loiters, amorous of the fragrant air, 

By Odrdova and Seville to the bay 
Fronting Algarva and the wandering flood 

Of Guadiana. This deep mountain gorge 
Slopes widening on the olive-pluméd plains 
Of fair Granada: one far-stretching arm 
Points to Elvira, one to eastward heights 
Of Alpujarras where the new-bathed Day 
With oriflamme uplifted o’er the peaks 
Saddens the breasts of northward-looking snows 
That loved the night, and soared with soaring stars; 
Flashing the signals of his nearing swiftness 
From Almeria’s purple-shadowed bay j 
On to the far-off rocks that gaze and glow— 
On to Alhambra, strong and ruddy heart 
Of glorious Morisma, gasping now, 

A maiméd giant in his agony. 

This town that dips its feet within the stream, 
And seems to sit a tower-crowned Cybele, 
Spreading her ample robe adown the rocks, 

Is rich Bedmar: ’twas Moorish long ago, 

But now the cross is sparkling on the Mosque, 
And bells make Oatholic the trembling air.” 


Such is the scenery, and the time is thus described : 


‘“‘ The fifteenth century since the Man Divine 
Taught and was hated in Capernaum 
Is near its end—is falling as a husk. 
Away from all the fruit its years have ripened. 
The Moslem faith, now flickering like a torch 
In a night struggle on this shore of Spain, 
Glares, a broad column of advancing flame, 
Along the Danube and the Illyrian shore, 
Far into Italy, where eager monks, 
Who watch in dreams and dream the while they watch, 
See Christ grow paler in the baleful light, 
Crying again the cry of the forsaken. 
But faith, the stronger for extremity, 
Becomes prophetic, hears the far-off tread 
Of western chivalry, sees downward sweep 
The archangel Michael with the gleaming sword, 
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And listens for the shriek of hurrying fiends 
Chased from their revels in God’s sanctuary. 
So trusts the monk, and lifts appealing eyes 


To the high dome, the Church’s 


firmament, 


Where the blue light-pierced curtain, rolled away, 
Reveals the throne and Him who sits thereon. 
So trust the men whose best hope for the world 
Is ever that the world is near its end: 

Impatient of the stars that keep their course 

And make no pathway for the coming Judge.” 


In Don Silva’s castle is a young 
girl who, captured in infancy on 
Moorish territory, has been brought 
up by his mother. She is known 
in Bedmiar as the lady Fedalma, and 
the young noble, regardless of her 


birth, of her Gypsy blood, of any- 
thing but his passion for ‘her, and 
hers for him, is about to make her 
his duchess. He is valiant, splen- 
did, and noble, as he appears in 
the ‘following lines: 


“ Night-black the charger, black the rider’s plume, 
But all between is bright with morning hues— 
Seems ivory and gold and deep-blue gems, 

And starry flashing steel and pale vermilion, 

All set in jasper: on his surcoat white 

Glitter the swordbelt and the jewelled hilt, 

Red on the back and breast the holy cross, 

And ’twixt the helmet and the soft-spun white 
Thick tawny wavelets like the lion’s mane 

Turn backward from his brow, pale, wide, erect, 
Shadowing blue eyes—blue as the rain-washed sky 
That braced the early stem of Gothic kings 

He claims for ancestry. A goodly knight, 

A noble cabellero, broad of chest 


And long of limb.” 


character, though earnest, 
aud containing pure and 


lofty elements, is marred by peril- 
ous defects—he is described as 


* A nature quiveringly poised 
In reach of storms, whose qualities may turn 
To murdered virtues that still walk as ghosts 
Within the shuddering soul and shriek remorse,” © 


His bride that is to be is painted 
in a song sung in her praise by 
Juan, a troubadour, who blends for 


her the ardour of a poet with the 
worship of a retainer. 


‘*Maiden, crowned with glossy blackness, 
Lithe as panther forest-roaming, 
Long-armed naiad, when she dances, 
On a stream of ether floating— 
Bright, O bright Fedalma! 


‘“* Form all curves like softness drifted, 
Wave-kissed marble roundly dimpling, 
Far-off music slowly wingéd, 
Gently rising, gently sinking— 
Bright, O bright Fedalma! 
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“ Pure as rain-tear on a rose-leaf, 
Cloud high-born in noonday spotless, 
Sudden perfect as the dew-bead, 
Gem of earth and sky begotten— 
Bright, O bright Fedalma! 


‘“* Beauty has no mortal father, 
Holy light her form engendered 
Out of tremor, yearning, gladness, 
Presage sweet and joy remembered— 
Child of Light, Fedalma !”’ 


In the love of these two are seen 
at once the elements of misfortune. 
He is a Spanish noble and a Chris- 
tian knight, whose vocation is to 
rescue his country from the in- 
fidel—she is of worse than infidel 
blood, of unknown parentage, and 
obnoxious to the fanatical spirit of 
the time, embodied in Prior Isidor, 
the uncle of Silva, and Fedalma’s 
enemy, a prelate of the forbidding 
type of Ximenes and Torquemada, 
an ascetic and a persecutor. It is 
not his bigotry, however, that is a 
mainspring of the drama. Oaptive 


in the fortress with his band, all 
taken in a recent fray beyond the 
Moorish frontier, is Zarea, a Zin- 
calo (or Gypsy) chief, a fanatic, not 
for his religion, but for his race. 
He is (though neither of them yet 
know it) the father of Fedalma; 
he is also a powerful auxiliary of 
the Moorish King, and has planned 
his own escape and that of his com- 
panions from the castle. It is his 
remorseless zeal for his cause that 
separates the lovers and wrecks 
their felicity :— ' 


‘“* Our dear young love—its breath was happiness ! 
But it had grown upon a larger life 
Which tore its roots asunder.” 


So says Fedalma at the end of 
the drama, and this is the key-note 
of the poem. The great forces of 
the world, in their upheaving, toss 
like weeds the hopes and joys of 
mortals. It was the ruthlessness 
of destiny, the insignificance of 
man compared with the mighty 
influences at work around him, 
which so impressed the Greeks, 
and which form the chief motive 
of their most terrible tragedies. 
What they called ‘‘fate” and “the 
gods,” we, without thereby going 
much deeper into the matter, call 
“social forces” and “the laws of 
the universe ;” call them what we 
will, they are inexorable, moulding 
us, impelling us, and often crush- 
ing us. But whereas the Greeks 
scarcely recognised in individual 
man the power to lend to the 
shaping of his destiny any force 
of his own, regarding him as clay 
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in the hands of those terrible 
potters, the modern writer, with 
different ideas of the relations 
of man to the unseen powers, 
brings conscience as an arbiter on 
the scene. The great forces at work 
only create the problem which it 
is for the individual to solve by 
what inner light he may possess 
—and he is thus brought from the 
low level of a passive victim of 
fate to the exalted height of a legis- 
lator on his own destiny, an asso- 
ciate of the immortal powers that 
rule this and other worlds. Such 
is the height to which Fedalma 
rises. The only obstacle to the hap- 
piness she expected with Don Silva 
is her own sense of right. She is 
one of those tender women whose 
tenderness is founded on strength, 
not weakness, whose love is strong 
because their nature is strong. The 
finest character George Eliot has 
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ever drawn, Dinah in ‘Adam Bede,’ 
was such a woman; but Dinah was 
left happy, while Fedalma’s fate 
knows no relenting, and in obeying 
the deeper laws of her nature she 
sacrifices all which is the common 
happiness of woman. In this re- 
spect the drama differs, not only 
from the Greek tragedies but from 
those of Shakespeare. His Juliet 
is the victim of the strife of the 
rival houses, his Desdemona of 
Tago’s villany, his Lady Macbeth of 
her own ambition and her choice 
of the wrong; but Fedalma by 
choosing the right, which she 
might have rejected, creates the 
circumstances which form the tra- 
gedy. It is remarkable, too, that the 
influences which most commonly 
lead to such a choice had no share 
here, for, though living in an age 
and country where religious fanati- 
cism held full sway, she was of no 
religion except the religion of the 
conscience. The Zincalo creed is 
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pepeenntes in the poem to be ab- 
solutely limited to what man finds 
of best in his own heart, withont 
looking elsewhere for counsel, or re- 
ward, or punishment; and George 
Eliot implies in Fedalma that the 
heroism due to patriotic fervour or 
religious exaltation, is attainable by 
hed simple inherent force of a noble 


Going forth with her nurse from 
the seclusion in which she lives, 
Fedalma finds some jugglers and 
musicians in the square below the 
castle, and obeying the instinct of 
her southern bl glides into the 
circle and dances to the music, 
The verses which describe the grace 
of her movements and their effect 
on the spectators are singularly 
vivid and picturesque. Across the 
skirts of the crowd pass in chains 
the Gypsy prisoners, eck og 
labour at a moment when Fedal- 
ma’s dance is suddenly arrested by 
another incident :— 


“Lo! with sound 
Stupendous throbbing, solemn as a voice 
Sent by the invisible choir of all the dead, 
Tolls the great passing bell that calls to prayer 
For souls departed: at the mighty beat 
It seems the light sinks awe-struck—’ tis the note 
Of the sun’s burial; speech and action pause ; 
Religious silence and the holy sign 
Of everlasting memories (the sign 
Of death that turned to more diffusive le) 


Pass o’er the Placa.” 


At this moment her eyes meet those of the Gypsy chief, 


‘‘ That seem to her the sadness of the word 
Rebuking her, the great bell’s hidden thought 
Now first unveiled—the sorrows unredeemed 
Of races outcast, scorned, and wandering. 
Why does he look at her? why she at him ? 
As if the meeting light between their eyes 
Made permanent union? His deep-knit brow, 
Inflated nostril, scornful lip compressed, 

Seem a dark hieroglyph of coming fate 


Written before her.” 


That evening Don Silva insists 
on the necessity of frustrating the 
Prior’s designs of persecution by an 
immediate marriage. Fedalma con- 


sents, and is adorning herself with 


the jewels he nas given her, when 
Zarca enters by the window. Ina 
few words he proves to her that he 
is her father. Henceforth his part 
in the drama is that of the inexor- 
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able fate: he is a man not inacces- 
sible to, but yet absolutely unin- 
fluenced by, sympathy. with weak- 
nesses or pity for suffering, whether 
his own or another’s, when a great 
cause is in question; and the cause 
he has at heart is the gathering to- 
gether of his despised and scattered 
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tribe under his rule, and their set- 
tlement in African territory, where 
they may. become the centre round 
which all the wandering Zincali 
tribes may collect and become a 
nation, His heroic aspect is thus 
described :— 


‘* As painters see the many in the one. 
We have a Gypsy in Bedmar whose frame 
Nature compacted with such fine selection, 
"Twould yield a dozen types; all Spanish knights, 


From him who slew Rolando att 


he pass 


Up to the mighty Cid; all deities, ~ 
Thronging Olympus in fine attitudes ; 

Or all hell’s heroes whom the poet saw 
Tremble like lions, writhe like demigods.” 


His moral qualifications for rule and 
conquest correspond. He is of firm- 
ness as immovable as his purpose is 
lofty, and he does not for a moment 
hesitate to demand from his daugh- 
ter the sacrifice of all her present. 
hopes of happiness. She is to aid 
his great designs for the tribe, and 
to inherit them as his successor in 
the sovereignty; and he demands 
now that she shall not only guide 
him and his companions (who have 
found means to free themselves 
from their fetters) forth from the 
Castle by its secret passages, but 


that she shall accompany their flight. 
She tells him of the great destiny 
that awaits her, and that it will en- 
able her at once to set the Gypsies 
free and send them forth with hon- 
our; but he treats the idea of such 
an alliance with scorn, and de- 
nounces her as false to her Zincala 
blood. The conflict is long between 
her strongly-rooted love for Don 
Silva and the new ideas of duty 
thus presented to her; but her fa- 
ther in the end prevails, and she 
flies with him and his companions, 
leaving for the duke these lines— 


“‘ Silva, sole love—he came—my father came. 
I am the daughter of the Gypsy chief 
Who means to be the Saviour of our tribe. 
He calls on me to live for his great end. 
To live? nay, die for it. Fedalma dies 
In leaving Silva: all that lives henceforth 


Is the Zincala.” 


Thus Fedalma, obeying her deeper 
nature, chooses harsh duty rather 
than love unapproved by conscience 
—the Duchess, the bride of the 
morrow, becomes the wandering 
Gypsy. It is now Don Silva’s turn 
to abide the proof. He finds her 
fled; and must choose between fol- 
- lowing her and keeping his post in 
Bedmar. The Spanish noble fails 
where the Zincala girl has conquer- 
ed: he deserts his trust and fol- 
lows her. 


Fedalma is in the Gypsy camp in 
Moorish territory. Her father ap- 
pears before her fully armed, and 
tells her he is about to lead an en- 
terprise, in concert with the Moors, 
which will earn the gratitude of the 
Moslem King, and entitle him to 
claim the fulfilment of the promise 
that he and his tribe shall Be sent 
with rich spoil, honourably earned 
to plant themselves in the land 
which the Infidel monarch is to be- 
stow on them. As he leaves her, 
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Silva, who has made his way hither 
in disguise, approaches. For a mo- 
ment she yields to her delight at 
seeing her lover; but recollecting 
the hard conditions of her fate, she 
reminds him of the chasm that lies 
between them. Then her father 
reappears, and for answer to Don 
Silva’s pleading and the rich offers 
with which he had je to bribe 
the Zincalo to compliance, com- 
mands Fedalma to choose between 
them. Firmly though despairingly 
she bids her lover farewell ; but he 
vows never to leave her. Zarca 
offers him safe escort to his own 
frontier ; but the faith of the Ohris- 
tian knight follows the lost honour 
of the Spanish noble, and, rather 
than face the thought of losing her, 
he elects to become a Zincalo. 
Meanwhile the preliminaries of 
Zarca’s enterprise have made pro- 
ress, and he goes to conduct it, 
leaving Silva, bound to an oath of 
fidelity, in the camp. The next 


scene shows us what this enterprise’) 
was, for it discovers Zarca master ~ 
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Prior Isidor ; but that, more merei- 


fal than the — he awards him 
the speedy death of the gibbet be- 
fore giving his body ‘to the flames. 
It is at this moment that Silva, who 
has been summoned from the camp, 
and who is driven to frenzy at the 
capture of his fortress, and the de- 
struction of his friends, appears on 
the scene. Isidor, on his way to the 
gallows, denounces him as a traitor 
and deserter; but he makes never- 
theless a frantic appeal to Zarca for 
the Prior’s life. It is sternly disre- 
garded: the crowd flock round the 
gallows, the form of Isidor in the 
last struggle appears in the air, and 
Don Silva, in uncontrollable fury, 
casts himself on the unguarded 
Gypsy chief and stabs him. He 
falls, crying for his daughter, and 
spends his last breath, after order- 
ing that Silva shall be dismissed 
unharmed, in bequeathing to her 
the sovereignty of the tribe and the 
conduct of the great cause to which 
he had devoted her. 

The last scene is on the Spanish 


of Bedmar, amid the corpses of its* coast, whither the Gypsies have 


Spanish defenders, the friends of _ 
the unfortunate Silva. The Gypsy 
band, five hundred strong, leagued 7 
with a Moorish force, and aided by 
partisans within the walls, have 
penetrated into the fortress by a 
secret path and overcome all resist- 
ance. Zarca, assembling the popu- 
lace in the Plaga, where a gibbet 
and a stake are prepared, announces 
that he is about to execute justice 
on the persecutor and inquisitor, 


borne the body of their leader for 
embarkation. Fedalma, standing 
above the quay, and meditating on 
her own apparent want of power to 
bind the Gypsies to her, sees, apart 
from the crowd on the strand, “ a 
tall and grey-clad pilgrim,” recog- 
nises Silva, and moves to meet him. 
In that last interview he tells her 
that he goes to Rome to obtain the 
right again to use his sword in the 
service of Spain. 


“He did not say ‘ Farewell.’ 


But neither knew that he was-silent. 


She, 


For one long moment, moved not. They knew nought 
Save that they parted ; for their mutual gaze 

As with their soul’s full speech forbade their hands 

To seek each other—those oft-clasping hands 

Which had a memory of their own, and went 
Widowed of one dear touch for evermore.” 


“ He saw from the shore the coffin 
of the Gypsy chief carried to the 


boat, and watched Fedalma fol- 
low— 


“Tt was night 
Before the ship weighed anchor and gave sail: 
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Fresh Night emergent in her clearness, lit 


By the large crescent moon, with 


us, 


And those great stars that lead the eager host. 
Fedalma stood and watched the little bark 
Lying jet-black upon moon-whitened waves. 
Silva was standing too. He too divined 

A steadfast form that held him with its thought, 
And eyes that sought him vanishing: he saw 
The waters widen slowly, till at last 

Straining he gazed and knew not if he gazed 

On aught but blackness overhung by stars.” 


This story is simple and easily 
traced, and no secondary plot is 
interwoven with it. But it is as 
grand and massive as it is simple, 
and amply supports the skilfully- 
woven work, the incidents, charac- 
ters, and scenery which lend it or- 
nament. All the minor personages, 
and there are many, are sharply 
chiselled and full of life; the land- 
scapes are magnificent; the wise re- 
flections and apt illustrations inces- 
sant, lavishly enriching every page. 
The tone of thought is, we think, 
throughout, of our own time, and 
not of that of the Moorsin Spain; 


the philosophy is that of an age of 
introversion, of liberalism, of free 
speculation, rather than of intense 
but narrow passions. Don Silva is 
centuries in advance of his time; 
the men about him could never 
have understood him, nor could he 
have ruled them; he is a modern 
philosophic gentleman, of warm 
impulses, but weak convictions, 
fretted to nothing by perpetual 
doubts and hearing of the other 
side of the question, The astrolo- 
ger, laying his horoscope before 
him, says:— 


‘* You are so mixed, my lord, that each to-day 
May seem a manaic to its morrow.” 


The intellectual Spanish cava- 
lier of the time of Ferdinand was 
subtle indeed, but his subtlety 
lay on the side, not of poilosophy, 
but of policy and worldly wisdom 
—he was a mixture of astuteness 
and superstition, boldness and 
craft, cruelty and polish. Euro- 
pean diplomacy or Indian cunning 
found it difficult to impose on 
him, yet he would easily believe 
that St. James, on a white horse, 
had led the troops in a recent 
battle. He could accommodate his 
honour to any subterfuge to deceive 
an enemy, or meet him in open 
fight with indomitable valour. He 
could preserve a lofty courtesy 
while directing the torture of a 
Jew or the pillage of atown. And 
we may be sure that if philosophic 
doubts ever occurred to him, he 
committed them to the holy keep- 
ing of the Chureh, and never let 
them embarrass his career. The 


astrologer just mentioned explains 
away his own science, referring 
it to reason and natural laws. 
But Faraday was not possible in 
the fifteenth century. This we 
do not state as objecting to it: 
had the author narrowed herself - 
to what we can know of an age so 
long past, her airy thoughts would 
have been ‘“‘cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined,” and much of her character- 
istic quality would of necessity 
have been lost; as it is, the sweep 
of her horizon is immensely widen- 
ed by surveying the long ago from 
the stand-point of to-day. What 
is perhaps a more real objection is, 
that her common people talk too 
well; as Sheridan could not help 

ing all his characters witty, so 
she cannot help making: hers wise; 
the host, the troubadour, the very 
juggler, are brilliant. There is 
evena monkey of the name of An- 
nibal, belonging to the juggler, who 
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is a most finished character,-and is 
distinguished by a consistency of 
bearing and a discretion which seem 
to indicate that his race, if placed 
truly, would appear as the connect- 
ing link between civilised man and 
the negro. He is, as it were, the 
essence of a whole wilderness of 
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monkeys. Originally endowed with 
all the inventive genius of his tribe, 
he has learned to suppress its ebul- 
litions, lest br A should increase 
the number of his compulsory per- 
formanees; like matiy a veteran 
actor he has grown— 


“Grave and disgusted with ail merriment,” 


Until years, in bringing the philosophic mind, have made him— 


“ A serious ape whom none take seriously, 
Obliged in this fool’s world to earn his nuts 


By hard buffoonery.” 


The gloomy sage, thus compelled to exercise his calling of comedian, is 


alluded to as— 


“* Mournful professor of high drollery,” 


and must have infused extraordin- 
ary humour into that part of his 
public performances which consisted 


in imitating the actions of his master 
the juggler,— 


“Dancing, and throwing nought and catching it, 
With mimicry as merry as the tasks 
Of penance-working shades in Tartarus.” 


Poor Annibal! would we had 
known him, and might have had 
the privilege of alleviating his lot 
with finer fruit and fewer public 
exhibitions! But no doubt the 
melancholy comedian was known 
and esteemed throughout the coun- 
try of Cervantes, the wonder of its 
youth, and, like Mrs. Jarley, the 
delight of its nobility and gentry. 

' Jt is on surveying this remark- 
able work as a whole that we be- 
come most fully impressed with the 
power of the mind which has con- 
ceived and executed it. What most 
remains with the reader is, as it 
shonld be, the great central concep- 
tion, illuminated and enriched by 


the picturesque variety and abun- 
dance of scenery, character, and 
reflection. But the reader, like 
the visitor to some great cathedral, 
must, if he would rightly under- 
stand the artist’s work, and carry 
away with him a true impression 
of its multitudinous significance, 
pause not only to admire the fre- 
quent vistas, the changing combin- 
ations of pillar and arch and roof, 
but to study the minuter work of 
the unwearied and wunwearying 
thought, which gives to the whole 
the aspect of splendour and prodi- 
gality. Thus, the Duke’s trumpeter, 
never mentioned but once, is then 
carved with this incisive touch :— 


“You hear the trumpet? There’s old Ramon’s blast; 
No bray but his can shake the air so well. 
He takes his trumpeting as solemnly 
As angel charged to wake the dead; thinks war 
Was made for trumpeters, and their great art 
Made solely for themselves who understand it.” 


Silva has— 


“ A true hidalgo’s smile 
That gives much favour but beseeches none.” 
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The troubadour, no ascetic, thus to be pleasing to the God of a 
sarcastically puts a “problem theo- Spanish inquisitor :— 
logic” as to what may be supposed 


‘“* Whether he likes 
A well-burnt Jew or well-fed bishop best.” 


Of a shifty syllogism the host says— 


“Thy speech is like an hour-glass; turn it down 
The other way, ’twill stand as well.” 


The troubadour, describing his feeling for Fedalma, says— 


“ Don Silva’s love e reward, 
Kneels with a heaven to come; but the poor poet 
Worships without reward, nor hopes to find 
’ A heaven save in his worship. He adores 
The sweetest woman for her sweetness’ sake, 
Joys in the love that was not born for him, 
Because ’tis lovingness, as beggars joy, 

} Warming their naked limbs on wayside walls, 
To hear a tale of princes and their glory. 
There’s a poor poet (poor, I mean, in coin) 
Worships Fedalma with so true a love 
That if her silken robe were changed for rags, 
And she were driven out to stony wilds 
Barefoot, a scornéd wanderer, he would kiss 
Her ragged garment’s edge, and only ask 


For leave to be her slave. Digest that, friend, 
Or let it lie upon thee as a weight 
To check light thinking of Fedalma.” 


Blasco the goldsmith thus represents the popular Spanish view of 
Hebrews :— 

“The Jews, now (sirs, if any Christian here 
Had Jews for ancestors, I blame him not ; 
We cannot all be Goths of Aragon)— 
Jews are not fit for heaven, but on earth 
They are most useful. °Tis the same with mules, 
Horses, or oxen, or with any pig 
Except Saint Anthony’s.” 


And goes on to say that God 


“ Sent the Gypsies wandering 
In punishment because they sheltered not 
Our Lady and Saint Joseph (and no doubt 
Stole the small ass they fled with into Egypt). 


Zarca, stript of his ornaments, repressed his wrath. 


“ His eyes, his mouth, his nostril, all inspired 
With scorn that mastered utterance of scorn, 
With power to check all until it turned 
To ordered force, unleashed on chosen prey.” 


The goldsmith, naturally a believer in the splendours of royalty, tells 
us that— 
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“ A man’s a man; 
But when you see a king, you see the work 
Of many thousand men.” 


Evening on the Spanish landscape is thus summed up :— 


** All beauteous existence rests, yet wakes, 
Lies still, yet conscious, with clear open eyes 
And gentle breath and mild suffuséd joy. 
Tis day, but day that falls like melody 
Repeated on a string with graver tones— 
Tones such as linger in a long farewell.” 


We have already remarked how dalma’s dance on the Placa. It 
beautiful is the description of Fe- thus concludes:— 


“Swifter now she moves, 
Filling the measure with a double beat 
And widening circle ; now she seems to glow 
With more declaréd presence glorified. 
Circling, she lightly bends and lifts on high 
The multitudinous-sounding tambourine, 
And makes it ring and boom, then lifts it higher 
Stretching her left arm beauteous; now the crowd 
Exultant shouts, forgetting poverty 
In the rich moment of possessing her.”’ 


Of the crisis of her fate Fedalma says :— 


“On the close-thronged spaces of the earth 
A battle rages: Fate has carried me 
*Mid the thick arrows.” 


And when left alone with the tribe after Zarca’s death— 


“T am but as the furera! urn that bears 
The ashes of a leader.” 


Silva thus speaks of the sacrifice he made for her :— 


“T loved 
And loving dared—not Death the warrior, 
Bat Infamy, that binds and strips and holds 
The brand and lash.” 


And the Zincalo chief takes these views of life appropriate to his lofty 
character :— 


“Tis a vile life that like a garden pool 
Lies stagnant in the round of personal loves; 
That has no ear save for the tickling lute 
Set to small measures—deaf to all the beats 
Of that large music rolling o'er the world: 
A miserable, y, low-roofed life, 
That knows the mighty orbits of the skies 
Through nought save light or dark in its own cabin.” 


And again— 


i 
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“The worst of miseries 
Is when a nature framed for noblest things 
Condemns itself in youth to petty joys, 
And, sore athirst for air, breathes scanty life 
Gasping from out the shallows.” 


In no part of this remarkable 
work is greater originality shown 
than in the songs which are fre- 
quently interspersed, one of which 
we have ger They are singu- 
larly graceful and musical, and we 


will give two more specimens, in 
one of which a familiar idea is in- 
vested with peculiar beauty—an 
excellent quality in a song—while 
the! other is graver and grander. 


“Warm whispering through the slender olive trees 
Came to me a gentle sound, 
Whispering of a secret found 
In the clear sunshine ’mid the golden sheaves : 
Said it was sleeping for me in the morn, 
Called it gladness, called it joy, 
Drew me on— Come hither, boy "— 

To where the blue wings rested on the corn. 

I thought the gentle sound had whispered true— 
Thought the little heaven mine, : 
Leaned to clutch the thing divine, 

And saw the blue wings melt within the blue.” 


“ 


is dying! Float, O song, 
wn the westward river, 
Requiem chanting to the Day— 
Day, the mighty Giver. 


“ Pierced by shafts of Time he bleeds, 
Melted rubies sending 
Through the river and the sky, 
Earth and heaven blending; 


“ All the long-drawn earthy banks 
Up to cloud-land lifting: 
Slow between them drifts the swan, 
*Twixt two heavens drifting. 


“‘ Wings half open, like a flower 
Inly deeper flushing, 
Neck and breast as virgin’s pure— 
Virgin proudly blushing. 


“ Day is dying! Float, 0 swan, 
Down the ruby river ; 
Follow, song, in requiem 
To the mighty Giver.” 


conviction that the author who 
holds so lofty a place among novel- 
a ust infallibly, and im- 
x iately, take high rank among 
oets. 


With this extract we will close 
our ‘notice of a work which gives, 
in so notable a degree, poetical ex- 
pression to deep thought. Pro- 
bably few who read the specimens 
we have given will fail to share our 
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